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ABSTRACT 

The Skills Map, a comprehensive classification of 
occupations based on their competency requirements , was developed to 
assess the employability of individuals and of various groups of 
individuals in different types of occupations. The data on which it 
was based were the ratings of required worker traits as given by the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT). The practical and 
theoretical usefulness of the classification was examined according 
to seven criteria: valid job descriptors, comprehensive occupational 
coverage, comprehensive aptitude coverage, a comprehensible map of 
job differences, parallel assessment of people and jobs, a link to 
demographic data, and multiple levels of analysis* Data for job 
descriptor validity were positive but inadequate* The DOT ratings 
provided quite comprehensive coverage of jobs and reasonable coverage 
of academic and motor, but not interpersonal, aptitudes* Map 
structure was readily comprehensible* A way to assess jobs and people 
in parallel ways was not provided* The Skills Map was readily linked 
to demographic data available according to the Census Bureau^s 1970 
classification of occupations* It provided a global classification of 
occupations according to their general differences and additional 
detail about the aptitudes and activities that individual occupations 
require. (A|>pendixes amounting to approximately one-half of the 
report provide materials and data used in the analyses.) (YLB) 
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Abstract 

This report reviews the development of the Skills Map, a comprehensive 
classification cf occupations based on their competency requirements. The 
purpose for which the classification was developed was to be able to assess 
the emplovabilitv of individuals and of various groups of individuals in 
different types of occupations. The data on which it is based are the Dic^ 
tionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) ratings of worker traits required. 
The bulk of the report is then devoted to examining the practical and 
theoretical usefulness of the classification according to seven criteria: 
job descriptors are valid, coverage of occupations is comprehensive, cover-* 
age of aptitudes is comprehensive, the classification provides a comprehen- 
sible and meaningful map of job differences, people and jobs are assessed 
in parallel ways, demographic data can be directly linked to the classifi- 
cation, and multiple levels of analysis are included. 

Data for evaluating the Skills Map against the seven criteria were 
obtained from four major sources. Publications of the U.S. Employment 
Service provided data on aptitude patterns among individuals as assessed 
with the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB), aptitude patterns among spe-* 
cific occupations as profiled in over 400 Specific Aptitude Test Batteries 
(SATBs), and aptitude patterns among several dozen major groups of jobs 
(i.e., the USES's own 66"category GOE occupational classification) as sum-* 
marized by occupational Aptitude Patterns (OAPs). Data from the archives 
of the Position Analysis Questionnaire (PAQ) provided additional job 
descriptors for several thousand job titles. Data on competency require- 
ments among primarily high-level jobs were collected in a survey of several 
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hundred adult males* Data on 1970 employment by detailed occupational 
category were obtained from Census Bureau publications. 

Conclusions are that the Skills Map is potentially very useful for both 
practical and theoretical applications, but that modificat ions are needed • 
Specif icallyi (a) Data for the validity of the job descriptors is positive 
but more is needed* (b) The DOT ratings upon which the Skills Map is based 
provide quite comprehensive coverage of jobs in the U«S* economy* (c) The 
DOT provides reasonable coverage of academic (i.e., cognitive) and motor 
aptitudes but not of interpersonal ones* The PAQ contributes items on 
interpersonal activities, but they apply primarily to high-level jobs* 
Although the three dimensions of the Skills Map tap the major distinctions 
among the full range of jobs, the distinctions made by the "dealing with 
people" dimension should be modified* (d) The structure of the map is a 
readily comprehensible one. However, the apparent heterogeneity of some of 
the groups, much of it the result of variation along other dimensions of 
work (some competency-*related and others not), may somewhat reduce the 
meaningf ulnes s and acceptability of the classification to potential users, 
(e) The Skills Map does not provide a way to assess jobs and people In par- 
allel ways* Partial links to GATB scales and curricular content are pro- 
vided, (f) The Skills Map is readily linked to demographic data available 
according to the Census Bureau^s 1970 classification of occupations* (g) 
The Skills Map provides a global classification of occupations according to 
their general differences. It also provides additional detail about the 
aptitudes and activities individual occupations require* A level of analy- 
sis intermediate to these two, which would provide *'sub-maps" of competen- 
cies of secondary importance in several major sectors of work, would be 



desirable* Lower (i«e«t more detailed) levels of description can be 
obtained by organizing studies of specific occupations or training programs 
according to the Skills Map structure* 
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The task of vocational counselorSi employment counselorSi and per- 
sonnel officers is ^o help individuals find jobs suitable for their 
particular interests and abilities or to find employees suitable for 
jobs being filled. This task has stimulated considerable research for 
many decades on hov to best match people and jobs and it has resulted 
in the development of innumerable devices for assessing vocational 
interests and aptitudes* It has also led to the development of a vide 
variety of job classifications based on similarities in the interests^ 
abilitiesi or tasks required by different jobs* These efforts to 
match particular people with particular jobs are designed to promote 
both the job satisfaction and the satisf actor iness (Lofquist Davis» 
1969) of the worker (i.e.^ his or her performance) in the job* 

When significant numbers of people are deficient in the most basic 
attributes required by jobs and therefore their employment prospects 
are poori people often speak of the problem of "employability/* 
Employers^ complaints that a high proportion of job applicants lack 
fundamental academic and social skills are often interpreted in terms 
of the employability of young entrants to the labor force. Discus- 
sions of employability generally encompass a concern vith the fate of 
particular groups in society (e.g.i high school dropouts^ teenagersi 
or minority youth) rather than with the more general issue of the mis- 
match between the labor supply and labor demand in an economy* 

As noted in an earlier report (Gottf redson» 1981) employability — 
-what makes a person employable — depends upon the occupation being 
considered because different occupations often require different 
skills* To better understand the combinations and levels of skills 
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required by jobs in our economy, and thus to better assess how 
competitive different types of individuals or social groups might be 
in their search for jobs, we have developed a classification of all 
jobs in the United States according to the competencies they require. 
The present report briefly summarizes that work (Gottf redson, 1981). 
It then evaluates the limitations and potentials of our Skills Map job 
classification according to seven criteria that any classification 
should meet if its purpose is to help assess employabil ity . 

Development of t)ie Skills Ma p 

The objectives of the earlier research were (a) to identify the 
major dimensions of competency required by jobs> (b) to group occupa- 
tions into a smaller number of categories according to the major types 
of aptitudes required (i.e., to create a competency-based job classi^ 
fication), and (c) to describe these groups and the individual occupa- 
tions within them according to their specific job skills and working 
conditions. 

Three major sets of data were used in that study; The Dictionary 
of Q^cup^fiionfll Titles (DOT), the Position Analysis Questionnaire 
(PAQ), and 1970 census data on employment. Each of these sources was 
chosen because it provides data for a large and widely representative 
set of jobs in the U.S. economy. Only a brief description of these 
data is provided below. Details can be obtained in the previous 
report . 

The DOT was developed by the U.S. Employment Service. The USES was 
established during the Depression to help classify workers and place 
them in appropriate jobs. Since then the Employment Service has car- 
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ried out extensive work in cataloging and describing jobs. Perhaps 
the most veil known aspect of this work is the periodically-revised 
dictionary or compendium of job titles and job descriptions, The Dic- 
tionary of Occupational TitleB (DOT, e.g., U.S. Department of Labor, 
1965, 1977). Another aspect of that research has been the production 
of ratings of jobs according to their activities, requirements, and 
working conditions. Specifically, as of the latest edition in 1977, 
there are ratings of 46 job attributes: worker functions (3), train* 
ing times (4), aptitudes (ll), temperaments (10), interests (5)) phy- 
sical demands (6), and environmental conditions (7). 

The PAQ was developed by a team of industrial psychologists during 
the last two decades to describe what workers do in different jobs 
(e.g., McCormick, Jeanneret, & Mecham, 1972; Mecham, McCormick, S 
Jeanneret, 1977a, 1977b). This questionnaire provides a structured 
means for rating a wide spectrum of jobs according to 194 **job ele~ 
ments:*' types of information input (35), mental processes used (14), 
work output (49), relationships with other persons (36), job context 
(10), and other job characteristics such as work schedule and method 
of receiving pay (41). Objectives of the PAQ are to enable firms to 
create more effective and equitable compensation, performance 
appraisal, training, and career guidance systems. 

The decennial census collects various types of information about 
workers which are subsequently published in tabular form (e.g., U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1973) according to the Census Bureau's detailed 
job classification: for example, number of employed men and women, 
percentage who are employed by the government, percentage who are 
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Negro, mean hours worked, median age of workers, median years of 
echool completed, and median income* 

DOT data were available for over 12,000 job titles and PAQ data for 
over 1,800 titles. These data were aggregated according to the 
441-category 1970 census classification so that occupational catego- 
ries could be characterized by both the DOT and PAQ competencies they 
require as well as the socioeconomic and demographic attributes of the 
workers they employ. 

Factor analysis wae used to determine what the major dimensions are 
among the various aptitude measures* Only the job attribute scales 
that seemed to reflect competencies (e*g*, aptitudes, some tempera- 
ments, interests, specific behaivors required) were used in the factor 
analyses because the objective was to determine the major dimensions 
of job competencies required, not of all job characteristics* Educa- 
tion and training, working conditions, and method of receiving income 
were omitted from the factor analyses* 

The major conclusions of the factor analyses were as follows: 
(1) The four major dimensions of general job aptitudes as measured by 
the DOT are academic aptitudes (e.g., facility with language and 
mathematics), dealing with people (presumably reflecting interper*- 
sonal competencies), psychomotor aptitudes (e.g., manual dexterity 
and eye-hand coordination), and strength. The first three, and 
most important, factors are similar to the much-used data-people- 
things trichotomy of worker functions in the DOT. Those three DOT 
variables do, in fact, correlate highly with the three respective 
factors. These were also the three major dimensions predicted 
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from studies of human abilities. 

(2) By far the most important dimension distinguishing among jobs is 
that of academic aptitudes. 

(3) The factors are essentially the same whether they are forced to - 
be statistically independent (orthogonal) or allowed to be corre- 
lated (oblique). This was also predicted from knowledge of human 
ability patterns. 

(4) When oblique rotation is used, it is clear that dealing with peo- 
ple is slightly positively correlated with requirements for higher 
academic aptitudes (r .24) but it is negatively correlated with 
psychomotor aptitudes (r *^ -.35). 

(5) When the PAQ data are factor analyzed together with the BOT data, 
they are largely incorporated into the original BOT factor struc- 
ture indicating that the two types of data provide a consistent 
portrayal of job demands. 

(6) Several new, but less important, factors appear which are com- 
posed primarily of PAQ variables. 

(7) The addition of the PAQ variables helps to interpret the BOT fac- 
tors and add new meaning to them. 

Three of the four dimensions revealed by the factor analyses — academic 
competencies, psychomotor competencies, and dealing with people—were used 
to create a competency-based job classification. Strength was omitted 
because it was less important than the others and because its inclusion 
would have created a needlessly complex classification. The job classifi- 
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cation vas designed to show which occupations require lov versus moderste 
versus high levels of each of the three major types of general abilities* 
Academic aptitude vas divided into four rather than three levels because it 
is so important in distinguishing among jobs* The psychomotor and people 
dimensions were divided into three levels* The cutting points were chosen 
with two criteria in mind: that there be a reasonable number of occupa- 
tions at each level of that dimension and that the range of scores repre-* 
sent meaningful differences* All occupations were then grouped into 36 
categories according to their level on each of the dimensions (4 academic 
levels by 3 psychomotor levels by 3 people levels = 36 groups^* These 
groups are shown in Figure 1* 

Insert Figure 1 About Here 

Among "low academic" jobs, there are no jobs requiring high motor skills 
that also require workers to deal with people (reducing the number of 
groups to 34)* There are jobs, however, with all other combinations of 
" skills* There are jobs requiring high motor skills but low academic skills 
(e.g*, jewelers) and vice versa (e*g* , mathematicians)* There are some 
jobs requiring high levels of one of the types of aptitudes but only low 
levels of the other two types of skills (e*g*, authors are high on academic 
ability, personal service attendants are high on dealing with people, and 
jewelers are high on psychomotor aptitudes)* Although there are jobs for 
almost all combinations of general aptitudes, not all combinations of 
skills are equally numerous when the number of jobs in each category is 
considered* Table 1 shows that almost one out of five workers in 1970 was 
employed in Croup 4, which consists of jobs that require moderate psychomo- 
tor aptitude but little or no academic aptitude or dealing with people 
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(e.g., assembler, welder). About 4% were in jobs requiring moderate levels 
of all three general competencies (Group 14; e.g., file clerk, plumber) and 
less than 1% were in jobs requiring the highest levels of all three (Group 
36; e.g., physician, dentist). 

Insert Table 1 About Here 



The classification is a guide for focusing attention on the maior 
requirements of jobs and for stimulating an evaluation of an individual's 
current and desired skills. It may also help to narrow a person's atten- 
tion to one or several groups of jobs that seem suitable and interesting. 
But there are still differences among and within these occupational groups 
that are important considerations in career choice and preparation. There- 
fore, it is useful to supplement the classification with information about 
the specific activities occupations require and the working conditions they 
provide. 

This more detailed information is provided in the earlier report in 
seven appendices; they include data on the following groups of job attri- 
butes: academic abilities and mental activities (Appendix C), psychomotor 
abilities and motor tasks (D), dealing with people and interpersonal activ- 
ities (E), other abilities, bipolar interests, and sources of information 
(F), responsibility, vigilance, and education and training (G), working 
conditions (H), and prestige level and Holland field of work (l). 

Three types of information were provided in these appendices. 

(l) Correlations of each of the DOT and PAQ variables with the three 
major competency dimensions are shown. These correlations indicate how 
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closely related each of the individual competencies is to the three general 
dimensions* For example* decision making* reasoning, planning* writing* 
and compiling, combining* and analyzing infonaation are highly correlated 
(*?} with the academic dimension and moderately (^5) with dealing with peo- 
ple* The correlations also show to what extent npn -ability attributes of 
jobs are related to the competency dimensions* For example, lack of job 
structure is most strongly related to the academic dimension: the greater 
the demands for academic aptitude are, the greater the variety and change, 
the less repetitious the work or continuous the vorkpace, and the less 
structured or supervised the activities* 

(2) Average scores on each job attribute were calculated for each of 
the 36 occupational groups and then translated into percentile scores* 
These percentiles indicate to what extent the jobs require the competencies 
in question re lative to other Qccupations . For example* Group 1 occupa- 
tions (those requiring only low levels of academic aptitude* psychomotor 
aptitude* or dealing with people) are at the second percentile on verbal 
ability* In other words* they require less verbal ability than almost all 
other occupations . 

(3) Each individual occupation is marked as being either low* moderate* 
or high on each of the job attributes* These designations are useful 
because they provide some indication of the variability of requirements 
within the same occupational group* variability that is masked by the per- 
centile (which is based on an average score). In addition* these designa- 
tions indicate roughly how important these attributes are in absolute 
rather than relative terms* For example* very few occupations require 
workers to entertain people, so a high percentile does not necessarily mean 
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that there is much demand by the job for this activity. 

Appendix A of this report lists the DOT and FAQ variables used in the 
* 

earlier report. Appendix B reviews the correlations of those variables 
with the three dimensions of the Skills Map; it also briefly describes the 
36 Skills Map groups. Both appendices are taken in large part from the 
earlier report and are included here for interpreting analyses to be pre- 
sented in later sections of the present report. 

Evaluation of the Skills Map 

Seven criteria are used below to evaluate the Skills Map just described. 
Some of the criteria, such as reliable and valid job ratings, apply to any 
job classification. Others are specific to the purposes of the Skills Map, 
which is to understand the employability of different types of individuals. 

Many classifications or typologies have been developed to portray dif- 
ferences among jobs in their tasks and requirements. Some meet more of the 
seven criteria than do others. Because of the DOT's widespread dissemina- 
tion and use, as well as its attractive features, the following pages will 
devote considerable attention to the occupational classification accompany- 
ing the DOT. 

In order to evaluate the Skills Map according to the different criteria, 
relevant additional data were collected from a variety of sources. These 
date will be described as they are introduced. 

Criterion 1_: Valid job descriptors . The classification should be based on 
reliable and valid data on the abilities required by lobs . 

Type of ^ob data . For the purpose of assessing employability, job 
requirements should be determined by analyzing the ^ob itself rather than 
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the characteristics of its incumbents. For examplet the educational level 
or cognitive skills of current workers in a job may not accurately reflect 
the levels necessary for satisfactory performance on the job (they may be 
higher or lower)* but may be in large part a function of past supply and 
demand in the labor market or of restrictions in access to jobs or train- 
ing» Both the DOT and PAQ data are based on analyses of jobs themselves » 

Both the DOT and PAQ data consist of job ratjings made by job analysts or 
job incumbents themselves » DOT analysts rate aptitudes according to the 
level required for "average* satisfactory performance" (U»S» Department of 
Labor* 1972* p* 233)* They rate temperaments as present if they are 
^'important in relation to the kinds of adjustments which the worker must 
make for successful job performance" (p» 313). Interests are likewise 
rated for their importance for job performance* Thus the implied criterion 
for the ratings is the level (in some cases just the presence) of the skill 
required for satisfactory lob perfor mance * 

PAQ ratings are of several types as noted in Appendix A; extent of use* 
Importance* and several special scales that .ere used for the particular 
job elements listed in the appendix* Host of those elements are rated 
according to their importance to the job* which the PAQ Manual (Hecham et 
al** 1977b* p* 5) suggests might "include consideration of such factors as 
the influence of the Item upon overall job performance of the worker* the 
time spent* and the criticality of the activity to the job*" Although a 
relation with job performance is thus an important consideration in the PAQ 
ratings* extent of use is another* The special codes (e*g** the scale for 
decision making) generally refer to another implied criterion"the dif f i- 
cultv level typically required (regardless of the criticality or extent of 
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use of the skill). 

An alternative type of job data is exemplified by the Specific Aptitude 
Test Batteries (SATBs) developed by the U*S* Employment Service (U*S* 
Department of Labor, 1980b)* SATBs are the cutting scores required for 
satisfactory job performance on the two to four (of the nine) General Apti- 
tude Test Battery (CATB) aptitudes most predictive of job performance* The 
point here is that job descriptors can be based on data relating worker 
aptitudes to actual worker performance on the job* While this procedure 
would seem likely to produce more valid job descriptors than would expert 
ratings such as those in the DOT and PAQ, there are problems with the 
procedure* Data such as the SATBs are more costly and difficult to obtain* 
Over several decades the USES has published fewer than 300 SATB^'s* The 
USES has concluded that there is considerable unreliability in the pro- 
files, because SATB^'s for the same job often differ* As a result of these 
limitations, the USES^'s own occupational classification is based on a com- 
bination of DOT ratings and SATBs* (The USES classification will be dis- 
cussed further below*) 

Rpliahilitv and validity of dat^ * The Skills Map was created primarily 
from DOT data* addition, more information is available for examining 
the properties of DOT data than of the PAQ data* Therefore, the following 
discussion will focus on the former and make only brief mention of the PAQ 
data* 

Mecham et al* (1977a, Table 1) report PAQ reliabilities* When job ele- 
ments were rated by different analysts, the average reliability coefficient 
was tdS, with over two-thirds of the coefficients being between and ^S* 
When rated by the same analyst, reliabilities averaged *78, with almost 80% 
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of the reliabilities falling between and ,9, Unfortunately, no infomia- 
tion is provided in the PAQ manual about the reliability of individual 
items or of specific types of items. 

Less information is available about the reliability of the DOT scales, 
and that which is available is mixed. Miller, Treiman, Cain, and Roos 
(1980) report reliabilities for 9 of the 46 DOT scales. Minimum estimate^ 
of reliabilities were .84 (Data), .80 (People), .25 (Things), .75 (GED-Rea- 
son), .58 (GED-Math), .67 (GED-Language ) , .76 (SVP), .34 (Strength), and 
.64 (Location). With the exception of Things, Strength, and GED-Hath, the 
reliabilities are reasonable. However, these represent but a fraction of 
all the DOT traits and none of those most central to the Skills Hap. When 
the four DOT and PAQ variables of seemingly identical content are compared, 
their correlations are consistent with the foregoing reliabilities—. 60 
(SVP with Training), .7 6 (MathDOT with MathPAQ), .77 (Strength with Exer- 
tion), and .82 (GED with Education). While the reliability evidence is 
generally positive, clearly more is needed. 

Our procedure of aggregating both DOT and PAQ data according to 1970 
census categories probably increased the reliability of the ratings if it 
is assumed that all job titles within a census category are reasonably hom- 
ogeneous in their demands. (The number of cases aggregated in each census 
category is provided in Appendix C.) 

Some indications of the probable quality of the DOT and PAQ data can be 
obtained by examining the procedures by which occupations are rated. PAQ 
questionnaires are completed either by someone familiar with the job (e.g., 
a job analyst, worker, or supervisor) or by interviewing someone who is 
familiar with the job. Job analysts are generally positive about the PAQ 
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(Mecham et 1977a, Table 2). They report that the instructions on hov 

to use the questionnaire are easy to follov (94%), the format of the PAQ is 
easy to follov (88%), and the PAQ items are easy to understand (71%). They 
are less positive about their ability to describe a job accurately (62%) or 
thoroughly (44%) using the PAQ. 

DOT ratings are made by trained job analysts. However, several types of 
problems have been reported with DOT rating procedures (see Miller et ^1*) 
1980). Raters do not always have access to ail the information they need 
about a job in order to follow their job analysis guidelines. Sixteen per- 
cent of DOT occupational descriptions (most ratings are made from such 
descriptions) are unsupported by job analysis schedules and an additional 
29% are supported by only one schedule. In addition, only two'thirds of 
these schedules are acceptable by the procedures outlined in the Handbook 
for Analvzinfi Jobs (U.S. Department of Labor, 1972). DOT analysts also 
report problems making ratings, particularly of SVP and the aptitudes. The 
various worker traits are not clearly defined nor, apparently, do the rat- 
ing instructions or illustrations provided in the Handbook provide suffi- 
cient guidance for how to assign ratings. Miller et ^1* also report that 
because of time constraints, procedures were relaxed during the latter 
phases of compiling ratings for the fourth edition DOT. 

The three foregoing problems probably exacerbate a problem that plagues 
all ratings of jobs"*-illusory halo. Illusory halo refers to correlations 
that are spuriously high. There is indeed reason to worry about halo in 
the DOT ratings, because correlations among many of the DOT scales are 
quite high (cf.. Miller et al. who report that correlations are particu- 
larly high when the same rater is responsible for all ratings). This prob- 
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lem will be examined further below because it constitutes a potential 
source of systematic bias, making it a more insidious problem than unreli- 
ability which only introduces ^^noise" into the results. 

Cooper (I98I) reviewed the problem of illusory vs. true halo and distin*- 
guished among various sources of illusory halo. Those sources which seem 
particularly relevant to DOT data in light of the previous discussion 
include: (a) having insufficient opportunity to observe the job being 
rated, (b) using rating categories that are abstract and a priori vs. 
highly descriptive^ empirically derived^ specific, and concrete, and (c) 
expending insufficient effort in making ratings. In the absence of suffi- 
cient information, raters tend to impose their own theories of ^^what goes 
with what*^ when they make ratings. 

Several analyses are provided below to further assess the quality of the 
DOT data and to better specify the meaning of the different DOT scales. 
Because of the lack of specificity about what many of the DOT variables are 
supposed to xnean or to measure, establishing their validity means finding 
out what they do seem to measure in practice. The following analyses exa*- 
mine the distributions of the different DOT variables and the relations of 
the aptitudes to one another in different types of samples. These analyses 
suggest what effects aggregating DOT data according to census categories 
may have, which variables may be more useful than others, and where illu- 
sory halo may be a problem. 

Distributions for the DOT aptitude rat ings . Selected characteristics of 
the distributions of most of the DOT ratings are provided in Table 2. 
(Because they were not relevant to the Skills Map, the working conditions 
and all but one physical demand are excluded here.) Results are provided 
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separately for two sets of data: a 102 random sample of all 12,099 DOT 
titles (Miller et al., 1980, p. 174) and all 12,064 DOT civilian job titles 
sggregated for the Skills Map study according to 396 1970 census catego- 
ries. Differences in results for the two samples are not large. The 
aggregated data reflect higher mean skill levels among jobs because, as 
will be discussed further later, manufacturing jobs, which are lower level 
on the average than are the non^manuf acturing jobs, are more highly aggre- 
gated by the census categories. The three variables that depart most from 
normality in both samples are the worker function people and the aptitudes 
of eye"hand"f oot coordination and color discrimination. These three show 
most jobs bunched together at the low skill levels with titles skewing off 
toward the higher skill levels. The people variable is frequently used in 
research, but the other two are not. 



Insert Table 2 About Uere 



Verbal, data vs. things, and machines vs. social welfare are also 
highly skewed in the 10% random sample, but are less so when aggregated. 
Data, things, and SVP are fairly flat distributions in both samples; finger 
dexterity is flat in the aggregated sample only; science vs. business and 
productive vs. prestige are flat in the random sample. Overall, then, 
aggregation appears to have reduced the number of distributions that differ 
markedly from normality. 

Correlations ^mo^y DOT r^tjt^gs and GATB scores for aptitudes . There are 
several sources of data for examining the properties of the aptitude sca- 
les, the scales that are most relevant here. The DOT aptitude scales used 
for rating job requirements parallel the scales of the USES General Apti- 
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tude Test Battery (GATB; U*S* Department of Labor, 1970)* The latter is a 
set of tests administered to individuals for assessing whether or not they 
possess minimum levels of the particular aptitudes most highly related to 
satisfactory job performance in different jobs* 

The three panels of Table 3 present three types of correlations among 
the nine aptitude scales: (a) among aptitude scores of people taking the 
GATE) (b) among aptitudes for 446 occupations based on the average GATB 
scores (and also the minimum scores) of people in those occupations* and 
(c) among job analysts*' DOT ratings of the level of each aptitude repaired 
in different jobs. Although all three types of correlations involve the 
same nine aptitudes, they represent different types of information about 
aptitudes* The correlations among GATB scores at the individual level (the 
upper panel) reflect the structure of human abilities (at least those 
tested vith the GATB); that is, they reveal co vhat extent people vho are 
high in one aptitude are also high in another* The correlations amon^^ job 
racings (the bottom panel) reflect Che structure of job demands; that is, 
they reveal to what extent jobs that are rated as having high demands for 
one aptitude also have high demands for another* There is no reason to 
expect these two structures — of human abilities and of job demands — to be 
the same* However, it is reasonable to suppose that they are similar or 
consistent* To the extent that the two aptitude structures are different, 
there may be a less than optimal fit between what workers can do and what 
jobs in our economy demand* The correlations in the middle panel reflect 
the compromise which does in fact exist between the human aptitudes and job 
demands structures, because they reflect the characteristics of individuals 
who have been "sorted" into different occupations, presumably in part on 
the basis of their job-related aptitudes* The correlations above the diag- 
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onal are for average scores of people in each occupation; those below the 
diagonal are for estimated minimum scores (i*e*) scores one standard devia- 
tion below the mean)* Of tho two sets of correlations > those for the lower 
boundary levels of the skills possessed by incumbents are probably more 
affected by job requirements* This is because the average skill level of 
workers in a job is less important than is the fact that they possess at 
least the minimum skills required to perform the job in a satisfactory man- 
ner • 



Insert Table 3 About Here 



There are other reasons to expect the different sets of correlations to 
differ* For example^ the job ratings in the third panel are based on a 
more representative set of jobs than are the GATB data in the second panel* 
and the two sets of job ratings themselves differ in sample size and degree 
of aggregation. Because of both theoretical and methodological reasons* 
then* differences in correlations across the different sets of correlations 
cannot automatically be attributed to differences in reliability or valid- 
ity of the GATB and the DOT rating scales. The following discussion of the 
various correlations will try to disentangle some of these differences in 
order to draw some conclusions about both the quality and the substantive 
meaning of the different types of data* 

Looking first at the correlations among GATB test scores for individuals 
(the upper panel of Table 3), we see that all the aptitudes are positively 
correlated in both samples. The results below the diagonal are for a lar- 
ger and more representative sample of people* so the following discussion 
will focus on them. The pattern is much the same in both samples. 
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Among individuals, intelligence is very highly correlated with verbal 
(.84) and numerical aptitude (.86); less so with spatial aptitude (.74), 
form perception (.61), and clerical perception (.64); and little vith the 
three motor aptitudes (.36, .25, and .19). Spatial, form, and clerical are 
generally moderately highly correlated (.5 to .6) vith each other and with 
the three other cognitive aptitudes, but spatial and form perception are 
more related to numerical than to verbal ability. Finger and manual dex- 
terity have low correlations (.1 to .3) with the more intellectual abili- 
ties (intelligence, verbal, numerical, and spatial); correlations for the 
third motor aptitude (motor coordination) are somewhat higher (.3 to .4). 
All three motor aptitudes are moderately correlated to form and clerical 
perception and to each other (.3 to .5). 

The second panel also provides data from GATB test scores, but it 
applies to correlations for job titles rather than for individuals. The 
GATB Manual (U.S. Department of Labor, 1970, Table 9^3) presents means and 
standard deviations on the nine aptitude scales for people training for or 
employed in (primarily the latter, see GATB Table 9-1) 446 different occu- 
pations. The second panel in Table 3 is based on these data. 

Correlations above the diagonal are correlations among the means for the 
individuals in the 446 occupations. Whereas these correlations reflect the 
average level of aptitude in an occupation, the correlations below the 
diagonal better represent the minimum level of aptitude required to perform 
the job satisfactorily. As such, the latter are weighted more by job 
requirements than are the former. The 446 occupations cannot be considered 
a representative sample of all jobs because they overrepresent the entry- 
level manufacturing jobs which have been of most interest in the past to 
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the Employment Service (cf» Miller et al*i 1980, Chapter 7)* The mean 
aptitude scores (not shown here) are several points below the 100-point 
population average for the more cognitive aptitudes and somewhat above 
average for the motor ones, which is consistent with an overrepresentation 
of manufacturing jobs* Nevertheless, it is useful to compare these corre- 
lations to those from the other sources of data represented in Table 3» 

Correlations among the means for job titles are generally *1 to *2 
higher than those just discussed for individuals* For ex^ample, the corre-* 
lations between intelligence, verbal, and numerical are »9 and above for 
job titles vs* *8 and above for individuals* The other patterns noted for 
individuals are reflected in the correlations for job titles, except the 
correlations are higher for the titles* The correlations for the cutting 
points are also generally higher than for individuals, but they show a 
greater bifurcation between the intellectual aptitudes and the motor ones 
than do the other sets of correlations* As was the case for the individu- 
al-level correlations, intelligence, verbal, and numerical are very highly 
correlated (although there is greater correspondence between verbal and 
numerical attitudes in the middle panel)* Spatial, form perception, and 
clerical perception also continue to cluster around the foregoing set of 
core cognitive aptitudes; correlations with each other and with intelli- 
gence > verbal, and numerical generally range between »7 and *9* Several of 
these peripheral cognitive aptitudes (i*e»> spatial and form) continue to 
be more highly related to numerical than verbal aptitude* Finger and 
manual dexterity form an even more distinct cluster of their own in the 
job-level data of the middle panel, because their intercorrelation is much 
higher (»83 vs» »52) and they are somewhat less correlated with the intel- 
lectual cluster than was the case for the individual-level scores* The 
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third motor aptitude, motor coordination, seems to lie betveen the core 
intellectual and the motor aptitudes because correlations vith both are 
around •$ and are closer to •? vith some of the peripheral cognitive apti- 
tudes (i*e*, form and clerical perception)* This position intermediate to 
the motor and intellectual aptitudes seems consistent vith the definitions 
of the variables* Motor coordination involves not only skilled atanual 
movements, as do finger and manual dexterity, but also grester coordination 
vith the eyes* If this in turn requires better reaction time or more judg- 
ment, then it is likely to involve more high order processes as veil* 

The third panel shovs correlations among job ratings rather than GATE 
scores* Correlations above the mean are for a 10% random sample of the 
12,099 DOT job titles; those belov the diagonal are for the 12,064 civilian 
DOT titles aggregated to the 396 census categories used in our earlier 
report* As already noted, the latter give less veight to the manufacturing 
and lover'level jobs* Both sets of correlations for job ratings present 
much the same picture, both differing from the correlations discussed 
above, although those based on the aggregated data are more striking* 
Instead of positive correlations among all aptitudes, there are nov some 
negative correlations and an even greater bifurcation between the core cog- 
nitive and the motor aptitudes* The composition of the intellectual and 
motor clusters has changed also* Motor coordination nov behaves as do the 
other motor aptitudes, both in its correlations to them and to the other 
aptitudes* Of the three aptitudes previously found to be peripheral to the 
core cognitive aptitudes for the job-level GATB data, only clerical percep* 
tion remains* Spatial and form perception are still more highly related to 
numerical than verbal aptitude, but they nov occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion between the core cognitive and the motor aptitudes* Whereas form and 
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clerical perception were correlated over *8 with each other in the middle 
panel and over ,5 in the upper one* their correlation is only «2 in the job 
ratings • 

Do the differences between the different sets of correlations reveal 
anything about the quality of the DOT ratings upon which the Skills Map is 
based? That is not clear* because the differences could stem either from 
illusory halo or from valid differences in the structure of human and job 
attributes. If the ratings illustrate illusory halo* then it would be pri- 
marily of one or more of the following types: (a) motor coordination is 
judged as more similar to finger and manual dexterity than is true* (b) 
spatial and form perception are seen as more related to motor skills* and 
less to cognitive ones (particularly clerical perception) than is the case* 
and (c) cognitive and motor aptitudes are seen as less related to each 
other (or even as more mutually exclusive) than is the case* An alterna- 
tive explanation to illusory halo is that some of these differences actu- 
ally represent the structure of job demands* For example* if motor and 
cognitive skills are largely independent, the segregation of tasks into 
"head*' vs* '*hand'* work may be convenient organizationally and optimal for 
selection purposes* The inherent nature of some tasks may also structure 
job demands somewhat differently than human abilities* For example* han- 
dling physical objects (versus dealing with people or abstract data) may 
often require not only manipulative motor skills (motor coordination as 
well as finger and manual dexterity), but also a capacity to perceive per- 
tinent detail in objects or graphic material (form perception) and to con- 
ceptualize relations among objects in space (spatial aptitude) although the 
latter are more highly related to the intellectual than the motor skills 
people possess* 
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If PAQ data can be assumed to contain leas illusory halo than the DOT 
data, then an examination of the relations among selected FAQ items might 
shed some light on this issue* 

Despite the differences, whatever their origin, the major dimensions of 
job requirements they reveal are the same for the purposes of the Skills 
Map. General cognitive and motor aptitudes are largely separate and inde- 
pendent dimensions. The assignment of particular occupations to the 36 
Skills Map groups might change somewhat, as would the more specific job 
demands noted in the appendices of the earlier report, but the overall por* 
trait provided by the classification would not. 

Criterion Z* Occupational coverage . The cLaa^if ication should provide 
comprehensive coverage of occupations in tlxe economy . 

To be most useful for program planning and for general counseling, as 
well as for providing an overall picture of the levels ^nd combinations of 
competencies required of our labor force, a job classification must include 
most of the jobs in the economy. Many classifications or typologies have 
been developed using data on the skills required by jobs, but they gener- 
ally include only a small number of jobs. To take one example, the Canada 
Department of Employment and Immigration (Smith, 1975) has done extensive 
work documenting the skills required by jobs, but this work has focussed on 
76 occupations "which are generally agreed to be at the vocational levels." 
Reviews by Dunnette (1976), Sjogren (1971), and Pearlman (1980) cite a var- 
iety of job classifications that have been developed for purposes such as 
curriculum development, the organization of training programs, and validity 
generalization, but because of their particular objectives these studies 
typically are limited to particular occupations (e.g., foremen), firms 
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(e*g*, an insurance company), or government agencies (e*g*, the Navy)* 

The archives of the PAQ contain comparable job analysis data for about 
1,800 occupations, which is one reason that they were obtained for this 
study. When classified according to 1970 census categories, these PAQ 
titles represent 304 of the relevant 427 census categories* (The 427 cen* 
sus titles and the number of PAQ titles aggregated within each of them are 
provided in Appendix C*) Although quite comprehensive, both the reviews 
cited above and the PAQ manuals suggest that no particular effort has been 
made to create a general comprehensive classification of job demands, but 
that most classification with the PAQ is undertaken in specific settings or 
for other purposes (e.g., see Shaw, DeNisi, & McCormick, 1977). 

DOT ratings provide the most comprehensive coverage of any job analysis 
system, which is why we based the Skills Hap on them and used the PAQ pri* 
marily to supplement, interpret, and validate analyses with the former. 
When the 12,064 civilian job titles are aggregated according to the 1970 
census categories, they represent 396 of the 427 relevant categories. (See 
Appendix C for a list.) When the census categories are weighted according 
to the number of workers in them, the DOT ratings cover 93.2% of all work- 
ers. Of the remaining 6.8%, occupations were not known for 6.0%, which 
leaves only 0.8% of workers without potential DOT ratings. 

It should be noted, however, that some types of jobs are overrepresented 
and others are underrepresented. Census titles for which no DOT data are 
available are not distributed randomly (most are college professors) nor 
probably are the additional titles that might have been aggregated together 
with the others under any particular census category, thus potentially 
biasing the estimated DOT ratings for those census titles. The National 
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Academy of Science^'s evaluation of the DOT (Miller et al., 1980, p. 146) 
states that ''Although the methodology used provides a standardized and 
relatively objective means of obtaining job data, it is time consuming and 
not suitable for all jobs. In particular, it can be applied most practi- 
cally to manufacturing jobs, or, more generally, to any type of structured 
job that can be broken down into discrete tasks and performed over a lim*- 
ited amount of time* It is less suited to unstructured jobs, such as cer~ 
tain service jobs that entail widely varying tasks.** The fourth edition 
DOT (U.S. Department of Labor, 1977a) was produced to a large extent by 
updating information in the third edition (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1965), but as Miller et al. (p. 146) note, '*These practices were efficient 
in some ways, but they were also rather conservative, minimizing the prob- 
ability of incorporating nevly emerging jobs in the DOT or of picking up 
changes in existing jobs.'* Although it is not possible to determine the 
sampling strategy that was in effect used for selecting organizations or 
specific job titles for analysis, a comparison of DOT titles to the distri^ 
bution of the labor force show^ that professional, clerical and sales, and 
service work are grossly underrepresented in the DOT whereas processing, 
machine tradesi and benchvork are grossly overrepresented (Miller et al., 
1980, p. 155). Whereas 66% of workers in 1971 were employed in the former 
types of work, only 24% of the DOT titles were from these categories. Jobs 
in large establishments are also overrepresented (p. 153). Aggregating DOT 
titles according to 1970 census categories probably redresses this imba- 
lance in representation to some extent, although it would probalby still be 
true that ratings for service jobs are less reliable than those for manu- 
facturing ones (Miller et al., 1980, p. 172). Despite the foregoing short- 
comings, the DOT ratings provide the most comprehensive occupational cover^ 
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age to ddte for creating the Skills Map. 

The U.S. Employment Service itself has developed a 66-category classifi- 
cation using DOT data. (This classification supercedes several others, 
including the Worker Trait Group Arrangement, that the USES has developed 
over the years.) The USES classification, together with most of the more 
than 12,000 DOT titles, is presented in the G^^e for Occupatrional Explora- 
tion (GOE, U.S. Department of Labor, 1977b). DOT analysts used their know- 
ledge of traits and job characteristics to assign titles to 66 groups, and 
then Occupational Aptitude Patterns (OAFs) were developed for 59 of these 
66 groups (as will be discussed in more detail further below). These OAFs 
cover 97% of the approximately 11,000 non -supervisory occupations listed 
in the GOE and DOT. Thus, the OAFs provide extensive, though not necessar- 
ily representative, coverage of occupations in the U.S. It is less clear 
what proportion of civilian workers is covered by OAFs, although it is 
apparently not as high as for the Skills Hap because of the exclusion of an 
undetermined number of supervisory jobs from OAF coverage. 
Criter ion 3,: Aptitude coverage * The classif ig^tion shoujLd based on 
information about worker traits required : all important types of lobTs- 
lated competencies, should be included and data not directly relevant to 
worker competencies should be excluded . 

jQb-Qrit>nted . gorker-oriented , vs . attribute rfiouir^eots data . As 
Fearlman (1980) advises, although apparently it is infrequently imple- 
mented, careful attention must be paid to the type of job descriptor on 
which to build a classification* The job descriptors must fit the purpose 
for which they are intended. Fearlman recapitulates different types of job 
descriptors (as discussed, in particular, by Fleishman, 1975, and Dunnette, 
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1976); job-oriented content (e.g., work outcomes), worker-^oriented content 
(e*g., human behaviors or elemental motions)* attribute requirements of 
jobs (e.g., aptitudes), and overall nature of the job. These distinctions 
are not clear-^cut in practice, but they are useful for evaluating the rele- 
vsnce of different data to one^s own purposes and for comparing and inter- 
preting results generated vith different types of data. 

Job demands that can be directly translated into terms that are used to 
assess or characterize individuals ^re the most directly relevant and most 
convenient type of data for assessing the match between people and jobs. 
For assessing employability* attribute requirements of jobs are clearly the 
most suitsble. These include individual characteristics such as personal- 
ity traits and interests as veil as aptitudes. Although more difficult to 
use* vorker behaviors are also useful* because they often can be treated as 
particular skills or manifestations of broader aptitudes or personality 
traits (e.g., public speaking reflects the need for verbal aptitude). And* 
in fact* vhen it comes to actually designing programs to teach skills and 
devices to test them, general traits have to be translated into specific 
behaviors (see* for example* the Generic Skills Project described by Smith, 
1975)* 

Job-oriented content was not considered appropriate for constructing the 
Skills Hap classification because vork outcomes (rather than the abilities 
or behaviors required to produce then) cannot be directly linked to the 
assessment of individuals* something that is of paramount importance vhen 
studying employability . In addition* classifications created from job-^o- 
riented data are likely to be different than those constructed from vorker-^ 
oriented data (Pearlman, IS^SO). Thus the inclusion of irrelevant job 
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infonaation might lead to a less than optimal classification for purposes 
of assessing employability* Attribute requirements data also have the 
practical advantage of being more general (i*e*, having greater validity 
generalization) than do task descriptors; tasks tend to be more specific to 
different jobs and settings than are attribute requirements (Pearlman) 
1980). 

Several types of content are represented by the DOT variables* (See 
Appendix A for a list of all DOT variables.) The eleven aptitudes, the 
five bipolar interests, the three components of GED (reasoning, math, and 
language)) and strength (one of the six DOT physical demands) can be con- 
sidered attribute requirements and were included in the factor analyses for 
the Skills Map* Also included vere the DOT variables vhich are better con- 
sidered worker behaviors: the three worker functions (data^ people, and 
things), and two of the ten temperaments (dealing with people, influenc- 
ing)* Because the temperaments are dichotomous variables and are not veil 
defined, they vere excluded unless there vas a compelling reason to include 
them, so potentially relevant DOT variables such as ^^direction^ control, 
and planning'* were excluded from the factor analyses (although information 
for them was provided for thejt in the appendices of the earlier report)* 
SVF and the remaining five physical demands (e.g., climbing, seeing^ vere 
excluded because they were not clearly related to job competencies as we 
conceptualized them> the same was true for the seven job-oriented DOT work- 
ing conditions (e.g.* noise, hazards). 

The PAQ job elements (shown in Appendix A) measure worlcer-oriented con- 
tent > but some elements do not seem directly relevant to job competencies 
and so were excluded from our analyses. None of the elements tap attribute 
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requirements as do the DOT data* with the exception of the memory and 
exertion job elements* Of the total 167 job elements and several dozen 
dimension (factor) scores of the PAQ* we purchased the most relevant 56 job 
elements together with the dimension scores* (Although we refer to them 
simply as dimension scores* specifically* they are actually the **divi- 
sional" dimension scores created from factor analyses of separate sets of 
PAQ job elements rather than the broader "overall** dimension scores*) For- 
ty-one of the job elements and ten of the dimensions scores were used in 
the supplementary factor analyses for the Skills Map because they reflected 
either competency-related worker behaviors (e*g* * analyzing) or tempera- 
ments (e.g., dealing with strained personal contacts). (The ten dimension 
scores were used to summarize the many job elements for motor tasks that we 
did not purchase.) Most PAQ job conditions (e.g.* cycled or repetitious 
work) and training requirements were excluded from the analyses but were 
included in Appendices C through H of the earlier report in order to to 
provide more specific information about individual occupations. The FAQ 
job elements used in the factor analyses are listed in the appendices under 
the headings of mental activities* motor activities* interpersonal activi-^ 
ties* other abilities* sources of information* and vigilance. 

Factor analyses of more- y , s . l^s-r^evant DOT datjt . The issue of 
excluding apparently less relevant job descriptors can be examined to some 
extent by comparing some results of Miller et al. (1960) to ours. They 
factor analyzed all 44 DOT scales (using GED alone rather than its three 
components separately) for a 10% random sample of fourth edition DOT 
titles. Thus* their analysis included all the temperaments* physical 
demands* and working conditions that we omitted in our Skills Map analysis. 
Using varimax rotation* Miller et al. obtained factors quite similar to 
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ours* In both analyses, the variables losding highly on the first factor 
(and most highly on that rather than any other factor) included data, GED 
(or its three components), intelligence, verbal aptitude, numerical apti-* 
tude, spatial aptitude, clerical perception, and abstract or creative vs* 
routine work* Miller et al* labelled this first factor "substantive com- 
plexity of work;" ve labelled it "academic aptitude*" Their second factor, 
and our third, both described motor skills: involvement with things, form 
perception, motor coordination, finger dexterity, and manual dexterity* 
Their third factor is analogous to our fourth, which taps the strength 
required for jobs* Several of the physical demands that ve excluded (e*g*, 
stooping) loaded highly on this factor* Miller et al* characterized it as 
a factor measuring arduous rather than fine motor skills* Their fourth 
factor largely corresponds to our second, "dealing with people:" involve- 
ment with people, Depl (the temperament of dealing with people), data vs* 
things, business vs* science, and esteem vs* tangible products* A number 
of the DOT items ve omitted from the factor analysis loaded highly on the 
Miller et al* factors, but the first four factors are the same in both ana- 
lyses* Their order of importance differs because of where the extra varia- 
bles loaded most highly* Nevertheless, the inclusion of the less relevant 
variables does not fundamentally change the factor structure of competen- 
cies reflected by the DOT and may in fact add to its interpretation* Were 
there to be a greater ratio of irrelevant to relevant variables, however, 
the factor structure would probably become a poorer representation of 
worker competencies * 

In another study (Parcel & Muellei.', 1983) an oblique factor analysis of 
39 of the 44 DOT scales (excluding the five bipolar interests) for third 
edition titles aggregated to 419 1970 census categories was consistent with 
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the foregoing results* That analysis revealed the same first four factors. 

It sppears, then, that the DOT scales provide a stsble portrait of the 
attribute requirements of jobs despite variations in the variables 
included, type of factor analysis rotation (as was also demonstrated in our 
earlier report), edition of the DOT, or aggregation of the titles* Alt*- 
hough this is reassuring, a more Important issue is whether this stable 
portrait is a complete one* 

DOT and PAD Coverag e of academic . motor , and interpersonal competencies * 
Our review of the literature on human abilities and job requirements 
(including, for example, Dunnette, 1976) pointed to at least three major 
dimensions of job competency: cognitive, interpersonal, and psychomotor 
skills* The DOT aptitude scales seem to represent the cognitive and motor 
dimensions reasonably well* Three DOT variables reflect dealings with peo- 
ple, but on the whole the DOT is very poor for characterizing jobs accord- 
ing to their interpersonal skills* As Miller et al*^s (1980) evaluation of 
the DOT notes, the DOT scales are not well suited to many non-manufacturing 
jobs, jobs that are less likely than service ones to demand interpersonal 
skills* The PAQ includes many behaviors in the interpersonal as well as 
the cognitive and motor domains, although our earlier report concluded that 
lower-level interpersonal behaviors or skills are not well represented by 
the PAQ. 

Together, the DOT and PAQ provide a valuable look at job demands becsuse 
they sample aptitudes or behaviors from the three dimensions of competency 
we deemed, a priori, to be most important for understanding job demands* 
Nevertheless, it is not clear that they are comprehensive in their coverage 
of all important types of worker traits* In particular, analyses of worker 
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traits and behaviors important in particular jobs, such as in the critical 
incident studies cited by Dunnette (1976), reveal some worker-oriented con- 
tent (e.g., poise, cooperating with coworkers) not reflected "by the DOT or 
PAQ* Although one might not consider traits such as poise to "be aptitudes 
in the usual sense in which the term is used, they nevertheless appear to 
be important to job performance in some jobs and thus important to assess- 
ing employabil ity • 

Aptitude factors in high-leyel woyk as revealed the Oilman d , ^t , ft * 
Additional data were collected to examine this issue, data which will here- 
after be referred to as the Gilman data. As described in detail elsewhere 
(Gottf redson, Finucci, & Childs, 1982), several hundred alumni from 19A0 
through 1979 of a private secondary school (the Gilman School in Baltimore) 
were surveyed in adulthood to examine their career outcomes* These men 
were asked to rate how critical each of 37 worker traits is for performing 
their own jobs well. This list was created to tap the major types of 
traits that appeared in reports of critical incident studies of particular 
occupations (e*g*, see Dunnette, 1976) as well as abilities identified in 
other analyses of job requirements and human abilities* Several social 
resources (e*g*, good contacts) were included as well* About 95% of the 
respondents held professional, managerial, or sales jobs* Although the 
sample is not representative of all types of work, it is particularly 
valuable because it represents the types of work that the DOT is probably 
poorest in describing* 

The Gilman data were factor analyzed to examine the structure of work 
competencies underlying the respondents' jobs, and then several general 
groups of jobs as well as a number of specific occupations were examined in 
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detail* Table 4 shows the results of a factor analysis (varimax rotation, 
N"290) of the 37 worker traits or behaviors* The sample used for the fac- 
tor analysis included only men aged 26-55 who were not students, and thus 
men who presumably were established in their careers* The DOT temperament 
Depl (dealing with people) and occupational prestige were also included in 
the factor analysis as marker variables for the "dealing with people** and 
the **academic aptitude** factors found in the Skills Hap analysis* Six fac- 
tors had eigenvalues of at least 1*0; these are shown in Table 4* Those 
factors are: (I) good personal presentation (e*g*, be tactful and consid-* 
erate, be attractive and well groomed, have poise, have integrity), (ll) 
well organized and responsible (e*g*, plan ahead and anticipate problems, 
coordinate and schedule activities, spot and tackle problems quickly, visu- 
alize things before completion), (ill) physically coordinated (have physi-* 
cal coordination, have manual dexterity, have physical strength and endu- 
rance), (IV) well educated (have higher degree or credential, give 
information by writing, reports, etc** have attended the right college, get 
information by reading), (v) creative (have a lo ^; of ideas, think of new 
approaches to problems), and (Vl) competitive (be competitive, have good 
contacts ) » 

To help interpret the foregoing factors. Appendix D presents more 
detailed data* Table D-1 tests for the significance of differences in res- 
ponses to the 37 traits by three general types of workers (professional, 
managerial, and sales) and by men in four specific occupations (physician, 
lawyer, VP/President/CEO, and other managers, n*e*c»)* Tables D-2 through 
D-14 indicate which traits are the most and least critical for good job 
performance in thirteen occupations* As the appendix indicates, all but 
one of the occupations in Tables D-2 through D-14 is classified as very 
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high on the academic aptitude factor (i*e*, in Groups 28-36)* 

The "well educated" factor corresponds roughly ^o the "academic apti- 
tudes** factor in the Skills Hap, both because of its apparent emphasis on 
academic skills such as reading and writing and because of its high corre- 
lation with prestige* The "well organized and responsible" factor essen- 
tially reflects being a good manager, though without the usual connotation 
of managing people* Many of the items in this factor are quite similar to 
those in the FAQ such as analyzing information, decision making, reasoning, 
and planning* When the FAQ and DOT items were factor analyzed together, 
the items just mentioned loaded highly on the ^'academic aptitude** factor 
(see the earlier report)* When dealing primarily with high-level jobs, 
academic vs* managerial competence appears to be an important distinction* 
When specific occupations are examined, for example, the items in the **vell 
educated*' factor are reported as critical by most lawyers (Table D-3) but 
the managerial items are less important; for physicians (D-14), both seem 
to be critical; and stock and bond salesmen (D-^10), school administrators 
(D-6), and presidents/CEOs (D-8) are high on the managerial/organizational 
factor but low (relative to other high-level jobs) on the academic one* 

**Good personal presentation** is the factor most highly associated with 
the DOT variable "dealing with people*** The items of this factor are cri- 
tical for stock and bond salesmen (D-10); important but somewhat less cri- 
tical for secondary teachers (D-13), insurance agents (D-9), lawyers (D-3), 
school administrators (D-6), and various types of managers (D-5, D-7, D-8); 
helpful but not critical for architects (D-12), engineers (D-ll), physi- 
cians (D-14) , and elementary teachers (D-2); and unimportant for editors 
and reporters (D-4) * Although this factor is related to dealing with peo- 
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pie, it appears to mean primarily dealing with people to persuade or 
motivate under conditions without authority. Jobs involving interaction 
without attempts to persuade (e.g.» a reporter gathering information) or 
involving persuasion with actual or perceived authority (e.g., physicians 
and elementary teachers) are low on this factor. As Table D-1 shows, it is 
more important for salesmen than for managers and less important for the 
typical professional . 

Because personal presentation is more important for workers who are not 
perceived as possessing either authority or expertise, this factor would be 
expected to also distinguish among different types of lower- and moderates- 
level jobs dealing with people. The particular interpersonal skills asso*- 
ciated with the personal presentation factor might differ at different job 
levels (i.e., different Skills Map academic levels), however. For ins- 
tance, among lower-level jobs dealing with people, interactions are proba* 
bly more routine and deference rather than persuasiveness is probably the 
more important trait. Following orders and cooperating with coworkers did 
form an additional but unimportant factor (not shown in Table 4) which 
might have been quite important if a wider range of jobs had been included 
in the sample. Critical incident analyses of jobe such as foreman, fire 
fighter, and police officer (see Dunnette's, 1976, review) suggest that 
this would be expected. There are few items in either the DOT or FAQ which 
tap this particular interpersonal factor. Most of the items dealing with 
people are the types of interpersonal activities found most often in high- 
level jobs (e.g., advising, negotiating), probably partly accounting for 
why they loaded highly on the academic aptitude factor in the Skills Map 
analysis. Only items such as entertaining, catering, behavior as a source 
of information, and social welfare versus machines loaded highly on the 
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dealing vith people factor in the Skills Hap. 

The "being competitive" factor is distinct from the personal presenta- 
tion factor, although they both tend to be particularly important for 
salesmen versus managers and professionals (Table D-l). Being competitive 
is also important for editors and reporters (D-4), indicating that it 
applies not only to sales situations but also to sny situation vhere estab- 
lishing priority is important* Thus, vhile competitiveness may often 
accompany jobs dealing with people (such as sales), it may be important in 
a great variety of types of vork* Creativity (the need for new or many 
ideas) is very helpful in jobs such as elementary teacher (D-2), architect 
(D-12), engineer (D-ll), and school administrator (D-6)> and less important 
for the probably more routinized activities of insurance agents (D-9). 
Finally, the physical coordination factor corresponds roughly to the "motor 
skills" factor in the Skills Hap. 

In summary, the foregoing data confirm the importance of the academic, 
people! and motor aptitude factors of the Skills Hap. However the factor 
structure shown in Table 4 suggests that the Skills Hap does not embody 
some major distinctions among jobs, at least among predominantly high-level 
ones. Creativity and competitiveness are two types of traits not included 
in the FAQ or DOT data on which the Skills Hap was based, although ci'eativ- 
ity or ideational fluency has been proposed as a major dimension of human 
ability (e*g*, see Dunnette, 1976). The DOT interest in creative or 
abstract vs. routine work is not a good measure of creativity and appears 
to reflect general intellectual level. Also, organizational and academic 
ability tend to be distinct skills among high-level jobs, but this distinc- 
tion is not made in the Skills Map even though both types of variables are 
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present* The skills map does make a meaningful distinction between 
people-related and non*-people jobs^ but neither the DOT nor PAQ provide 
much information about what sort of interpersonal skills or behavior are 
required in "people" jobs^ particularly in the lov- and moderate^level 
(i.e*« academic level) jobs* Referring back to Figure 1^ it can be seen 
that most of the high and very high academic level jobs are classified as 
high on the people factor, but they form heterogeneous groups not veil dis-* 
tinguished by the other two factors (i*e*i by academic or motor skills)* 
For example I 11 of the 13 occupations shown in Appendix D are in Skills Hap 
groups high in their 'iealings with people^ 8 are in one group alone (Group 
30) I but a glance at the tables in Appendix I) shows that their job demands 
differ considerably along the dimensions shown in Table 4. As noted ear- 
lier^ for example ^ good personal presentation is not critical for editors 
and reporters but it is for stock and bond salesmen. And although all but 
one of the occupations described in Appendix D is classified as very high 
in academic aptitude in the Skills Hap, they differ in how well educated 
the workers must be* This is consistent with other research on managerial 
sales vs* other types of work (Gottfredson & Brown^ 1981, Gottfredson^ 
1978)* 

The question is how to incorporate additional meaningful distinctions 
into the Skills Hap* Adding even one more factor to the present Skills Hap 
structure would make it unwieldy* One solution may be to supplement the 
Skills Hap with "sub-maps*" If the three-dimensional Skills Hap as pre- 
sented in Figure 1 is assumed to present a "first cut" showing only the 
most important distinctions among all jobs in the economy, then it is pro" 
bably a valid portrait* As already suggested, the additional distinctions 
to be made among jobs may differ according to the broad academic level 
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being considered. For example, it might be useful to present sub-maps for 
each of the four academic aptitude levels of the Skills Map. The factor 
structure shown in Table 4 for high-level jobs provides a guide for one 
such sub-map. Whereas the sub-map for very-high academic level work might 
focus on differences in interpersonal, managerial, and academic skills, 
sub-maps for low-level jobs would probably concentrate more on differences 
in psychomotor skills because only a small proportion of those jobs have 
any substantial involvement with people. 

Although the DOT and PAQ data would be useful for this purpose, new data 
are desirable. In particular, much more attention needs to be paid to 
interpersonal skills, many of which are conceptualized as personality 
traits rather than as aptitudes. Past research has generally found only 
low validities for predicting job performance for personality traits (e.g., 
Guion & Gottier, 1965; Lent, Aurbach, S Levin, 1971; Ghiselli, 1973), but 
that research has not been guided by a theory of job-related competencies. 
Ue would expect only certain personality traits to be directly related to 
job performance, and even those would be important only in particular types 
of jobs (e.g., in jobs dealing with people). Related work on the social 
skills important in managerial, sales, and other work (e.g., Argyle, 1981) 
might be helpful in guiding the selection of traits for a more comprehen- 
sive examination of job competency requirements in all types of work. 
Criterion 4: Comprehens ible map . The classifi c ation should provide a 
meaningful and readily comprehensible m^p for graspioR the ma^or differ - 
ences among the competencies required by different lobs . 

Rational vs . empirical methods and face validity . The method of analy- 
sis used to produce the classification should be clearly documented and 
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methodologically defensible* The results should also be con/jistent with 
other vell'-established knowledge of job differences* Both are important 
for establishing the comprehensibility and meaningfulness (i*e*f construct 
validity) of the classification* For practical application* however, addi- 
tional care must be devoted to making the scheme look clear and sensible* 
For example* the structure underlying the classification (e*g** the types 
of differences and similarities it shows) should be obvious* Or* the 
groups should %ake sense** and be few enough in number to present a memora- 
ble or coherent display* The analogy to a map is meant to illustrate the 
idea of being able to see the relation between different occupational 
groups or clusters in an occupational classification* that is* to get an 
idea not only of the ways in which occupations differ or are similar but 
also of how **far apart" they are along these dimensions* This means that 
the classification should either be monothetic (i*e** groups are defined in 
terms of a unique combination of values on a usually small set of attri- 
butes) or else it should be polythetic (i*e*, groups share a large propor- 
tion of their properties but do not necessarily agree on any one property) 
with an additional analysis to show extent of overlap or the major types of 
distinctions among the groups* With these specific quidelines in mind* the 
following pages will assess the Skills Hap on the criterion of being a com- 
prehensible and meaningful map* 

To some extent clear documentation and defensibility of classification 
procedures may be inconsistent with the meaningfulness and comprehensibil- 
ity of the resulting classif icatory scheme* Cluster analysis is often used 
to create occupational classifications or typologies* but differences bet- 
ween the groups seldom are intuitively clear* Factor analyses can be done 
to identify the major dimensions of aptitude underlying a set of job attri-* 
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bute ratings, and then groups can then be created using factor scores on 
one or more of the emergent dimensions* The differences among the result- 
ing groups are clearer than among groups created through cluster analysis, 
and so create a more comprehensible '*map,'* but they are still somewhat dif- 
ficult to comprehend* A specific example of the drawbacks of purely empir- 
ical procedures is provided by the USES* For several decades the U*S* 
Employment Service used strictly empirical methods for identifying worker 
trait groups, but the successive classifications were very sensitive to the 
instability of the Specific Aptitude Test Batteries (SATBs) used to 
describe jobs, coverage was limited because of the limited number of SATBs 
dvdildble, and many of the resultant groups were not meaningful (e.g., see 
comments in the OAP Manual on the 1970 OAF structure, U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1980a, p. 4). The most recent USES classif icatory scheme is primar- 
ily a rationally-based one. Analysts created face-valid groups largely on 
the basis of their knowledge about jobs, although they were guided by 
empirical analyses of the major differences in vocational interests 
required by jobs. Occupational Aptitude Patterns were developed to summar- 
ize aptitude patterns in most of these groups. The more recent and largely 
rationdlly-based scheme is more comprehensive, comprehensible, stable, and 
flexible than the earlier ones. The drawbacks are that the process of 
creating the classification is not clear (i.e., replicable or "objective") 
nor does the resulting classification constitute a map in the sense 
described earlier even though the individual groups are face-valid meaning- 
ful groups. Both rational and empirical methods have advantages and disad" 
vantages and there is certainly no consensus that one is to be preferred 
escclusively to the other. A compromise tailored to oner's specific needs is 
probably best. 
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To create the Skills Map, we opted for a rational modification of an 
empirical method* Factor analyses were performed to identify the major 
dimensions that the Skills Map should incorporate* As described earlier* 
the first three factors were selected: academic* people* and motor compe- 
tencies* Meaningful variables were then selected to represent those fac* 
tors* The variables selected were those that loaded highly on the factors 
they were to represent and which would be meaningful to potential users of 
the Skills Map* Taking the academic aptitudes dimension as an example* it 
seemed more meaningful to use the average of the verbal and numerical apti- 
tude ratings to characterize occupations along this dimension than to 
create factor scores* (Those two variables correlated *89 and .92 with the 
academic competencies factor*) The former has a more direct educational 
meaning than the factor scores* Using this method* the three resulting 
dimensions are no longer orthogonal* but they need not be* and correlated 
factors may better represent reality than statistically independent ones* 
In summary* the structure underlying the classif icaton is clear and addi- 
tional occupations could easily be added as long as they have scores on the 
six DOT variables used to define the three dimensions* 

The three competency dimensions were divided into several substantively 
meaningful levels in order to create a set of occupational groups* as was 
described earlier* (See Appendix A for the cutting points used to create 
the different levels*) The levels were established to make as much dis-* 
tinction as possible without becoming unwieldy* The result was 36 groups* 
a manageable number considering the clarity of the similarities ^nd differ- 
ences among them* 

There are several immediately apparent problems with the resulting 
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groups, however. One is that the occupations within any particular group 
do not always seem to belong together (see Figure 1 or Appendix B}* The 
face validity of the groups depends on the general impressions and know- 
ledge that the user has about how jobs are similar or different* Although 
such reactions probably depend on the overall nature of the job (that isi 
they probably reflect a personal polythetic view of jobs) rather than just 
on the (more relevant) worker-oriented content i they nevertheless raise 
doubts about the acceptance and the practical utility of the classification 
scheme* Groups 19, 23, 26, and 35 seem particularly heterogeneous. Other 
groups fall into a few coherent subgroups. Group 24, for example, includes 
several jobs such as cashier that deal with people in routine, nonstressful 
ways as well as others (such as several types of teachers) that require 
more responsibility and more complex and stressful dealings with people* 
To take anotner example. Group 27 includes several jobs such as therapy 
assistant which require dealing with people primarily as physical objects 
as well as including clerical workers such as secretary who deal with peo- 
ple primarily for routine exchange of information and business detail* 
Some such heterogeneity is an inevitable outcome of limiting the number of 
dimensions along which to distinguish among occupations. Sub-maps were 
suggested above as one way of displaying important secondary differences* 

Another problem is that the "moderate people" level does not seem very 
useful; it might be better to divide the "dealing with people'* factor into 
only two levels* A reexamination and modification of cutting points for 
the different levels might improve the appearance of intra-group homogene- 
ity as well as consolidating the three '^people*' divisions into two* This 
would also have the advantage of reducing the number of groups by one-third 
or allowing the incorporation of other distinctions into the map without 
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increasing the current number o£ groups* As already illustrated, and as 
will be discussed more extensively below* it would be useful to distinguish 
between the types o£ interpersonal activities required in jobs that d^^ deal 
extensively with people* 

Finally, the dimensions of the Skills Hap obscure some important differ* 
ences among jobs unless one examines the more detailed data in the append- 
ices* Host important is the distinction between requirements for math and 
verbal aptitude* Both numerical and verbal aptitude are weighted equally 
in the ^'academic aptitude" dimension underlying the Skills Map, but it is 
apparent from the descriptions of the 36 groups (in Appendix B in the pre- 
sent report) that some groups of jobs emphasize one aptitude rather than 
the other* In particular, most of the groups with high dealings with peo- 
ple (and that are at least moderate on the academic dimension) require 
higher verbal than numerical aptitude (i*e*, the percentiles for verbal are 
higher than those for numerical in Appendix C of the earlier report)* Con- 
versely, numerical aptitude is more important in the groups with only mod- 
erate or low dealings with people* In fact, the earlier report (Table 4) 
revealed that when factor analyses were performed separately for occupa- 
tions divided into three levels of academic aptitude, separate math and 
verbal factors were found for the middle group* Although it is not made 
explicit in the Skills Map, this distinction between numerical and verbal 
domination is important for both practical and theoretical purposes* 

^ Comparison of the Skills Hap to the USES occupational classif icjition * 

The meaningf ulness of the scheme can be assessed, and perhaps augmented, by 
contrasting it with related work* The following pages examine another 
classification based to a large extent on DOT ratings — the 66-category 
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classification developed by the U*S* Employment Service and published in 
the Guide for OccttPatlonal Exploration (GOE, U.S. Department of Labor, 
1979a). As already noted, the GOE classification is the only other compre- 
hensive classification that characterizes occupations according to the 
aptitudes they require. That system as published has several major limita- 
tions for purposes of assessing employability, but it is very instructive 
to compare the occupational map emerging from that classification to the 
Skills Hap. A brief description of how that classification was created is 
necessary in order to better compare it with L.:e Skills Hap. 

The major steps in creating the GOE classification were as follows. A 
factor analysis of vocational interest items revealed eleven major dimen- 
sions of vocational interest. Job analysts then assigned all DOT occupa- 
tions to one of eleven Interest Areas on the basis of their knowledge of 
those occupations. A twelfth Interest Area was added because some occupa- 
tions did not fit well in any of the eleven areas. These twelve Interest 
Areas were subdivided by the job analysts into more homogeneous groups, 
resulting in a total of 66 Work Groups as presented in the GOE. As noted 
earlier, the procedure is largely a rational rather than an empirical one 
based on job analysts'" familiarity with tasks, working conditions, and 
interest and temperament requirements as well as aptitude requirements. 
(See Droege & Hawk, 1977; Strohmenger & Padgett, 1979; Droege & Padgett, 
1979; U.S. Department of Labor, 1982a for a description of the GOE and its 
development . } 

Occupational Aptitude Patterns (OAPs) were then developed for the Work 
Groups as follows. Specific Aptitude Test Batteries (SATBs) had been 
developed for over AOO specific occupations. A total of 460 such SATBs 
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were classified into the 66 GOE Work Groups. The SAXB profiles varied from 
occupation to occupation within any one group, so a modal SAXB was produced 
to represent as many of the 66 groups as possible* Dats were sufficient to 
create modal patterns for 31 of the Work Groups. (The list of SATBs pro- 
vided in Appendix F to a large extent overlsps these 460 SATBs. Section 
II-A of the GATB Manual lists which specific SATBs were included in the OAP 
development.) These modal SATBs were used together with the DOT ratings 
for the same occupations to develop s way of predicting modal SATBs from 
DOT data. This was done because DOT ratings are available for all 12,099 
DOT occupations, and so provide a means to create modal SATBs for all the 
Work Groups. First, cutting scores were developed separately for each 
aptitude from the DOT ratings. (Cutting scores refer to the minimum level 
of the aptitude necessary for satisfactory job performance. Applicants 
must meet all cutting scores on the designated aptitudes to be considered 
good candidates for the job.) Then the presence or absence of each apti- 
tude was predicted, the aim being to represent each group with two to £our 
aptitudes. No more than four aptitudes are ever selected when creating 
SATBs for individual occupations or OAPs for groups of them, even though 
more may be valid predictors, because a fifth aptitude rarely improves the 
prediction of job performance very much (U. S. Department of Labor, 1969). 
The resulting modal SATBs for all 66 Work Groups, together with the pred- 
icted SATBs for individual occupations, were reviewed and modifications in 
the modal SATBs (i.e., OAPs) were made in some cases. The major changes 
were to exclude occupations with certain data codes (i.e., the higher codes 
for dealing wizh data) from the OAP groups (meaning that some OAF groups 
are a somewhat smaller subset of the analogous GOE Work Groups). In addic- 
tion, it was found that the predicted SATBs were too heterogeneous for 14 
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of the Work Groups for them to be well represented by a single OAP. For 
seven of the groups, two different OAPs were developed* No OAPs were 
retained for the other seven* As a result there are 66 OAPs representing 
59 of the GOB Work Groups* With the exception of some customer service 
occupations such as waiter (GOB Group 09.04)| most of the excluded occupa*- 
tions are either supervisory (e*g*i farm supervisor) or unusual (e*g*i 
model) psychic reader, athletei juggler)* (See U*S* Department of Labori 
1980a; Droege & Boese, 1982, for descriptions of the development of the OAP 
groups* ) 

One section of the GATB Manual (U*S* Department of Labori 1979b) pre- 
sents the 66 OAP groups together with a list of the occupations of most 
interest in each of them (a total of 2|556 occupations)* Although this 
publication is a valuable adjunct to the GOBi it does not provide a readily 
comprehensible map of the similarities and differences among the 66 occupa- 
tional groupsi thus limiting its usefulness for both theoretical and prac- 
tical purposes* Inspection of the OAPs revealsi however^ that many of them 
are identical or quite similar* Table 5 reorganizes the OAPs to highlight 
their similarities and in so doing reveals a very interesting occupational 
map* All OAP (i*e*> GOB) groups with similar or identical OAPs are listed 
together in Table 5 under one of eleven headings labelled here as Clusters 
A through K* Figure 2 further summarizes and sch^atizes the data in Table 
5 and makes clearer the relation of the clusters to one another* It should 
be noted at the outseti however, that this portrait highlights the consis* 
tencies and ignores the variability shown in the more detailed data (Table 
5 and Appendices B and F) upon which the figure is based* 

Insert Table 5 and Figure 2 About Here 
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Figure 2 groups the eleven clusters into four major sectors or foci of 
work: dealing with physical relations, maintaining bureaucratic order, 
dealing with social and economic relations, and performing. The informa^' 
tion shown for each cluster includes a summary of the major focus of work, 
sample occupations, and the level of the most important aptitudes (i.e., 
the oaf) the work requires. Work focus was inferred from examining 
descriptions of the GOE groups and lists of the occupations they include. 
Appendix E reproduces the lists of occupations provided in the manual for 
the OAF groups (U.S. Department of Labor, 1979b), but it reorders them to 
be consistent with Table 5. The aptitudes noted in the cluster profiles in 
Figure 2 are those that were most typical of the constituent GOE groups 

4 

(see Table 5). The level required of each important aptitude is noted sim* 
ply as minimal, average, above average, or high in the figure (see the key 
in Figure 2 for details)* 

The following pages describe the similarities and differences among 
occupational clusters based on OAFs. 

Clusters A to D: Dealing with Fhys j^^al Relations . Clusters A through D 
include jobs whose workers deal with physical systems, be they mechanical 
or biological. They range from those requiring high intelligence and quan- 
titative abilities to those requiring only physical skills. On the DOT 
worker function scales of "complexity of dealing with things" and "complex^ 
ity of dealing with data" they probably range from very complex (Cluster A) 
to very simple (Cluster D). Likewise, they appear to range from high or 
above average to average or low on requirements for intelligence, verbal, 
numerical, and spatial aptitudes. Motor skills are important predictors of 
job performance only in the two manual work clusters. 
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Cluster A includes mathematics, physical sciences, medicine, and engi- 
neering* These occupations require high intelligence, but they are dis- 
tinctive from all other clusters for their high demands for numerical and 
spatial skills. 

Cluster B represents technological occupations: managing operating sys- 
tems (e*g*, production superintendent), implementing general design speci- 
fications (e*g*, drafting), and operating complex vehicles (e*g*> air*- 
craft)* Although not as demanding as the Cluster A occupations, they too 
stress quantitative rather than verbal cognitive skills* 

Cluster C includes craftsmen and many machine operatives* These include 
workers who create, assemble^ or inspect various types of goods and who set 
up or operste machines to produce > transform, or transport goods* Host 
would be considered skilled or semiskilled workers* Although the jobs 
require form perception and manual dexterity, one subcluster requires the 
ability to deal with or think about the relations of objects in space (spa* 
tial aptitude) and the other requires motor (eye-hand) coordination for 
quick, accurate manipulations* 

Cluster D consists of what is often characterized as semiskilled or uns"" 
killed manual work* These jobs require only minimal levels of motor coor- 
dination and manual dexterity in order to perform manual or farm labor, 
tend or feed machines, assemble objects, help more skilled workers, or pro* 
vide elementary services to the public (e*g*, shining shoes)* 

Clusters E _to G: Dealing with Social and Economic Relations * Whereas 
some of the clusters dealing with physical systems had high demands for 
quantitative versus verbal aptitude. Groups E to G have more balanced 
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demands* They do not require the spatial aptitude typically associated 
vith the physical sciences and technical vork* Instead, they often require 
clerical perception, vhich is the ability to perceive pertinent detail in 
verbal or tabular material. These three clusters range from high (Cluster 
E) to at least average (Cluster G) in intelligence required* Also, they 
probably range from more to less complex in their dealings vith people and 
data (tvo of the DOT vorker functions). None of the OAP groups included 
vithin these clusters requires any spatial or motor aptitudes, vhich is the 
major difference betveen these three clusters and the four just discussed. 

Cluster E includes social scientists, administrators, and professionals 
vho help clients deal vith the social system (e.g., lawyers, lobbyists). 
These occupations require high intelligence and above average verbal and 
numerical abilities. Thus, they appear to be somewhat less demanding in 
this regard than are the Cluster A occupations vhich include math, medi-* 
cine, and the physical sciences. 

Cluster F occupations include a variety of types of vork activities-- 
-teaching and nursing, disseminating nevs and information, selling, and 
business management -~but the aptitudes are much the same. They require 
above average intelligence, verbal aptitude, and usually clerical percep* 
tion, and average numerical aptitude. Thus they are somevhat less demand* 
ing cognitively than are the Cluster E occupations. 

Cluster G vorkers serve or care for people in a variety of vays; hospi- 
tality (e.g., flight attendant), child and adult care (e.g., practical 
nurse), and security (e.g., some police officers). They also include ani~ 
mal trainers. All require average intelligence, but apparently no other 
GATB aptitude is important in predicting job performance. 
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Clusters H ^ J: Maintaining Bureaucrattg Order * These clusters const- 
itute the records keepers and rules keepers of all other activities, and 
they carry out many of the minor transactions for the organization* The 
required aptitudes differ, ranging from purely cognitive to primarily non- 
cognitive* 

Cluster H includes occupations whose workers inspect work processes and 
products for conformity to government rules and regulations, as well as 
clerks, secretaries, tellers, cashiers, and salespeople* These jobs 
require average intelligence, numerical ability, and clerical perception* 
The requirements are much the same, although slightly lover, as those for 
Cluster F (persuading, informing, and helping individuals), except that 
Cluster H has no particular demand for verbal aptitude* Various police and 
fire officers (other than those in Cluster G) are included in this cluster 
even though their aptitude pattern resembles that of the next cluster 
(which also requires intelligence and clerical aptitude but not numerical 
aptitude), because it seemed to be a more sensible assignment* 

Whereas Cluster H occupations maintain bureaucratic rules, records, and 
transactions. Cluster I occupations primarily process (e*g«^, claims clerk) 
or orally transmit (e*g*, dispatcher) bureaucratic detail* These occupa- 
tions require average intelligence and clerical perception* 

Cluster J occupations are distinctive from those in Cluster I by requir- 
ing less cognitive and more physical processing of records* They include, 
for example, clerical machine operators* Cluster ^ occupations require 
average clerical perception and minimal manual dexterity* 

Cluster K: Performing These occupations require above average intelli- 
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gence * but the other aptitude requirements create two subclusters: music* 
literary arts* and drama which tend to require verbal aptitude and clerical 
perception (both above average)* and dance and visual arts which require 
spatial aptitude (average or above)* 

The OAF clusters are clearly a meaningful way of distinguishing the 
aptitude requir^ents of different types of occupations* The important 
question in the context of this report ist To what extent do the OAF clus- 
ters and the Skills Hap groups provide consistent or complementary views of 
occupational demands? 

In order to answer this question* half of the occupations in Appendix £ 
(Appendix £ shows specific occupational titles included in each of the OAF 
clusters) were classified according to census category (using the Clasgj>- 
f ied Index of Industries and Occuj&A^ijJns * U.S. Bureau of the Census* 1971) 
and then according to Skills Hap aptitude group (using the census code and 
Appendix C)» M^ny supervisory occupations are not included in the OAF 
data, but overlap of coverage of the two schemes is quite good otherwise* 

Table 6 provides a summary of this cross classification procedure by 
showing the predominant OAF clusters appearing within each of the Skills 
Hap aptitude groups. To aid interpretation, results are listed separately 
by major focus of work — physical relations, social relations* and bureauc* 
ratic relations* Cluster K, the performing occupations* is not included in 
the figure but will be mentioned later* 

Insert Table 6 About Here 



Looking first at the results for the Fhysical Relations clusters (A-D), 
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it is apparent that they differ systematically with the general level of 
academic aptitude required according to the DOT ratings* The very high 
academic aptitude level is represented primarily by Cluster A, high aca- 
demic aptitude by Cluster B, moderate academic aptitude by Subcluster CI* 
and the lowest level by Clusters CI* C2) and D. Neither the motor nor the 
dealing with people dimensions seem to distinguish among the four clusters, 
although it is the case that CI, C2* and B are not found among the '*low 
motor** aptitude groups. 

Turning to the Social and Economic Relations clusters (E-G), the aca- 
demic dimension once again distinguishes among the clusters* In contrast 
to the wide range of cognitive demands among Clusters A to D, dealing with 
social and economic relations* except in a serving capacity (Cluster G)* 
requires at least above average intelligence* Although the three clusters 
are found at all Skills Map levels of motor skill and involvement with peo" 
pie* they tend to fall toward the lower end of the motor skills dimension* 

The three Bureaucratic Relations clusters (l-j) are found only at the 
moderate and high academic aptitude levels of the Skills Map* the high 
level being represented primarily by Cluster H* They tend not to be high 
on the Skills Map motor aptitudes dimension* Cluster J (manipulating 
records) does not have high involvement with people whereas Cluster H tends 
to* Overall* however* the three clusters are not distinguished well by 
either the motor aptitude or people dimensions of the Skills Map* In sum* 
mary* Table 6 shows that there is clear differentiation among the OAP clus~ 
ters by academic aptitude level in ways consistent with the OAP cutting 
points* The other two dimensions of the Skills Map are only somewhat 
related to the OAP clusters* 
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The next table affords a better assessment of how consistent the OAF 
clusters and the Skills Map aptitude groups are, as well as disclosing 
additional information not available from either scheme alone* Because the 
motor and dealing with people dimensions did not distinguish clusters well, 
they have been ignored in Table 7* Table 7 lists the summary aptitude 
requirements for the clusters predominating at each of the four Skills Map 
aptitude levels and the three OAF foci of work* 



The pattern of requirements shown in Table 7 reveals the effects of 
using different types of occupational comparisons even when the job 
descriptors are basically the same. The Skills Map is based on jjit£jL-occu- 
pational comparisons because it classifies all occupations on the basis of 
their scores relative to one another on the same three dimensions, dimen- 
sions that were selected precisely because they distinguished well among 
occupations* In contrast, OAFs were developed from SATBs, which in turn 
are based on intra -occupational comparisons of the value of different apti- 
tudes in predicting job performance* Interoccupational comparisons with 
OAFs are limited to determining which aptitudes are most related to job 
performance* If the same aptitudes are important in two occupations ■ then 
the cutting scores can also be compared* One effect of the difference bet-^ 
ween data based on inter- versus intraoccupational comparisons is apparent 
from looking at the OAF aptitudes for the Fhysical Relations clusters* 

Cluster 5 occupations require above average cognitive skills according 
to their OAFs and **high** academic aptitude according to the Skills Mqp; 
results are also consistent for Cluster A occupations because they require 



Insert Table 7 About Here 
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even higher cognitive aptitude according to both schemes* Although the 
Skills Hap makes distinctions among occupations vithin Clusters A and B 
according to the two other competency dimensions (motor skills and involve* 
ment vith people), the OAPs do not* Even though some workers in these OAP 
clusters may exercise relatively high motor skills, their importance for 
job performance is probably secondary to the cognitive skills and therefore 
given no opportunity to show up in the OAFs because the OAFs emphasize the 
post important aptitudes and because no more than four aptitudes are ever 
included in an OAF* Because the OAFs do not incorporate any clear measures 
of interpersonal aptitude, there is no reason to expect OAFs to be able to 
distinguish among jobs dealing vith people and those that do not in the 
Fhysical Relations clusters. What the OAPs show, then, is the skills that 
are most important (among those assessed by the GAXB) vhile the Skills Hap 
shows the level of the skill exercised, important or not. 

Whereas only cognitive skills are represented in the relatively high 
level Clusters A and B, only motor skills or the more peripheral cognitive 
skills (form perception and spatial aptitude) are important in the lover 
level Clusters CI, C2, and D. In fact, it is only by cross classifying the 
OAF clusters by Skills Map group that it is possible to estimate vhat the 
typical academic aptitude is in clusters CI, C2, or D. It appears that 
these three clusters do not require more than an average level of intelli- 
gence or academic aptitude and that it is the motor skills that best pred- 
ict job performance. 

In the Social Relations clusters (E-G), no motor aptitudes are important 
in even the lovest level cluster (G), so a clear progression in level of 
intelligence required has ^ chance to appear: high for ^* above average 
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for F, and average for G* 

— f 

Turning to the Bureaucratic Relations clusters CH-J) , motor skills show 
up in only one cluster ( J) * Only cognitive aptitudes are most important in 
the other two clusters, both of which require at least average intelli"* 
gence * 

Looking across all three OAF foci of work, it also appears that the cut- 
ting point on any aptitude, whether cognitive or not, is related to level 
of academic aptitude on the Skills Map* For example. Clusters CI, C2, and 
D are low on the academic aptitude dimension and require only minimal motor 
skills > even though differences in motor skills are important according to 
the OAF* This pattern does not appear to be an artifact of the procedure 
used to develop modal OAFs* Both the OAF manual (U*S* Department of Labor* 
1980a, Table 9) and the list of several hundred SATBs (reorganized in 
Appendix F according to OAF cluster) reveal that few occupations require 
mo^re than minimal motor aptitude, even when motor aptitudes are the most 
important ones for predicting job performance* They also show that this is 
not the case for the cognitive skills because the cutting scores for the 
latter range all the way from minimal to high* In addition, if intelli- 
gence does appear in a SATE together with a motor aptitude, the cutting 
score for intelligence also tends to be low* 

The Skills Map shows occupations in three levels of motor skill, but the 
OA? clusters do not because no GOB group requires more than minimal motor 
skills* Reference to Table 1 and Appendix F may help explain this incon- 
sistency* Among the low and moderate academic groups in the Skills Map, 
there are few occupations rated as anything other than moderate in their 
demands for motor aptitude; that is, there is little variance in these DOT 
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aptitude ratings (see Table 1)* The SATB'^b that are available for specific 
occupations within the relevant OAP clusters (Cl, C2, and D) show a similar 
pattern of very few low or high scoring occupations within each of those 
clusters (see Appendix F}* Thus, although variation in the cutting scores 
for motor aptitude requirements does exist according to the SATB'^s, it is 
not large enough to affect the OAPs for the GOB groups where motor aptitude 
is a useful job predictor* Ironically, the GOB groups where higher cutting 
scores for motor aptitude might be found tend to be occupations where cog** 
nitive skills are most importsnt and so dominate the OAPs* Table 1 shows, 
for example, that the largest Skills Hap group with high motor skills is 
Group 27; it employs 4% of workers* This group is also high on both the 
academic aptitude and dealing with people dimensions, and includes occupa^ 
tions such as secretsry and chiropractor* An examination of the SATB 
publications for individual occupations might shed some light on this appa- 
rent inconsistency between the OAP clusters and the Skills Map, because 
those publications document how the OAPs were constructed from various ass- 
essments of the importance of all nine of the GATB aptitudes* 

Table 7 shows that intelligence and numerical aptitude are core skills 
in all three OAP foci at the two highest Skills Hap academic levels, but 
that the auxilliary skills differ by OAP focus of work in ways that make 
sense but which were not all apparent in the Skills Map analysis* The Phy- 
sical Relations clusters (at the two highest levels) are more quantitative 
than other high level OAP clusters* Verbal aptitude is important in more 
of the Social Relations clusters than in the other foci* Only the highest 
level Physical Relations cluster (A) has a requirement for verbal aptitude* 
Although a numerical vs* verbal distinction was not built into the Skills 
Hap, it was readily apparent in the resulting Skills Hap groups* What was 
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lesB emphasized was that spatial aptitude is typically associated with the 
dominance of quantitative aptitude* 

The OAF clusters show another variation in the types of cognitive skills 
required in different kinds of work where above average intelligence is 
required* The ability to perceive pertinent detail in verbal or tabular 
material (clerical perception) is important in both the Social and Bureauc^ 
ratio Relations clusters^ but not in the Physical Relations ones. This 
distinction was not explicitly noted in the Skills Map analyses, but it is 
consistent with the earlier discussion of the heterogeneity of some of the 
Skills Map groups. In particular^ a number of the groups appear to contain 
clerical vs • non"clerical subgroups. 

Turning to the two lover levels of academic aptitude> only motor skills, 
form perception^ and spatial aptitude are required in the Physical Rela- 
tions clusters » With the exception of manual dexterity in the relatively 
low level Bureaucratic Cluster J (manipulating records)> these aptitudes 
are not required for the lover level Social and Bureaucratic clusters* At 
least average intelligence and clerical perception tend to be the require*- 
ments in the latter* 

A comparison of the Skills Hap to the OAP clusters shows that "dealing 
vith people*' is not the same as **dealing with social and economic rela- 
tions/* With the exception of Clusters C2 (quick> accurate manipulation in 
crafts, etc.) and J (manipulating records), all OAF clusters contain occu~ 
pations where workers deal vith people. Conversely, with the exception of 
Clusters F (persuading, informing^ and helping individuals) and G (serving 
and caring for individuals) all contain occupations that do not have sub~ 
stantial dealings vith people. The low relation between these two dimen* 
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sions focuses attention on differences in the types of dealings with people 
different types of workers have* Many of the workers in the Dealing with 
Physical Relations clusters who deal with people probably deal with people 
primarily as physical objects (e.g., physician, barber, bus driver, eleva^ 
tor operator)* Many workers in the Bureaucratic Relatons clusters who deal 
with people probably do so by exchanging information, perhaps to facilitate 
some routine exchange (e*g*, sales clerk, secretary, bank teller, operator, 
receptionist)* Workers who deal with people in all their complexity are 
found primarily in the Social and Economic Relations clusters (e*g*, law 
yer, social worker, teacher, manager)* Maintaining social and economic 
relations does not necessarily involve extensive dealings with people 
(e*g*, accountant, librarian, political scientist), but it usually does* 

Neither the Skills Map nor the OAF clusters deal well with artistic 
occupations* They are scattered throughout the Skills Map and the OAFs for 
Cluster K (performing) are heterogeneous* The inadequacies of the DOT and 
GATE aptitude scales for describing occupations in general have been noted 
above, but apparently they are more severe for artistic and aesthetic occu** 
pations* The OAF clusters, however, are somewhat more meaningful for 
describing such jobs than is the Skills Map* 

To summarize, both the Skills Map and the OAF map created here are mean'* 
ingful and comprehensible, but in different ways* A major distinction 
according to cognitive or academic aptitude is made by both, but the other 
distinctions they emphasize are different* But because they are largely 
consistent, each augments the meaning of the other* For example, the rela- 
tion of the OAF clusters to one another is clearer, and hence their value 
as a map of occupational differences is improved, by being compared to the 
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Skills Map. In turn, the relative importance of each of the Skills Map 
dimensions to job performance is clearer as a result of the comparison. 
Criterion 5,: Parallel assessment . The claasif ication sJ nould be directly 
linked t^ ^ jga^ assessing whether individuals possess required i^b com- 
petencies . 

Establishing a link between people and jobs in the assessment of apti- 
tudes and tasks has been a longstanding but largely unfulfilled goal in 
industrial psychology. Dunnette (1976) reviewed both job analysis research 
and the study of human abilities and showed that the task requirements 
characterizing jobs are very difficult to translate into the terms typi- 
cally used to assess aptitudes. Fleishman's (1975) work shows the exten- 
sive work that is required to specify the component cognitive and motor 
aptitudes required at different stages of mastering and performing even 
elemental tasks. 

Linkage to GATB scales . The Skills Map has no direct link between peo- 
ple and jobs built into it because the DOT ratings are not explicitly 
anchored or linked to any particular means of assessing aptitudes. By way 
of contrast, the OAF groups do have such a direct link because they are 
stated in terms of scores on the GATB, which is the battery of aptitude 
tests used in developing the OAF. At least a partial link can be forged, 
however, between the Skills Hap for jobs and ways of assessing people. 

Table 7, which compares Skills Map academic levels with OAF clusters, is 
useful in this regard. Specifically, this table suggests typical GATB cut- 
ting scores for the four different academic aptitude levels of the Skills 
Map. The intelligence scale appears to be a good representation for the 
academic aptitude dimension of the Skills Map. Minimum scores for the 
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groups appear to be about 110 for the "very high** group* 100 for the "high** 
group) and perhaps 90 for the **QLoderate" group* It is not clear what the 
cutting point for the lowest group might he* The three cutting scores are* 
respectively* *3 standard deviations above the mean* the mean* and *5 stan^ 
dard deviations below the mean* Translated into IQ scores* they would be, 
respectively* 92, 100* and 108 (using 100 and 16* respectively* as esti- 
mates of the mean and standard deviation of IQ in the general population)* 
These are very rough estimates* of course* because there is variability 
within the CAP clusters themselves in the minimum level of intelligence 
required* For example* Appendix F shows that SATB cutting scores for 
intelligence in Cluster A occupations range from 130 for mathematician 
(which is 1*5 standard deviations above the mean) to 105 for numerical con- 
trol tool programmer and osteopathic physician (which is just slightly 
above the mean)* Comparisons with the OAFs do not help in establishing a 
similar link for the motor or people dimensions of the Skills Map* 

fipecif ication of the Practical m ^aP inR of the DOT scales used in creat- 
in fi the Skills M^p * Figures 3-10 were also created to help link job 
demands to ways of assessing the skills people might possess* Figures 3-6 
provide several types of information about the academic competencies dimen- 
sion of the Skills Map because they provide additional information about 
the meaning of the components of that dimension* Figure 3 presents the 
scale for the DOT variable verbal aptitude* which as shown in the figure 
ranges from a low of 5 to a high of 1* The triangles along this scale mark 
off the range over which the scores of most of the occupations in each of 
the four Skills Map academic levels fall* (Specifically the triangles mark 
off one standard deviation above and below the mean of each group*) Sample 
occupations for different scale values are also shown* To the far right,- 
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illustrstions sre provided of the job sctivities snd skills that correspond 
to the integer scsle values. To illustrste, opersting a svitchbosrd to 
provide an snsvering service for clients is an exsmple of an sctivity of 
occupations at the moderste academic level (thst group generslly ranges 
frOED 3.5 to 2.9 on the verbal aptitude scale) and stock clerks and barbers 
are examples of occupations at this level. To the far left of the table 
are shown percentages of census job titles, and then percentages of work-* 
erS) that are found at or below various scale values, (the number of work- 
ers according to 1970 census category was taken from U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1973, Table 38). For example, approximately 60% of both titles and 
workers represent job demands at or below scale value 3, which includes 
both the low and moderate academic groups. This seems consistent with the 
definition in Appendix A for that scale value: the ^^middle third of the 
population*' which ^^possesses a medium degree of the aptitude.*^ 



Insert Figures 3 and 4 About Here 



Figure 4 provides additional information about the verbal component of 
the academic aptitude dimension. Although the variable ^^language develop- 
ment** shown in this figure is not an actual component of the Skills Map 
dimension, as was verbal aptitude, it is almost as highly correlated with 
the dimension (.91 vs. ~*93, scoring is reversed in one scale accounting 
for the difference in sign). The illustrations for language development 
are in terms of academic curricula and so may be of greater practical 
value. For example, the moderate academic group is required to be able to 
write somewhere between the level of compound and complex sentences and the 
level of writing entire reports with proper form and grammar. The cumula- 
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tive percentages suggest that over half of %iorkers (see scale value 3) have 
to readi vritei or speak so that they can read various rules^ instructions, 
atlasesi or magazinesi write reports and essays, and speak with poise in 
correct English* 

Before discussing the other figures, it can he noted that the figures 
provi<!e two ways to link the job demands to the evaluation of an individu^ 
al^'s skills: absolute (Does the individual have the skills necessary to 
perform the %iork?} and relative (Hov competitive is the individual compared 
to other people who might be seeking the same job?)* A person might poss- 
ess all the language skills just cited, and so have the minimum verbal 
skills demanded in a job at about the 55th percentile in demands for verbal 
aptitude. But if 75% of the population actually possesses such verbal 
skills, the individual may be at a disadvantage when competing for the job* 
To some extent many people applying for the job may be *'overqualif ied'* in 
terms of the minimal skills required, but it may still be vise for an 
employer to select them because their greater verbal aptitude may in fact 
make them somewhat better workers* Studies of the validity generalization 
of cognitive tests suggests that this is the case (Schmidt & Hunter, 1981)* 
It is not clear what proportion of the population is qualified at each 
absolute level, but there are many academic or intellectual assessments 
that can provide data on the relative standing of individuals* The unique 
advantage of the Skills Map (as portrayed in Figures 3^10) is to provide a 
useful way of ranking occupations in their demands* 

Figures 5 and 6 refer to the other component of the Skills Hap academic 
aptitude dimension: numerical or mathematical competence* According to 
Figure 6 for mathematical development, over half of jobs require the abil^ 
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ity to make computations such as ratios, proportions, discounts, interest, 
or to do simple algebra or geometry. The "very high" level group covers a 
considerable range of numerical and math skills. One difference between 
the DOT verbal and numerical aptitude scales appears to be that the defini- 
tion (in Appendix A) of what is moderate (i.e., scale value 3) does not 
correspond to what is average in terms of actual job demands, because the 
latter is lover (i.e., closer to scale value 4). Referring back to the OAF 
patterns in Table 5 or to the OAF Magu^l (U.S. Department of Labor, 1980a, 
Table 9), it appears that the DOT scale used to estimate numerical aptitude 
should be adjusted somewhat. This would have no effect on the Skills Map, 
however, because it essentially makes this adjustment (i.e., the means of 
the Skills Map "moderate" level group are lower on DOT numerical than on 
verbal ratings). 



Insert Figures 5-10 About Here 



Figures 7-9 refer to the three components of the Skills Map motor apti- 
tude dimension: motor coordination, finger dexterity, and manual dexter- 
ity. All are correlated about -.8 with that dimension. These three fig- 
ures are interesting because they show uaat around 90% of both job titles 
and workers are at or below scale value 3, which means that 90% require no 
more than a moderate amount of the skill. In fact, most jobs fall in the 
narrow range between ^ and 3 on the motor scales. This relatively low 
level and restricted range of motor skill demands according to the DOT rat- 
ings is consistent with the OAF patterns discussed earlier. Even where 
variation in motor skills is related to job performance, the SATBs show 
that the minimal level needed for satisfactory performance is almost always 
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low* 

The final figure applies to the third Skills Hap dimension* dealing vith 
people* The DOT vorker function shovn in Figure 10, "complexity of 
involvement vith people*" is the only DOT variable general enough to repre- 
sent the third Skills Hap dimension* but it has limitations* It represents 
the difficulty level at which a worker deals with people rather than degree 
of involvement* Difficulty level and degree of involvement may be much the 
same* because the variables "dealing with people" (Depl) and the worker 
function "complexity of involvement with people" are highly correlated 
(*75)* Nevertheless* they are conceptually distinct* Parking attendants 
and sales clerks are two examples of jobs with high involvement with people 
but at a relatively low level (serving or exchanging information)* 

It is clear from the figure that involvement with people comes in many 
varieties! but most workers have only simple relations* if any at all* with 
people as part of their jobs* Two-thirds are at or below the difficulty 
level of exchanging information (speaking-signalling)* There is considera- 
ble overlap on this scale of the moderate and high dealing-with-^people 
groups, reinforcing the earlier suggestion that the three people groups 
should be consolidated to two* It would be useful to make further distinc- 
tions in the type of involvement workers have who do deal extensively with 
people* The complexity of involvement with people variable would be a 
potential variable for this purpose; of the DOT variables* it is the only 
option* 

It should be noted that this latter variable should generally be used in 
conjunction with the DOT temperament Depl because no matter how slight the 
involvement with people among high level jobs, their level of complexity of 



involvement is high (refer to the percentiles in Appendix E in the previous 
report). Another limitation of the complexity of involvement with people 
variable is noted in its documentation: ''As each of the relationships to 
People represents a wide range of complexity, resulting in considerable 
overlap among occupations, their arrangement is somewhat arbitrary and can 
be considered a hierarchy in the most general sense^^ (U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1977a, p. 1369). Th«i placement of the ^Miverting^^ item (scale value 
4) seems most questionable. 

Criterion 6^; L, j.n)c to dg piosrap ^ic data . It should be possible to link the 
classification of ^ob demands to employment statistics or d^moj^ranhic data 
about workers . 

Both the DOT and the PAQ job ratings were aggregated according to the 
over 400 1970 detailed census occupational titles before creating the 
Skills Map. (Appendix C lists those census categories and the Skills Map 
aptitude groups to which they were assigned.) The advantage of this proce- 
dure linking job descriptors to the census classification is that it pro*- 
vides acces;^ to the wide range of demographic data on the labor force that 
is collected by the Census Bureau. The distributions of the number of work*~ 
ers at each aptitude level in Figures 3-10 were available only because the 
DOT data were arranged by census code, which allowed us to use data pub- 
lished by the Census Bureau on the number of workers employed in each 
detailed census title. We also used these data to produce Table 1, which 
showed the number of workers employed in jobs demanding different combina^ 
tions of academic, motor, and people competencies. Table 1 shows that many 
combinations of competencies can be found in the U.S. economy, but half of 
all jobs fall into just a few groups: 4, 13, 15, 21, and 30. The first 
two account for 27% of all employment, they consist of jobs with low to 
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moderate academic demands, moderate demands for motor aptitudes, and no 
dealings with people, and they are represented primarily by craftsmen and 
machine operatives. The other three groups account for 25% of employment, 
and involve dealing with people but not motor skills, the major difference 
among them being academic level (moderate vs. high vs. very high). With 
low academic aptitude or skills. Group 4 is the most likely source of a 
job. With moderate academic skills, there is more choice because there are 
as many people as non-people jobs. At the high and very high academic lev- 
els, by far most of the jobs involve dealing with people. If one wants to 
obtain a job where one can exercise high motor aptitude, neither the lowest 
nor the highest academic level jobs are likely candidates. 

By linking the Skills Map to demographic data, it would also be possible 
to look at the relation between the types of demands jobs make and the 
types of people (age, race, sex, income, etc.) who fill those jobs and to 
examine questions about income determination, race and sex differences in 
employment, labor market segmentation, supply versus demand for different 
types of labor, and the role of education in preparing people for jobs. We 
will be using the Skills Map in future research to explore such issues. 

In order to link the Skills Map with demographic data collected in 1980, 
the Hap would have to be recreated after aggregating DOT ratings to the 
1980 categories. The 1980 census classification is quite different than 
the one for 1970. 

Criterion Multiple levels of analysis . The classification should 
incorporatie several levels of analysis so as to allow several levels of 
decision mak ing ( from brgfld narrow ) and to ftllow linkage with other 
materials developed ^ various levels of spec if itv . 
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The Skills Map is a broad snd simplified picture of how jobs differ in 
their aptitude demsnds. It was designed to be* For some types of deci* 
sionsi broad dimensions for distinguishing among jobs are quite useful* 
The process of vocational choice is a process of narrowing oner's alterns'' 
tivesi and it makes sense in counseling settings to use the Skills Hap to 
narrow them first according to the most general and important requirements 
and then proceed to examine the more specific sk .Is required* For exam* 
plei if the major difference among jobs is an academic competence or intel* 
ligence factori then it may be a useful strategy for individuals to focus 
their attention on jobs that are neither far below nor far above their 
apparent academic aptitude level* It may even be useful for them to just 
realize what jobs are and are not available to people with below averagei 
averagei or above average academic competencies* Knowing what sorts of 
jobs are usually available to someone with only a high school degree versus 
those that are available to a more highly educated person may help people 
who are uncertain about continuing their educations to decide whether or 
not it is worthwhile or important for them to continue in school* Alsoi 
more specific training is generally required for most jobsi but the types 
of training that are realistic options often depend upon oner's general 
aptitudes I whether they be academic i motor i or interpersonal * Likewise i if 
an individual is very interested in or good at working with their hands or 
working with people^ the Skills Hap can give them an overview of their 
optionSi including the other general competencies that may be required for 
them to obtain a job where they can exercise their motor or interpersonal 
skills * 

Appendices C*I were included in the earlier report in order to provide 
more detailed information about job demands* They show for each of the 400 
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or 8o census categories whether the demand for each worker trait is low, 
moderate, or high. These data were used to provide descriptive profiles of 
the 36 Skills Map aptitude groups (see Appendix B in the present report) as 
well as to highlight the variation within the groups along other dimensions 
of job demands (e*g*, need for vigilance, tolerance of stress)* As dis- 
cussed earlier, however, an intermediate level of analysis would also be 
desirable. *'Sub^aps*' showing distinctions of secondary importance would 
be useful, in part because the secondary dimensions are likely to be diffe~ 
rent for high vs* low-level jobs* As already discussed, the interpersonal 
skills required probably differ by job level* 

Once people have narrowed their options, they need to know more about 
the skills or training required in the one or few occupations they are ser- 
ously considering* Likewise, training or selection programs for specific 
types of jobs should specify the particular aptitudes (and levels of those 
aptitudes) necessary for entry as well as the particular skills that the 
job entrant is expected to develop* Such detailed information is beyond 
the scope of the Skills Map. Any one classification system, particuarly a 
global one, is going to be limited in the amount of detail it provides* 
However, a classification becomes more useful to the extent that it can be 
explicitly linked to other sources of information* Also, if it can be used 
to organize disparate sources of information and thereby make their rela~ 
tions to the classification and to each other clearer, all the sources of 
information as well as the classification increase in both practical and 
theoretical value* The discussion earlier in this report of the similari~ 
ties and differences between the Skills Map and the U*S* Employment Ser- 
vicers OAF groups provides a clear example* Linking the occupations in the 
nccupational Outlook Handbook (U*S* Department of Labor, 1982b) to the 
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Skills Map muld be another* Many studies have been done examining job 
demands but, as noted earlier, they have typically been limited in the job 
descriptors, occupations, or job settings analyzed* It would therefore be 
informative to organize studies of the validity of various predictors of 
job performance according to the major Skills Hap competencies they 
require, because it might reveal patterns of validity generalization by 
type of occupation or type of job attribute. As already noted, job classi^ 
fication and validity studies could profit from better theory about job 
demands* Several other examples illustrate the potential organizational 
value of a broad classification such as the Skills Hap* 

The program at the National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
on occupational adaptability, employability, and transferable skills (e*g», 
Selz, 1980; Sjogren, 1971; Altman, 1976; Faddis, 1979; HcKinlay, 1976; 
Miguel, 1977; Selz, Jones, & Ashley, 1980) focused on job-related skills 
general to all jobs* The objective of the Skills Map is not the same; it 
is to show the differences in what makes a person employable from one occu*- 
pation to another. Selz (1980, p. 24) provides a list of 39 employability 
skills that were developed ^^through a search of literature, an examination 
of numerous programs to prepare people for vork, and the advice and consul*- 
tation of educators and personnel in business and industry'' (pp. 1-2)* She 
classified each under one or more of four headings: **doing what the man 
wants" (e*g*, follow rules and policies, get along with others, use the 
tools and equipment a job calls for), ''getting yours*' (e*g*, ask for a 
raise, manage oner's own time and activities, know oner's rights as an 
employee), "taking charge'* (e*g*, figure out a better way to get things 
done, persuade others to oner's way of thinking, interview for different job 
positions when necessary), and '^finding your niche^ (e*g*, get a job for 
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vhich one has the training snd backgroundi knov vhat kind of vork one vants 
to do, fill out forms as required by lav or an employer)* Most of the 
"getting yours*' and "finding your niche" items reflect career management 
and job finding skills and so are outside the scope of the Skills Map. 
Items in the other tvo sets are more relevant to the Skills Map, although 
some are vague in order to be applicable to all jobs (e*g*, use the read- 
ing, vriting^ and math skills the job calls for)* The items that are more 
specific (e.g., get along vith others) are fairly elemental. Taken 
together, the set of 39 items can most usefully be conceptualized as skills 
useful for teenagers looking for vork, vork vhich is probably lov level and 
entry level. As such, these skills are only peripherally relevant to most 
groups in the Skills Map because it deals vith the full range of jobs in 
the economy. 

Sjogren'^s (1971) report for NCRVE on occupational adaptability revievs 
the need for clustering occupations according to their similarities in 
order to develop more efficient and effective vocational curricula and 
training programs. He also revievs efforts to do so. Although the reviev 
a reflects somevhat narrover focus than the concerns underlying the devel- 
opment of the Skills Map (because of the former'^s focus on job training 
programs), the tvo are consistent because of their common concern vith var - 
iations in demands from one job to another. Sjogren does not discuss any 
particular lists of skills that are transferable from some jobs to others, 
but the studies he cites could probably be usefully organized according to 
the Skills Hap dimensions. 

The Generic S Is project of the Canada Department of Manpover and 
Immigration (e.g., Smith^, 1975; Kavula & Smith, 1975; Randhava, 1978) is 
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another example of an effort to identify skills that are common vs* unique 
to different occupations for training purposes* The five a priori types of 
skills that were assessed are similar to the dimensions of the Skills Hap: 
mathematics, communication, and reasoning (all three of which corresond to 
math, verbal, and reasoning variables highly correlated with the Skills Map 
academic apttude dimension) and interpersonal and manipulative skills 
(which correspond, respectively, to the Skills Map people and motor dimen- 
sions)* Each of these five .^kill areas is represented by specific items of 
a curricular nature (e*g*, change fractions to decimals or percentages, 
write single paragraph letters)* Comparing these items to the content of 
the three GED components (see math, language, and reasoning. Appendix A) 
suggests that the Generic Skills Project items correspond primarily to the 
two lowest levels on the three GED scales, which in turn correspond to the 
low ^nd some of the moderate academic aptitude groups in the Skills Map* 
When the 76 occupations included in the Generic Skills Project are classi- 
fied according to the Skills Map, most are found at the moderate academic 
level although some are found at each of the four levels* All levels of 
motor aptitude and dealing with people are represented* Examples of occu- 
pations at each of the academic aptitude levels are: welder and janitor 
(lew), auto mechanic and barber (moderate), bookkeeper and secretary 
(high), and medical laboratory technician and draftsman (very high)* The 
76 occupations are not representative of all occupations but instead are 
occupations which are ^'generally agreed to be at the vocational levels 
(trades, aides, technicians, craftsmen, and technologists) and not for 
those occupations in which people are generally prepared by university 
degree programs*' (p* 2)* 
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The Generic Skills Project analyses of which skills are core to all 
non- supervisory and to all supervisory occupations versus the skills that 
are required in only some jobB and not others (e*g*, Kawula & Smith, 1975) 
could be reviewed for their relation to the Skills Map and itB appendices* 
This would help to link the Skills Hap to detailed information it does not 
now incorporate. It is clear from the preceeding comments, however, that 
any generic skills the Generic Skills Project reveals refer to only a sub- 
set of all jobs* Specifically, they apply primarily to jobs requiring mod- 
erate levels of academic aptitude* 

In stjinmary, little has been done to link the Skills Map to other sources 
of job information, but it appears to offer a useful organizing scheme for 
more detailed data* The strength of the Skills Map is its breadth and gen- 
erality* Its usefulness could be extended with additional (more detailed) 
levels of analysis* With the exception of the proposed sub^aps, that may 
best be accomplished by incorporating and reorganizing existing more pie- 
cemeal research and information about job demands* 

Conclusions 

This report reviewed the development of the Skills Map, a comprehensive 
classification of occupations based on their competency requirements* The 
bulk of the report was then devoted to assessing that classification 
according to seven criteria* Although some of the criteria could be 
applied to any classification, they were posed with the specific goal of 
producing a scheme useful for assessing the employability of individuals or 
different groups in the population for different types of work* The Skills 
Hap ranges from poor to excellent across the different criteria* 

SO 
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Criterion i; Valid job d ^gcriptorg . There is insufficient information 
for evsluating the reliability of most DOT items snd of the individual PAQ 
items, although on the whole the availsble evidence is positive. Because 
of the greater problems DOT raters seem to e:cperience than do PAQ anslysts 
in producing job ratings, the DOT may suffer from more illusory halo, which 
is a problem characterizing all job ratings. A comparison of GATB and DOT 
data suggested where illusory halo may he a particular problem. Despite 
the problems job ratings hsve, they are the only practical way to obtain 
relevant job data for a large set of occupations, and such ratings are 
superior to data based on the sttributes of job incumbents. Aggregating 
the job ratings for the 12,064 civilian DOT occupations into 396 census 
categories appears to ameliorate some on the problems of the DOT data, par- 
ticularly their overrepreaentation of manufacturing vs. service occupa- 
tions. Overall, the data upon which the Skills Map is based are probably 
of fair to good quality when aggregated. 

Criterion 2^: Occupational coverage . The DOT data provide excellent 
coverage of the range and variety of jobs in the U.S. economy. Less than 
1% of the workforce is not covered by DOT ratings because of lack of DOT 
data for their occupations. (About 6% are not covered because of lack of 
data for determining what occupations they hold.) Thus the Skills Map also 
provides excellent coverage. 

Criterion 3,; Aptitude cover afte . Most of the DOT scales have the advan- 
tage of measuring worker attribute requirements and worker behaviors as 
opposed to task requirements, the latter being less relevant for assessing 
the employability of individuals. The PAQ items refer primarily to worker 
behaviors. The DOT provides good coverage of two of the three general 
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types of competency judged* a priori* to be important: cognitive and motor 
aptitudes* Although one DOT variable distinguishes between jobs dealing 
with people and those not* it does not provide a good description of the 
interpersonal skills required by jobs* the third dimension judgsd to be 
important a priori* The PAQ provides more data on interpersonal activi- 
ties, but primarily for the higher-level jobs* The lack of data on inter- 
personal skills is the greatest aptitude omission of the Skills Hap in its 
present form* Data from other sources* together with analysis of the 
internal problems of the Skills Map itself, were used to suggest improve- 
ments* In particular* the importance of personal presentation skills 
(e*g* , attractiveness* persuasiveness) and level of complexity of dealing 
with people are attributes that could be added to the Kap to more usefully 
distinguish among jobs dealing with people* "Sub-maps*' were also suggested 
so that competencies of secondary importance, but which probably differ 
according to general level of work, could be specified* Physical strength, 
organization and planning skills, and particular interpersonal competencies 
(e*g*, persuasiveness vs* deference) are examples of potential secondary 
dimensions* 

Criterion A; Comprehensib le map * The Skills Hap was created by an 
objective and replicable method; it was also designed so that the underly- 
ing dimensions of the map* which were used to create the 36 Skills Hap 
groups* would be clear and meaningful to potential users* The resulting 
groups are heterogeneous along other dimensions of competency and job con- 
ditions, which is a result that is to be expected but which decreases the 
face validity of the map to potential users. The incorporation of "sub- 
maps" into the Skills Hap is one way to create more homogeneous groups* 
The USES job classification published in the Guide fp r, Occupational Ex j » lo- 
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ration was reorganized according to the Occupational Aptitude Patterns 
(OAFs) of the groups and then compared to the Skills Hap. The two ways of 
mapping the aptitude requirements of jobs are consistent in distinguishing 
the cognitive demands of jobs. The other distinctions the two schemes make 
differ, however, because the OAPs make intr^i* occupational comparisons 
(i.e., of which aptitude is most important for job performance within a 
job) whereas the DOT ratings as used in the Skills Hap make .in^ex* occupa- 
tional comparisons (i.e., of the relative standing of all occupations on an 
aptitude dimension, whether the aptitude is important or not in any parti* 
cular job). Both schemes provide useful maps of the distinctions among 
jobs, although each is limited in the types of distinctions it draws. 

Criterion 5_: Parallel assessment . The greatest limitation of the 
Skills Map is that it rtovides no direct way to compare the skills people 
possess with the skills jobs require, a failing also characterizing most 
assessments of jobs or people. Partial links were created, however, bet- 
ween the Skills Hap academic dimension and GATB or IQ scores. In addition, 
sample occupations and worker tasks and behaviors were used to illustrate 
the skill levels required in the different Skills Hap groups. Additional 
links are desirable. 

Criterion 6: Link to demographirC d^ata . A valuable feature of the 
Skills Hap is that it links che assessment of job competency requirements 
to a wide range of data about employment levels and worker characteristics. 
Several figures showed, for example, vhat proportion of jobs in 1970 
required workers to perform at specific skill ^.^wels. 

Criterion X= Hultiple levels of apaljsis . Another valuable feature of 
the Skills Map is that it provides a broad, simplified portrait of the com- 
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petency demands of all jobs in the U*S* This global view is useful for 
making the broad decisions that typify the earliest stages of vocational 
decision making* It also helps to organize, interpret, and put into per*' 
spective the many studies of jobs which are more limited in the jobs, apti- 
tudes, or job settings they incorporate, nevertheless, it is useful to be 
able to move systematically to more detailed levels of analysis for both 
decision making and theoretical purposes* The Skills Map incorporates a 
set of appendices which provide more detailed data about the 400 of so 
detailed census titles as well as about the 36 Skills Map groups, but at 
least one more intermediate level of analysis would be desirable* The sug- 
gested sub^aps could constitute this intermediate level* In addition, it 
would be useful to show how other sources of data about jobs, such as the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook s could be used in conjunction with the Skills 
Map* 

Finally, some general comments about strengths and limitations of the 
Skills Map are in order* Any classification is good for some purposes but 
not others » The Skills Map was designed to provide information about the 
employabil ity of people for different kinds of work according to the copipe - 
tencies those jobs require^ Clearly, more than job^related competencies 
are involved in locating^ being hired for, being promoted in, and being 
paid for particular types of work* Educational credentials are important 
in many jobs, but they are not eauival^!^ to any particular competency even 
though they are strongly related to academic competence* Tenure ^nd job 
conditions which are considered compensable (e*g*, hazardous work) are 
important and legitimate determinants of pay* A per song's vocational inter* 
ests, not just their capabilities, may also influence their career develop- 
ment » But competencies do play a part, perhaps particularly in determining 
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who is not suitable for particular jobs, that Is, as a knock-out factor. 
And with the increasing pressure upon employers to show that their job 
selection procedures are actually related to job demands > information abo 
job competency requirements may become increasingly Important as well. 
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Table I 



Percentage of Workers Employed In Jobs Requiring 
Different Levels and Combinations of General Competencies 



An tl tude 


Ad tl tude 


T nt*7 


DpaI Ino wf th Dprtn 1 e 
Mn^p r A tp 


Hlsh 


Tnt a1 




Lo 


Lo 


2.6 


1.8 


0.6 


5.0/ 






Mod 


19.1 


1.5 


0.4 


21.0 7 


27.9 




Hi 


1.9 






I 9 J 




Mod 


Lo 


0.04 


2.5 


2.1 


4.6^) 






Mod 


8.3 


4.3 


9.2 


21.8 *7 


31.4 




Hi 


3.3 


0.8 


0.9 


5.0 J 




HI 


Lo 


0.04 


0.6 


7.0 


III 






Mod 


2.4 


0 4 


1.7 




17.6 




HI 


1.1 


0.2 


4.1 


5.1] 




Very Hi . 


Lo 


0.3 


1.1 


9.0 


10.4) 






Mod 


0.4 


1.4 


2.6 


4.4 '> 


16.4 




HI 


0.8 


0.2 


0.6 


1.6 ) 




Total 


Lo 


3.0 


6.0 


18.7 


27.7 






Mod 


30.2 


7.6 


13.9 


51.7 






HI 


7.1 


1.2 


5.6 


13.9 




Total 


Total 


40.3 


14.8 


38.2 


93.3* 





a ' 
Occupations of 6.0% of employed workers were not known; 0,8% held occupations 

which could not be classified In the skills map. 
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Table 2 



The Distributions of Most DOT Ratings for 
Two Sets of Job Titles: A 10% Random Sample (N=l,172) 
of DOT Job Titles^ and 12,064 DOT Job Titles Aggregated 
into 396 Census Categories 



Vui iahle 



Mean 



SD 



Kurtosls 



Skew 



Sample Aggreg. Sample Aggreg. Sample Aggreg. Sample Aggreg, 



Mln. and Max^ 
Sample Aggreg. 



Worker functionG 





4.11 


3.12 


2.09 


1.74 


People 


6.83 


6.20 


1.85 


1.63 


Things 


4.32 


4.21 


2.31 


2.10 


Training tLmes 










GED 


3.00 


3.62 


1.09 


1.08 


Reasoning 




3.62 




1.08 


Math 




2.72 




1.19 






3.06 




1.27 


SVP 


4.46 


5.44 


2.06 


1.74 


Aptitudes *^ 










Intelligence 


3.19 


2.78 


.72 


.74 


Verbal 


3.43 


2.96 


.78 


.83 


Numerical 


3.63 


3.26 


.78 


.76 


Spatial 


3.47 


3.28 


.71 


.69 


Form 


3.36 


3.22 


.67 


.57 



perception 



~i • *#u 


~i • UD 


-A A7 




0 6 


0 6 


1.90 


1.95 


-1.63 


-1.35 


0,8 


0,8 


-1.27 


-1.40 


-0.28 


-0.07 


0,7 


.5,7 


- .A5 


- .61 


.12 


- .27 


1,6 


1,6 




- .61 




.27 




1,6 




- .10 




.73 




1,6 




- .80 




.42 




1,6 


-1.26 


-1.05 


.23 


- .27 


1,9 


1.7,9 


.31 


- .31 


- .65 


- .58 


1,4 


1,4 


.83 


- .63 


-1.17 


- .57 


1,5 


1,4.2 


.43 


.34 


- .49 


- .79 


1,5 


1,5 


.37 


.40 


- .77 


- .72 


1,5 


1,5 


- .30 


.16 


- .53 


- .64 


2,5 


1.1,4.3 
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ERIC 



TahU; 2 - 



cont. 



Variable Mean SD Kurtosls Skew Mln. and Max. 

Sample Aggteg. Sample Aggteg. Sample Aggteg. Sample Agbreg. Sample Aggreg. 



Clerical 


3.89 


3.52 


.79 


.73 


- .28 


- .37 


- .36 


- .51 


2,5 


1,5 


DO r ctio t. i nn 






















Motor 


3.46 


3.42 


.56 


.44 


- .79 


.71 


- .24 


- .54 


1,5 


2,4. 


coordination 






















Finger 


3.56 


3.43 


.61 


.51 


.30 


1.17 


- .88 


- .97 


1,5 


1.4, 


dexerity 






















Man ua 1 


3.21 


3.28 


.53 


.47 


.72 


.52 


.32 


- .89 


1,5 


1.5, 


dexerity 






















Eye-liand-f oot 


4.67 


4.53 


.60 


.54 


2.89 


3.39 


-1.80 


-1.63 


1,5 


1.5, 


coordinaC Ion 






















Color 


4.52 


4.33 


.70 


.56 


1.85 


1.04 


-1.42 


-1.03 


1,5 


2,5 


dlscritninaClon 






















TetnperatnenCs 






















DCP 


.18 


.24 


.38 


.32 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0,1 


0,1 


FIF 


.01 


.03 


.10 


.13 










0,1 


0,1 


INFLU 


.04 


.09 


.20 


.23 










0,1 


0,1 


SJC 


.17 


.30 


.38 


.33 










0,1 


0,1 


MVC 


.39 


.47 


.49 


.36 










0,1 


0,1 


DEPL 


.23 


.38 


.42 


.39 










0>1 


0,1 


REPCON 


.46 


.26 


.50 


.32 










0,1 


0,1 


PUS 


.02 


.03 


.16 


.10 










0,1 


0,.9 


STS 


.60 


.51 


.49 


.38 










0,1 


0,1 


VARCH 


.20 


.29 


.40 


.30 










0,1 


0,1 


Interests 






















Data vs. 


- .57 


- .26 


.66 


.66 


.27 


-1.00 


1.23 


.56 


-1,1 


-1,1 



thint;s 



ERIC 
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Table 2 - cowl. 



Variable Menn Kurtosis Skew Min, and Max> 

Sample Aggrcg. Sample Aggreg. Sample Aggreg. Sample Aggrcg. Sample Aggreg. 



Science vs. - . 12 


- .11 


.45 


.53 


1.40 


- .05 


- .49 


.22 


-1,1 


-1,1 






















Creative vs. - .47 


- .28 


.53 


.44 


-1.25 


- .01 


.21 


.24 


-1,1 


-1,1 


rout Ine 


















Machines vs. .62 


.38 


.55 


.54 


.08 


.06 


-1.05 


- .83 


-1,1 


-1,1 


social welfare 




















Prod<tctive vs. - .05 


- .05 


.47 


.40 


1.50 


1.01 


- .18 


- .18 


-1,1 


-1,1 


prestige 




















Physical demands ^ 




















Strength 2.39 


2.22 


.91 


.67 


- .15 


- .43 


.42 


.14 


1,5 


1,4 


a 

Data for the 10% sample of job 


titles 


are taken 


from 


Miller, 


et al. , 


(1980, p. 


174). 





b 

High scores for worker functions represent low complexity of involvement. 



High scores for aptitudes represent low levels of the aptitudes. 

cl 

First item is scored 1; second item -1. 

e 

Only one of the physical demands is listed liere. None of the working conditions is. 
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Table 3 



Corcsladons Between Apdcudes for Two Samples of 
Individuals Assessed wlch che CATS and Correlations 



Secveen Kadngd of Apclcu<te Reqtil 




T or 


LWv acts 


O [ 








Job 


Tides 












Corrdladon becween apcicudes on 


che GATB for 


cwo 


9 amp X-C- a v I- 


, a 

peup -LQ 






G 


V 


N 


S 


p 


Q 


K F 




G-tncelllgdnce 




.77 


.78 


.62 


.43 


.45 


.31 




V-Verbal Apdcude 


.84 




.50 


.34 


.27 


.38 


.25 — 




M-Munierlcal Apcittide 


.86 


.67 




.28 


.39 


.50 


.35 




S-Spadal Apdctide 


.74 


.46 


.51 




.46 


.27 


.16 




F-FortQ Fercepdon 


.61 


.47 


.58 


.59 




.52 


.32 




<3-Clecical Percepcion 


.64 


.62 


.66 


.39 


.65 




.39 




fC-Mocor Coordlnadon 


.36 


.37 


.41 


.20 


.45 


.51 






F-Finger Oexcericy 


.25 


.17 


.24 


.29 


.42 


.32 


.37 




>^Manti<xl DsKcaricy 


.19 


.10 


.21 


.21 


.37 


.26 


.46 .52 





Correladons becueen (1) mean GAT8 scores of people In dlfferenc occtipad .ns 

am) (2) scores one SD below che mean (esdniacecl minimum re<^ulremenc3 for che Job) 



G-In telllgen^e 


(.99) 


.93 


.97 


.91 


.80 


.76 


.65 


.38 


.41 


V-Verbal Apdcade 


.91 


(.98) 


.89 


.76 


.74 


.82 


.73 


.40 


.33 


N-Uumerical APdcude 


.91 


.88 ( 


.99) 


.85 


.82 


.80 


.69 


.39 


.43 


S-Spatlal APdtude 


.86 


.71 


.77 


(.93) 


.79 


.63 


.52 


.37 


.45 


p-Form Perception 


.77 


.69 


.81 


.77 


(.98) 


.86 


.81 


.64 


.58 


Q-Clerlcal Fercepdon 


.72 


.81 


.82 


.60 


.82 


(.98) 


.87 


.53 


.46 


iC-Motor Coordtftadon 


.46 


.49 


.56 


.37 


.67 


.69 


<.98) 


.66 


.57 


F**Flftger Dexcftrlty 


.17 


.16 


.21 


.20 


.37 


.26 


.56 


(.97) 


.63 


M-Maftual Daxcerity 


.17 


.11 


.20 


.22 


.31 


.22 


.50 


.83 


(.96) 


Correladons betveen DOT apdcude 


racings for 


cwo sees of job deles ^ 




G-Incelllgence 




.82 


.73 


.51 


.40 


.61 


.09 


.19 


-.12 


V-Verbal Apdcude 


.95 




.71 


.40 


.32 


.63 


.00 


.14 


-.22 


N-Nunerlcal Apdcude 


.87 


.83 




.47 


.41 


.68 


.09 


.20 


-.08 


S-Spa dal Apdtude 


.47 


.36 


.53 




.60 


.21 


.31 


.36 


.27 


P-Focm Percepdoft 


.46 


.37 


.50 


.77 




.23 


.31 


.47 


.25 


Q-Clerlcal Perception 


.67 


.71 


.67 


.07 


.20 




.02 


.12 


-.20 


(C-Motor Coordlnadon 


-.08 


^.16 ^ 


.08 


.37 


.44 


-.13 




.53 


.52 


F-Finger Dexcerity 


.15 


.06 


.17 


.^3 


.65 


^.00 


.72 




.44 


>(-MantiaI Dexcerlcy 


-.25 


-.36 - 


.19 


.41 


.43 


^.48 


.71 


.69 





^Source; U.S. Deparccienc of Labor, Manual for che USTES General Apdcude Tesc Bacterv . 
Section IILl Developroent . (1970, p . 3^7. 

Above che diagonal: 2,649 basic ainnen. 8elow che dlagonalt 23*428 em|>loyed workers, 
appllcancs, apprendces, scudencs* and cralnees. 

^Above che diagonal: correladons among meane; below che diagonal; correladons 
ainong lower cutdng polncs sec ac one scandard devladon below che mean; tn che 
diagonal: correladons becween means and cuctlng poincs on the same scale. 
Correladons calculaced from data in the CAT8 Hanual, Section III (Table 9-3). 

*^Above che diagonal: a 10% random sample of :ill DOT deles <N-1,172: Miller, ec al.* 
1980, p. 178). 8elow che diagonal; 12,064 DOT tides aggregaced to 396 1970 census 
categories. 
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Table 4 



Factor Loadings^ of Job-Related Traits on Six Dimensions 
of Job Competencies Required among 
Relatively High-Level Jobs (N-290) 




Be tactful and considerate 


.64 












2.9 


0.7 


Be attractive S well groomed 


,62 










.38 


2. A 


0.8 


Have poise 


* 59 












2.9 


0.8 


nave in te^ r i ty 














3.5 


0. 7 


Be persuasive & motivating 






-.28 






.32 


3.1 


0.8 


Represent company well to 


















the public 


.A3 


.26 








.37 


2.8 


1.0 


DOT -Dealing with people 


.39 












0.8 


0.3 


Be fair & impartial 


.35 












2.9 


0.9 


Flan ahead & anticipate problems 




.69 










3. A 


0.7 


Coordinate ^ schedule activities 


.36 


.58 










3.1 


0.8 


Spot & tackle problems quickly 




.55 






.26 




3.3 


0.7 


Visualize things before completion 




.A7 






.A5 




3.1 


0.8 


Handle several tasks at one time 




.AA 










3. A 


0.7 


Take initiative & responsibility 


.27 


.A3 






.27 


.26 


3.3 


0.7 


Think logically & analytically 




.39 




.3A 


.30 




3.5 


0.6 


!Be good at math 




.32 










2.5 


0.9 


Fay attention to details 




.31 










3. A 


0.6 


Make decisions quickly 




.31 










2.9 


0.8 


Have physical coordination 






.86 








1.6 


0.9 


Have manual dexterity 






.85 








1.7 


1.0 



O' 



iOO 



Table 4 - cont. 



Trait 



Have physica 1 s t rengtli 

and endurance 
Have iiifther dej;ree or 

credential 
PRKSTTGE 

Give information by writing 
reports , memos » etc. 



I. II, III. 







T3 








iH 




a> 








CO 


c 


N 








C 


o 


-H 








o 


-H 


C 




iH 


<u 


CM 










iH 4J 


M 


CO 








iH « 


a> 




M 




(0 


CO C 




c 


O 




C 


U *H 








CO 


o 


•H TJ 




CM 


iH 






CM M 


O 


a> 


iH 






O 


O 


M 






a> 


R 










V4 


t34 <J 



.60 



-.28 



Have attended the right college 
Get information by reading 
Have a lot of ideas 
Think of new approaches to 
problems 



Learn quickly 

Be competitive .26 
Have good contacts 



lOi 



Factors 



IV. 



V. 



VI. 



T3 
CO 



> 



CO 



0) 



SD 



1.7 



0.9 



.78 

.65 

,50 

.49 
.41 



,71 
.59 
.26 



.68 
.57 



2.4 
61.8 

2.9 

1.5 
3.3 
2.7 

3.1 

3.2 
2.6 
2.6 



1. 1 
14.6 

1.0 

Q.8 
0.8 
0.8 

0.7 

0.6 
1.0 
0.9 
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Table A - cont. 



Factors 



Trait 



I. 



(0 P 

d o 

O 

O <D 

O M 



II, 



III 











<D 








N 








*rf 








d 




rH 




















M 




(A 




O 


d 


d 








o 




rH 




o. 








0) 


b S 






0) 








M 





IV. 



iH U 
rH P 



V. 



VI. 

























4-* 
















O 




o 



SD 



Traits not related to any of the six factors 






Get information by talking with 






people 


3.6 


0.5 


Give information by talking with people 


3.5 


0.7 


Evaluate, discipline, and praise 






others 


2.9 


1.0 


Be dedicated and conscientious 


3.5 


0.6 


Cooperate with coworkers ^ 


3.0 


0.7 


Have a good memory 


3.0 


0.7 


Concentrate in distracting or 






stressful situations 


3.1 


0.8 


Follow orders & support company 






policies 


2. A 


0.9 



Eifienvalues 



7 A 



2.6 



2.3 



1.8 



1.3 



1.1 



fOnly factor loadings greater than .25 are shown. Orthogonal factor analysis with varimax rotation. 

See Cottfredson, Finuccl, and Childs (1982) for a description of the study from which these results are taken, 
cprestige measured on a scale from 0 to 96; dealing with people, 0 to 1 ; other traits: I==makes no difference, 2=helps 
little, 3=helps a lot, 4=critical. 
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Table 5 



Occupational Aptitude Patterns (OAPs) for the 
66 Work Groups for the Gnidp fnr Orcnpatinnnl 
Ryn1ni-/^r1nn (COE); Organized into 11 
Occupational Clusters AccorrT-fnjr to 
the Similarity of their OAPs ^ 



a t 
OAP No. COE Code COE Croup CATR Scale 



Occupations Dealing with Physical Relations 



Cluster A; Researching^ designing, an d modi Fyine physical systems 



7 


02.01 


Physical sciences 


115 


105 


110 


110 


8 


02.02 


Life sciences 


115 


105 


110 


110 


9 


02.03 


Medical sciences 


11.5 


105 


110 


110 


52 


11.01 


Mathematics & statistics 


115 


100 


110 


100 


17 


05.01 


Engineering 


115 




105 


110 


Cluster 


B: Operatinfi and testing physical systems 










18 


05.02 


Managerial work: incchan Leal 


105 


100 


100 


95 


19 


05.03 


Engineering technology 


105 




100 


100 


20 


05.04 


Air & water vehicle operation 


105 




100 


100 


10 


02.04 


Laboratory technology 


105 




100 




11 


03.01 


Managerial work: plants & 


)00 




90 





105 



animals 

lOG 



Table 5 - 



cont. 



OAF No. GOE Code COK Croup 



M 



Cluster C: CraFtlni>> nssumbl infi^ repalriiifi^ inspecting, and ^;ottinf; up 
or operntin); equipment 

Sub-cluster C-1; Spatial orientation 



22 


05.07 


OiiA 1 "f t" V nnti t* iTi 1 


on 












30 


06.01 


Production teciiiiology 


85 


90 


85 










(1-2) 














6 


01.06 


Crafts arts 




90 


85 






85 


21 


05.05 


Craft technology 




90 


85 






85 


23 


05.08 


Land & water vehicle operation 




85 


80 






85 


26 


05.10 


Crafts 




85 


80 






85 




(1-4) 
















28 


05.11 


Equipment operation 




85 


80 






85 


31 


06.01 


Production technology 




O CI 
OJ 


85 










(3-6) 
















i6 


oy.o2 


liarber b hunuty scrvtct^ri 




85 




yo 




85 


47 


09.03 


Passenger servi ces 


* 


85 








85 


lb-cluster C-2; 


Quick, accurate manipulation 














27 


05.10 


Crafts 






80 


85 




85 




(5-6) 
















32 


06.02 


Production work 






80 


85 




85 


33 


06.03 


Quality control 






80 


85 




85 


.uster 


D; Tendin 


g (machines, building, plants, animals) and 
















attending (workers, tiie public) 














34 


06.04 


Elemental work: industrial 








85 


80 


80 


13 


03.03 


Animal training & service 








85 




85 




(3-6) 
















14 


03.04 


Elemental work; plants & 








85 




80 






animals 














29 


05.12 


Elemental work: mkrahanlcnl 








85 




80 


44 


08.03 


Vending 








85 




80 


48 


09.05 


Attendant services 








85 




80 



Table; 5 - 



cont. 



GAP No. GOE Code GOE Clroup G V N S P K 1- M 



Dealing with Social and Economic Relations 



Cluster E: ResearcliinR* planninR, and maintaining societal syatemu 



55 


11.03 
(0-1) 


Soclcil research 


110 


100 


105 




57 


11.04 
(1) 


Law 


110 


100 


105 




60 


11.06 


Finance 


110 


95 


105 


100 


49 


10.01 


Social services 


105 


100 


100 


95 


59 


11.05 


Business administration 


105 


95 


100 


100 


61 


11.07 


Services administration 


105 


95 


100 


100 


63 


11.09 


Promotion 


105 


95 


100 


100 



Cluster F: Persuading^ informing^ and helping individuals 



ERIC 



50 


10.02 


Nursing, therapy, and speciiilized 


105 


100 








teacliing seirvices 








42 


08.01 


Sales technology 


100 


100 


95 


53 


11.02 


Educcitlonal & library services 


100 


100 


95 




(1-2) 










56 


11.03 


Social research 


100 


100 


95 




(2-3) 










58 


11,04 


Law 


100 


100 


95 




(2) 










62 


11.08 


Communications 


100 


100 


95 


65 


Jl.ll 


Business maiifigument 


100 


95 


95 


66 


11.12 


Contracts & claims 


100 


95 


95 


.uster 


G: Serving 


and caring for individuals 








45 


09.01 


Hospitality seirvices 


95 






51 


10.03 


Child & adult care 


95 






16 


04.02 


Security services 


95 






12 


03.03 


Animal training & service 


95 







109 



(2) 



100 
100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 



85 



110 



Table 5 - cont. 



OAP No. GOE Code GOE Group GVNSPQKFM 



Maintaining Bureaucratic Order 



Cluster H: Maintaining bureaucratic rules, records, and trnnsnctions 



64 


11. 10 


Regulations enforcement 


105 


95 


95 


15 


04.01 


Safety & law enforcement 


100 




95 


35 


07.01 


Administrative detail 


100 


95 


100 


36 


07. 02 


Mathematical detail 


95 


90 


100 


37 


07.03 


Financial detail 


95 


90 


100 


43 


08.02 


General sales 


95 


90 


90 


24 


05.09 


Materials control 


95 


85 


90 




(1-4) 










Luster 


I: Processing information 








38 


07.04 


Oral communications 


95 




95 


39 


07.05 


Records processing 


95 




95 


54 


11.02 


Educational & library services 


95 




95 



(3) 

Cluster J: Manipulating records 

40 07.06 Clerical machine operation 95 100 95 

41 07.07 Clerical handling 90 85 
25 05.09 Materials control 85 85 

(5> 

Cluiiter K: PorForniing 

Sub-cluster K-1: Verbal artii 

4 01.04 Performing arts: muiJic 100 JOO 100 

1 01.01 Literary arts lOO IDO W)0 

3 01.03 Performing arts: dramo 100 If JO 



111 



112 



Table 5 - cont. 



OAF No. GOE Code GOE Group 



Sub-cluster Spatial arts 



2 01.02 Visual arts 

5 01.05 Performing arts: 



dance 



100 
100 



100 

95 



85 



GOE GrouFs without OAPs 



01. 07 Elemental arts 

01.08 Modeling 

03.02 General supervision: Plants and animals 

05.06 Systems operation 

09.04 Customer services 

12.01 Sports 

12.02 Physical feats 



Source of data: U-S. Department of Labor» Manual for the USTESGeneral Aptitude Test Battery. Section II 
cuDatlonal Aptitude Pattern Structure. Washington^ nc: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1979, 

G - Intelligence; V - Verbal aptitude; N - Numerical aptitude; 

S - Spatial aptitude; P - Form perception: Q - Clerical perception; 

K - Motor coordination; F - Finger dexterity; M - Manual dexterity. 
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Table 6 

I'Uc I'ru<Ioii)innnt OAP Clusters within each of the Skills Map Aptitude Combinations; 

Shown Separately by Three Foci of Work 



Academic Motor 
aptitude aptitude 



Lo 



Mod 



Hi 



Dealing with people 



Lo 



Mod 



Hi 



Lo 



Mod 



Hi 



PHYSICAL RELATIONS 



SOCIAL/ ECONOMIC RELATIONS 



BUREAUCRATIC RELATIONS 



Lo 



la 
Mod 

Hi 



I) D D 

Cl,C2,D C1,D D 
C2,D 



Mod 



Lo 

Mod 

Hi 



CI 
CI 



CI 
CI 



CI 
CI 



1 

H,J 
J 



H,l 
H,J 
1 



H,l 
H,l 



Hi 



Lo 

Mod 

Hi 



A 
B 

B,C1 



F 
F 



II 

J 



H,l 
H 



H 
H 
H 



00 



Very hi 



Lo 

Mod 

Hi 



A 
A 

A, B 



A 
A 
B 



A 

A 



E 
E 



E,F 

F 

F 



Note : See Figure 1 for the Skills Map aptitude group numbers and sample occupations for each combination of academic 
aptitude, motor aptitude, and people involvement levels. 
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Table 7 



Most Predominant Pattern(s) of Aptitudes 
Required in Three Foci of Work and 
Four Academic Aptitude Levels 



Focus of Work 



Academic Physical Social/ economic Bureaucratic 

Aptitude^ relations relations relations 



Low 



Clusters: 

Cl_ £2 D 

SI, 2 PI Kl 
PI Kl Ml 
Ml Ml 



Cluster G 

G2 



Moderate 



Cluster CI 



Cluster 0 



Clusters; 



High 



Very High 



G4 
V3 
N4 

S4 



F 


E 


G3 


G4 


V3 


V2, 3 


N2 


N3 


Q3 


Q3 



SI, 2 


G2 


H 


I J 






G2, 


3 G2 Q2 






N2 


Q2 Ml 






Q2, 


3 


Cluster B 


Cluster F 




Cluster H 


G3 


G3 




G2, 3 


N3 


V3 




N2 


(S3) 


N2 




Q2, 3 




Q3 






Cluster A 


Clusters: 







These are the four levels on the academic aptitude dimension of the Skills Map. 

Data for work foci taken from Figure 2* 

G = intelligence, V = verbal aptitude, N ~ numerical aptitude, S = spatial aptitude, 

P = form perception, Q = clerical perception, K * motor coordination, 

F = finger dexterity, M » manual dexterity. 1 = minimal level required, 

2 = average, 3 = above average, 4 = high. (The foregoing cutting points 

refer to the minimum aptitude level required for satisfactory job performance.^ 
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Figure 1 

36 Occupational Groups Defined According to Levels o£ Academic 
Abilities, Motor Abilities, and Dealings with People Required 

JiOW aciidciiilc abUlcica 



l^v^ dcjlLn^ts wtch people 



Moderaco tloolinK!^ wLch people 



High dcalLnga wLtli pG^>iilo 



niotur 



mgtor 



moror 
jbLl Lcics 



freight: + mnccrLali} linndlere (7S3) 

stock litindUrs (762) 
jner^ll hc^ucrs (626) 

prlvucG boutichold (901) 
clCiinGrf; + cbarwomen (902) 
aishw^isihurs (913) 



v^&l^lierd (392) 
bilkers (402) 
bullUo^cr opcracurs (412) 
forgemen + hammennen (4A2) 
cLU HGCcers (^&0) 
iis^jcmblcrs (602) 

t^rtidcrs + sortcrsi mnnufjctiirliigs (624) 
drill press operatives (&S0) 
uelddrs + flame-cut Cord (6ttO) 
fjrm l^borersi wage workers (822) 



'^see appendix C for 71 other c teles 



postfil clerks (361) 

furriers (444) 

jewelers + wjccbmnkers (453) 
shoe rep^l rucri {5^i2) 

mc^t cutcors + bacelier&i exc« tiuinuf . (631) 
^.i;wcrs ^ scireUL^rs (663) ' 
kiUccerSi lom^L^rsj, + coppers (671) 



furniture + wood finlstiers (443) 
deltverymen + rcucerocu (70S) 
ushers I reere^icion + Jinii&cniunc (953) 
criissinj; |*u;ira±;+ bridj-e tenders (960) 
nuiLds + servonriii private 
household (984) 



messengers + ufflcu boys (333) 
gar^ige workers + Ka^ station 

nttend.mts (623) 
bcdCinen + e;injlinen (701) 
ratlruad Umkoitien (712) 
rAxlc^b drivers + eh.iuf fours (714) 
tiriintjil ea retake rs I exe. farm (7^40) 
^arLinf>e colJeorors (754) 
food serviee workerSi exe^, prtv;ite 
household (916) 



r^krkinj; attendants (711) 
busboys (911) 

;ittendjntS| personal service (933) 
b^KgitF^e porters + bellhops (934) 
boorhlacks (941) 
eluvjtor operators (943) 
Lhildejre woikersi privare 
household (980) 



food eounrer + fountain 

workers (914) 
clilJdteve workert^i exe* private 

housettold (442) 



none 
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rij»nre 1 - cunt. 



Moderate Academic AblHtjca 



Low dG;]Ui)^it with |ieupju 



Hodor^ite dc^lln^s with people 



lll|;1i Jeallttgtj with people 



]Q 



billing clerks (303) 
keypunch i>pcr*itora (3^5) 
shippLnj^ > receLvLnt; clurks (37^) 
c;Lr)>unterif 

composltori; + t ypti*;et teriS (^22) 
h^h + die sotLerK, metal 

8t rtjc tiM I'll metul crjf tsn>«n (330) 
fjirmcr.'i (801) 



13 



appendix c '^^ other titlcK 



cxpeditcrii + preihietltJn II 

eoiuroUers (323 ) 

iLlirnry .'iLtrnd;intiJ + ^sslHVJtnts (lit)) 
null haikdler*;^ cxc. pobt gfllcu (332) 
fitock elurks + Htorekeepers (3ftl) 
uiJl specifLeil clericxtl workers (393) 
hikrtenderft (9t0) 

coijks^ privjte JtoiiaeJtold (9^1) 



(IttO) 



]4 



athletes 4- kindred workers 
fde clerks (323) 
DhiU cnrrLertJ, pofiL office (33L) 
ulcctrlc power linem(±n ^Ctiblemen (433) 
plnmhura + jilpe fitt^r.-i (322) 
potjcr stniiliin opcrtitors (323) 
roijftrrs + slanrrN (3'iA) 
teloj>h(}ne linemen 4- sji] icers (334) 
Juntul tiiiiiUtants (921) 



^!}ee f))>pendLx C for 10 oLher t Ltieti 



nciorti (173) \2 

ci>llceti>rs, bilJ + iicci>uj>t (3J3) | ^ 

dlbpaLchurtJ 4- sL.krLtirSt vcUlclu (315) 
citMiiiertLterii > inttirvicwura (320) 
ruouptiuttl^iis Odh) 

hoiirdtnt^ + leil^in^ tieus(± k(±ep4;r9 (^4i>t 
jiu^rds 4- wiitchmon (^J62) 



^nGii appendix C for S otNer titJeii 



IJodliitrists (71) 

cUrkii, retail tradt: (2S3) 
tuUpKone operetori^ (3S3) 
foreman, ncc (441) 
bus drivers (703) 
w.iltt*rs (913) 

attt^ndantii (923) 
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*see appendix C t^r 6 other titles 
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pnlniera + scolptors ( 19D) 
typitiis (391) 
cabinet mjkurs (413) 
duntal Ubt^ratory K^chntclans (426) 
r;idlo repiiirmcp CH^v) 
|ihotounijr<tverii + llthogr^phurs (313) 
aiitn (Kiirtterjj + Iciierers (343) 
tt»ol + die makers (301) ' '* ' 



^*-ace appendix c for 13 other titles^ 



stenojiraphursi (376) 
brlcltin<iiion stonemason 

:tppruiti.ic4i!» (411) 
ulcctrUlfiP^ (430) 
(Iryuall Lntitallers + lathers (613) 
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clerical asSltitants, socUi 

ivclf,kr(} (311) 
lay mldwlvuiS (924) 
barbers (933) 

hairdtcssers 4- cosiiKitolof^ists (944) 
personal service appreptlcus (943) 



Id 
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Plt^^urc 1 - cont. 



Hlttli Acfldomlo AblHtlers 



Low dealings vitU people 



Modemce dealings vLch people 



High dealings vlth people 



abLLitles 



political si:lenclscs (92) 
Cool pro^rammorst nuuverical 

concrul (172) 
aut:Jiot«j < iSl) 
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librarians (32) 

construct ion Inspec tors, public 
, ^ admitiistratioti (213) 
lTis|ii.«eCors, cxc> cunsfttuction, 

public adntlnistraCion 
estlnuttoriJ + invest igators, nec(321) 



I 20 



form management jidvlsors (24) 
foresters confiervationt^ts (23) 
dieticians (74) 
social twHcers (100) 
elementary school teacliers (K2) 
buyers, vKolosiiU ^i- ret:iil trade (203) 
office inanat^erH, nee (220) 
sales representatives (2^1,2^2) 
policemen -«- detectives (964) 
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*see appendix C for 21 ether titles 



Moderate 

jitotor 

abilities 



chumicil teclinicians (L31) 
survreyors <I6I ) 
enf^Jticerlnf; Et science 

tedinicianSk nec (162) 
bookkeepers (305) 
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induiftrial enj*ineerlnf> technicians 
air cmfflc controllers (164) 
tccltnIi:lonSt exci, healthy enfjlne^ritig, 

science, nec (173) 
dancers (162) 
photot^rapLers (1?1) 
poyroll -«- tiinekeeping clerks (360) 



Ikonio nuin:igeni^nt advisors (26) f-^— 
!nalth technicians technoioglsts^nec <63) 
artdram^ music teachers, coUefti" (123) 
adult education teachers^ exc.colLcQe (141) 
teachers, ^xd, college, nee (L43) 
teaehersoides,exCi, school monitors (382) 
officers, pilots + pursers; ship (22i) 
cashiers (310) 

eonductors motorn^n, urban rail 
transit (704) 



O 



nigh 

motor 
abilities 



meehanical engineering teeh- 23 
ciaiis (153) L— 

radio operators (171) 

bookkeeping -«-'billing machine 
operators (341) 

decotators windowdressers (423) 

owichJnists (461) 

shL^etmetal <ipprentices (336) 

c.irpct installers (420) 

tailors (331) 



desif^ners (183) 
millwrights (302) 



chiropractors (61) 
theropy assistants (84) 
eoaches physical education 

teachers. College (124) 
pre ond kindergarten teachers (143) 
bank tellers (301) 
secretaries, legal (370) 
secretaries, medical (371) 
secretaries, nee (372) 
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^SGc appendix C for 7 other titles 
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Figure 1 - cont. 



motor 



Low dcalltigs with p<2ople 



computer prof^ramwcrs (3) 
computer specialists f nijc (5) 
actu<iriG£ i'^U) 
Tn;i t hcitki t i c i iins ( 35 ) 
stntlsticifins (36) 

scientists (43) 
&ocIoLoKists (94) 
Sk»cljl scientists^ ncG (96) 
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Voiy Wivih Acjdomlc Abllltlca 
Moderate dealings with people 



accountants (1) 

opciratiotis + systems research 

aniilysts (55) 
ecunomJsts (91) 
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aeronaotie:il + astron:iuClc:iI 

engineers (6) 
cbewleal euijineers (10) 
civLL eniUntrers (IL) 
oi^itheniatlcai tedtiticlans ( 156) 
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architects (2) 
Industrial enf^ineers (13) 
moclMiilcal enKi'icers (l^) 
tnlnin}'^ on^ln^ers (20) 
Ptitroleuu engineers (2l) 
archivists + curators (33) 
chemists (^5) 
geologists (51) 

urban ^ regional planners (95) 
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^stte appendix C for 3 other Cities 



3^ 



iDctziUurelcal + nacerlals 

cn^jinecrs (15) 
ayricultural scientists (^2y, 
biological scientists (W 
m.nrine scientists (52) 
life + pliysical scientlstis', nec (5^) 
pliarntaclscs (6A) 
veterinarians (72) 
clinical lab tet:tmicl*]ns and 

t^icUnoloiji&ts (80) 
draftsmen (152) 



health pract Iti^^ners » nec (73) 
airplane pilots (163) 
ntusiclans + composers (185) 



1^4 



High deallnt&s with people 



Judges (30) 30 

Layers (31) 

persmmel + labor relations workers (56) 
cier^symen (86) 
psychologists (93) 

teachers^ college* subject not specified (140) 
editors + reporters (18A) 
bank officers + financial managers (202) 
fn;HiJKers + adfulnlstrnutor^r* nec (245) 



*see appendix T for 18 other titles 



sales engineers (22) 
rei;istoreU nurses (75) 
tlieraplstii (76) 

healtti specialties teachers^ college (113) 
stfeondary school ceachers (144) 
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-f 1 

dentists U^l) 
optometrists (63) 
j>hysicicins (65) 
dentjl bygienlsts (81) 
radiological technicians + 
technologists (83) 



FiRure 2 



Job cJimtero Hasod Klmt larltlQV onion^ Qcctit>«L tonal Aptltud« PAtteritv (CJAPa) 



llUMHi; Um SOCIAL ANU 



PEKFOaHlNC 



iihul 1 1>itiF>l PliVHiu^il $ybLi-m!> 

' St I ^It hlt'il^l J VhI I 



ciaisTi:a ^ 

l^usiarchini^p plimnLttg^ and 
lojtnt^ilnlhg socictul uyat^Td^ 

(nrb'in planner^ lawyufi 
titj!>|>Ltat jidnlnistrator} 

avvr4i>',u or above avorat^c verbal 
jhovo avtini|(e nuin^rlcat 
-^(aliovtr jvnrngc clerical 
jivruepdon) 



(pLml mjn.^i^er » drat tvT , I ah 

*' ahovv av'^rip-o hUkiiL-rU^it 
-'(■il>ovr »iVi-r.i>tt* 4|>.jlijl) 



CLUS rCK II 

MulntulniHH burcfiitcr«Li c riiLos, 
rvuords y iiuj trarti^aut iov\% 

(houkkvvpvr i [lol icti of f Leer » 
cashturj 

jVL-ra^e to ahovt* average Inivl ligenci^ 
avt^'Vat^i* itiinmrical 
-* avL^rafte to above- avetagif ctcrical 



fVri^uafJingp Irtfortitlngi 4rtd 
aiu] (leLplng Individuals 

(nurse I satoA repreften^&^ivc , 

reporter) 

iibovo avura^jG intelligence 
aliove avera^ti verbal 
-* Avvnigc nuFK^ritai 

above Avertige eLericai 
perception 



CLUSTER IC 



Performl ng 

K^L: Verbal art* 

Uirtgeri piayvtighti 
annourtcer) 

- above Avvrago 
intelligence 
above flverafte 
wtrbal 

--'(above average 
clerical 
perception) 



K-2: Spatial arta 

(clothes deaigneri 
art teacher I dancer) 

above avernge 
irttelligcnee 
^- above average 
ipAti^l 



Crafcini^, j^^ducaM In^t , rfpiiirluKi Indhvct inn > Cutting up^ or 
op«ratio>; t*qiii\}titiTiti 



C-t; ShacLjt oriuiUatioa 

(earpcit Ler ^ trui:k drivL' r ^ 
brldi^v inspire; \ tpr> 

*- mtnLrut or Jvi,raK'^ S[*.iiittL 

jnlninit form p^^ i Ci-pt iim 
-* mirttmaL m inual (U*Kt**ri ty 



{flick, accurate 
m<ttXiji^iIat loa 



^1- ivii t roixttrs tfispu4:i or i m^at 
It rati ' r ^ {^''*rmeiU sorter) 

»- mislnial U>rnt piinreptieii 
*- mtnini-tl tnotor cogrtJinaHoM 
*- minlfDat tiunual dexterity 
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Tt^'fid Ini^ Coi-tcULnei^ t hul Id in^^ t 
p] ants t acittn lis) and at tending 
(workers^ th^^ puMlc) 

(yarn wLndt^r^ ^cntrral tabortrr 
bakt-r Ut'tpvr^ 

lAinLfiui motor coordination 
mtnlmat »inu:}l dexterity 



CUJS TLR i 

Prtii^tjti^ifiK informat ton 

(diitpjtelivr ^ reeupt ion is 1 1 
mitiX vlurk) 

avorage IntvlliRL'nce 
- - avu rUMe c terica i perception 



Hanlpulating records 

(tyhlsti roulini; clerk, 
addinU m-icliine opt^'racor) 

^^Vt^ra^jv ulertcal purcepL Itrn 
** ininintaL mqiuial dexterity 



ClilSTER C 

Serving and caring for irtdividualft 

Cstewardi^sS] park rangeri nurs^ 
a idtO 

averaj^e intelligence 



BEST COPY AVAlLAftl£ 
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Key for minima OAP 
ecore^i ret^uircd .for 
satisfactory perfomance 

Kinlfeul^ ao or 8S 
AveraBe: 90 or 9S 
Above average: iOO or iQS 
High: 110 or US 

For all aptltudesr 

n^ana ar* approxlsateiy IOO 

end ataodard deviations 20. 



Figure 3 



He- Ui^iV * 



I .-w 

-| — * 




ill 



>1l »-lut J|( V 



73 7^* 




^7 



9^ 




100 iOO 



Tlic iHillHy to uiii1er«t«inl mciiulut; 4>f vord€ «n(t to tlimn effectlVBly* TUo ability 
to eoiKiirehuinl |^lnJ■llaJ^e, ti< niulcr»tiiiKl reUtlonolilpfl botween word* aud ti> understand 
iwjiriUi^ta wlmlc sciitoucev ami paroftrapli* * (Corr* lat*d ^^3 with th« **Aiiadeiiilc 
CuinpotcneLi^n*' tiicttir in tUc Skills Hap*) 



t'rc^;)il handUr (i-7^'i> 



Stock cUrk <ll-3til) 



lliK^i 



HulJding aup«riiitend«iit (2i-2l6) 



Sales ttunat^er <21-233) 



Social worker <21*100> 



tudtJStrifll enfjiiioer (32-13) 



Author (Pi-ien 
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Hilirii^s^ K^irmrnt luirl:*. f>v uthor airticles 
U-ittnynniX 

IU%m\< ktiitUnjf ilvkt^X fnr o«ii'h iniichinc 
U^ intA ikiit »iimunt l<i hi* hniUinl. vXylvt 
s\f^\ ttivl. diiiii-nHMUiift» ynm tytM% ci^lnr^ 
mill d\ I* M iminhpi'i rn'piv<'S any iiistrtiC' 
tjt<ns fi^r ;ii1jnslmpiit i^f miM'hintr Xo iilUUhi 
lU'sirrH i]n:ihty; rcfinds proiliictmh r«c- 
jirils fi^j' il;iv: mill nHN>rl!i ony unusual 
r»nl>ll^'Nls fiiCKunltimL 



i:l Opi»ijiU*s h^-iti lilHk;ii-il lu pruvide tui' 
i*ri»ijf wj vue for cliwHa: 

i^allrr nlid annnuncc^ nuine ami 
lilimiL- iiiimUM' uf I'liriil: reCiii'^ls and d(> 
li^iTrt iiivss!ij^-rt : funii^hi^ Lnfaritiatlon; 
ji(ri*tiiH i^i'iU^rs: nml i'i'l]i>'!( 



Ill I Si l:riluh->i aiiil assigns nmlor vohU'li^ 
ami tIrhH'A jor Ihc irtoui^^ami: of frt'ijflM 
mri<uliN|: l<i nimtuiiy uihI gufwrnmont 
r4>};iil:iliiiis imil (inlkii's: 

V*-iki] ;i|»1;1ndv is ri.H|iiirii1 |u read :ind 
iimlrj^lfiml (hp rtiK^ kiiv^, rrjfuLilh^iu, 
;iiid '«r iH^hi'iLni iif thi^ cmnfiAiiyT tiiiifm^ 
mill IhUtsIuIi- runmii'rri^ rinnhnssjon ; to 
L'Ifiim I'ly (tinittmtih^aiv iti\1 ructions to 
rlri^m: »ud lu wrilo n'lmrls. 



V- 1 tU-Miiri'i t hrniii'al |<1:iM i'tiutpiiH.^Jil and 
i\r\ t'^-'i jiiiKi>>^<4-,s iW iiiaiiiir^ii-tnmi|i; Hum- 
iial!t .«iiij in'iHUiits. smh as jjJirfilhirt s>ii^ 
iIm-Uv iuIi1ii-i\ phi^lio, dt'U^rj^^^nL VL*iiii'nli 
mill |i:i|Ti r mt^l piil|i« a|tiilviu|[ piinnplLtK 
*iUi\ if\.^ituAtti*y itf chriiiisi rV^ |iliyMv!tt iiii^ 
rJi;iMi<-»t and iJi^i'tririd t'Mj:iiii'4'riji|i;, and 
ri'Ulml ^iro;uft: 

Vfi'lr:d ii|<tj|ilili- iii i'<1|Iiii'4hI |i< ni'iuiiie 
Uir iiH'liMU'Ul viH'n1iii|:iiv iif th<-mislo' ^'t»il 
i-iiliiiiit'rihjf : in «rdi^r Id nW ami uiiiW- 
sUiiiil n^feiviii-i* matt*rm|s: anil tii wviti* 
ti^clihii.'nl n*|>nrlt, aim! dt^iitnor prodiurluin 
siHn^iltfatirHiik 



:ll |>mvs j^a^'^diiii* <»r vlvi trk^iMiw errd 
fnrh Lifl Irik'k lo iiir^^r i»r ^iliti^h bulk nvale- 
riak in Kwii-liiiiiM? ur Ihi'lory: 

Must ri'iiil as?iiJ^^H1(1^'Ht sJmhiI ntpinfyinK 
u^iidi ^Hiit'U- In niH-ralr*: iiinlri^niiil nml 
ihslriK-liikiis fmni fnii'm^ni alKMil nmlc^ 
I'ihilH fii cmu'i-y aiiil Ihi-ir ^pm/ic tiMiilIoii 
anil dt^Miialiiiii. THIs mahiloiiAiiri! crfw 
of nny iriTjfiilarilu's in Iradnr o|H'rAtioD. 



V'^iZ 5U4s typv hy hamt ond mnchine, and 
a&iiOiiibU'S ty|ii» and I'liU in a gAWty* for 
printing articles, htuiilings f^n4 oth«r 
prlnlod matti^r: didoimiiiing type slvt* 
siyh* and coniiHtsititmal paitorit from 
vf ork order : 

Verlml a[MiliuW is riH|iiircd to under* 
atnnil the nii»;iiiiii|{ of ^urdA uhen proof* 
re^idinjf cop^' and wiilt«ii inairiurtjonsi 
nnd for knoutedf^e of proper spellintf, 
Itrammur, and punctunlinn. 



V-2 12 ] nKii'iii'l!! Mudenls in unt; ur mitre 
!tuhii^'i:« sin h tut KiiKli^hr nv:ilhcniiilics, ur 
soi'inl jtlutlii.'S in |iriVAle« rt'liitious, or pub^ 
lie fHHwiilary schuol (bi|fh 3«lu»l) : 

Wrbal muiliide b re<|iiirod to r«nd and 
untlt'mtaitd lexlboohs or other |i|ci-;ilure 
Mntnl in the tubj«ct matter taniflit; to 
]<^clurc otK diM:un!t, and expbin subject 
nifitler in umvi-y infmtnatic^n In Uie stu* 
thhlux |u wHle U^on fdaiui and oullinc^; 
nnd lu rend stU(Witl»' pa|H-rs and wrile 
43Hlli|ues. 



V*l:r> hjrnln nlihnial aftivilioit of ntws^ 
n:ipvr nnd tto^ilinlirs with produrtion, 
arhnli'iinif. and dmiMhrn ileparlmi^id 
hi'ads ji? mV|H>r's i'e|irtr!;fidalit:e^ 

Vii-lMl itpiitiide in necesKiry to u-rite 
liMd III- iKtlioy iNliii^rMls e\|il:ijninK com- 
pli'X iMdiliral, «wBil w olher isnues in 
liiniciinice which will be nink'rslood by 
must n*flders; lo jnterpi^t the «lilorjal 
pidio* iif tbo ftrm on ^peciftc iajnies In 
oihrr wlitnrial wrilrtTt; nnd lo xpeak at 
pi^rvs^iinial and citminunjfy fumrliona as 
o repre«enUa\> of ihe pubtb^lMr. 
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Figure 3 — cont'd. 

This figure provides the following information from left to right: 
Cumulative percentages 

The first column shows what percentage of 396 census occupational titles require 
verbal aptitude at or below the levels shown opposite on the scale. The second column shows 
what percentage of all employed workers in 1970 held jobs requiring verbal aptitude at or below 
the specified levels* 

Groups that are low_> moderate, high^ or very high on the general ^'Academic Competencies'^ factor 
The triangles mark off one standard deviation on either side of the mean for each of the four 
groups; therefore^ they indicate the range over which about two thirds of the occupations in 
each group fall. 

Sample occupations at different levels of the scale 

The first number in parentheses refers to the Skills Map aptitude group to which the occupation has 
been assigned; the second number is the occupation's 1970 census code. 
Sample activities at each level of the scale 

Two illustrations are provided for each of the five levels of the scale used by DOT job analysts. 
(Occupations in this report may have scores between these integer levels because for this report 
ratings were averaged for titles grouped under the same census occupational heading). The letters 
and numbers refer to the numbering of these benchmark Illustrations in the DOT Handbook for 
Analyzing Jobs (U.S. Department of iabor» 1972). 
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107 
Figure A 



DOT ttatlnga of Job Refliilrenienti: UnguAgo Dtvelopmint 

Thla Lb one of thra* components of General Educatlonil Developtnent (GED) leveU GED 
embraces those espects ot education (formal and Lnforinal) which contribute to the worker^s 
(a> reasoning development end ability to follow inacmctions, and <b) acquisition of "tooT' 
knowledges soch aa Untsuage and mathematical akilla. Thia is education of e general nature 
which doea not have e recognised, feirly specific occupational objectiver (Correlated .91 
with the "Academic Competenciea" factor in the Skilla HepJ 
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tlrihiUnif: 

syllAliItt) ^orJs. iWil at tuXv nf Or. l'JO 
viartU \iVT mthuto. 

OtiiiiiLTf AiniLUmiri uml iMIri^rrhfrt In-* 
U'ritinir: 

)*rint simple irntoncec mntftlnintl ^unjiHTt* 

verb. ^ntJ nMivt. an*i strit'i t*f rtimWrt^ 



i*:i*!Kiw vitfal.ulur^ uf -"1.111^1 i-ii.inm acoi.U 
lii-aii !it rat? uf l:iO -1-"* wntiU \n r mnnitt. 
tlt-iiil fl.ki-iLtui'v ^tniirA anil tMHtitc fHinkd* 
luukiuir up Unfanuhj^ wunls m fliotit^hJttV 

Itvuil inslrut:tiitn!t U>r aMmfililinir nvj^ji-l 
iMTit ^nn-l air|i1iitiPt. 

tifiin uml tfitjiluyini; fl^tj^i'tivos uiul 9-)^ 

SiH'nk clir^Tly anJ -li^tihflly with ,ip|tT.t* 

■lUni'iuHttf^ variutii-ri'< in ^onl unhT, Ti:fifiir 
|iii-H-nt. iiL-rfrft. .in-l fulan* ti-o^ot. 



Uv^ilrn^ I 

}li-a.i\ n vfliLuty nf iio^lI^, rujiL^mi^iL'j^ .nt^ 
hi.-ii^ii^ Aiui I'rif ^I'l'ippHhti.-i. 
JC4:ttiJ siiMy ruk^^ lu^tiuitiuns in thi- iis<> 
jiiiil iiimiiti'nuutn uf ihup tfhibi a^ut vi^Uip^ 
mvutt nn-OKnix uciJ fii'uiWtiif-s in 

moehunu'al diuv^jiii; miil UVvut wnrk. 

\Vrit«> reports an,i en^ays with )»TOfifT f^r^ 
Mint^ pUJicrMutiufi^ Hit^lltui;. ;iml i^nimtnur^ 

iflioak littfurtr an auiltt^nt^ with \Hti7-t\ \o'iv^ 



U-caA ^novels, pHnu^ iwwsp^ptrs* P^^rti^iii- 
I'als. journai,t» mai^uals^ *hT'tii*(iftri*-s» th.v* 

tt'rif inj* : 

Trcvarv iKisinns lettrrsv cJ-poAttion^. »gm^ 
niArlft^^ anU rtypflrls. usmi? pupsmlH-ii fnf^ 
mut aiift ronfurntiriiT all mli-s of punr- 
tuutiuni frmnimar* dlftiont And style^ 

PArticipato in pane) ilfsru^siona^ dramati- 
latiiinj. and .loUto^ 

Spi-uk ouomP°Tari(>oustv on a vartrty of 

St»bjl>CtE. 



nrarlinj*: 

tload iLtvraturc Wk and pluy r«vtiws. 
sri?iiti5i- And uthnic^iJ jvuriiuhii n\ntiM'i^\ 
/iti;iiKiut It- 1 II A- tu, ;inil ^t^Kat d^Kuitif-ni'f. 
U I'lt^nif : 

Wnto tiHVid',. pUnys^ r.li(nTi;itit» J*.utnals. 
?(K't'4^lH';^, nuhual^^ i-ntu^gi'^^ jJot-trVi Mil 

SP*'a*ttjiu*: 

Cdiurritant in t)ip thr<iryt prin^ititi^^ ami 
tm-thod^ of PfTfi-nv^j :iiiiL pi-Tvuniiiv4> itix-uk- 
itiiT^ atiA i^ciiofv jinonidirs^ ntnt ilis- 

CUShiim And f)i^liUt4>. 
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108 

Figure 4 — cont'd* 

This figure provides the following information from left to right: 
Cumulative percentages 

The first column shows what percentage of 396 census occupational titles 
require language skills at or below the levels shown opposite on the scale, 
the second column shows what percentage of all employed workers in 1970 held 
jobs requiring language skills at or below the specified levels. 

Groups that are low, moderate^ hiRh^ or very high on the general 
"Academic Competencies" factor 

The triangles mark off one standard deviation on either side of the 
mean for each of the four groups; therefore, they indicate the range 
over which about two thirds of the occupations in each group fall* 
The skill levels represented by the scale values 
These are six levels of language skills provided at increasingly 
higher levels of school curricula (Levels 5 and 6 are the same)* 
Examples of job tasks utilizing these skills are provided in the Hand- 
book for Analyzing Jobs (U.S* Department of Labor, 1972)* 
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S*i illUhti iilioiis. 



M**.iMnr> MiMtiiiiH-r III ilH* imiin' iliiiitti- 



S-'Aii S«IU tiil;p1s Tiir traiiK|iur1ntitin tifEi'ii- 

stlmhitf^ ;iml r»lo IhintiH: cULxlin *wi 
ui-iKliK lM|i}::i}:M;ciitn|int«i Iriiu^l limcmul 
{Jin's f*>r ililT*'H'n( tylh-s nf nitikmrnmln' 

nuiiiiti-i' {1114 1 i^f lii'kHri mtlrl nnH 

U;tl-mi'is i-:ish wjlli !t;i|i*:t riwrtL 



1:\ A)i]ilu>i( jMitH-Hili' of :tni*4iiitmi; |ci in- 
Marr jiml nu4jii(Hiii o|K-rulum of |{c*tt«rnt 
iin MuniiNj: srsinii: 

Afiplii^ iMijiHM-icnl viMHiiiiin}c t^i ilosii^i 
av mmUfv srivlrliiK to pmri^lr rm'nrdx of 
a!vsri>. UabilUirs. ami riiiamial lr:iM^(;tr- 
1iMii'<i^ nriMiiiiHic pniioipti^ to 

|M-r|i.tri* ,n*i-i»Unl^^ rin'iUtK mill lrt^|Hilf1S 
1i:i<i*-J jfii 1li«-nK ioiitilinj: cmilr^trK witrr^f 
mill viiiM'lim«: :iiiil |ir4-|i:u'iiiK tnx rrtunifl 
iHli*<i' I r[Hirt}i to j;i*V4-nirn*'iil ni^nrits- 



N-1 : 1 ( A|i| n*-^ 1* ,J jn-iM^nat iiiv|K'rlV 

Tm ih'ivi iiiirir ii** Cnir dim- aiiil ;i:tKt'K!M!A 
1a\i^ ill nu-iiiiliiinr \X4tli |ii r^-i Uk-iI 

f '*kiii|)iilc>i ilu* tiiaj'l^ft I jU%v of 
*-^t.ih^ 111' *ku^^riimiii|; lilt- iihliiiiliial anil 
< ''<tihiKhi- lalm* nf snili faHms vnt it* 
u^*n^ c*i*Nsiviirtjun^ Ttin^ ii}cc*^ ulility* 
aiol mnikH;jMlity nt mrmit miiiket 
|>rm"i; Oiiiri[iiili>j; mnoiml cif lax Id 

y \vy il*-Uuinii)iii}c Ihr imliviilmil »iu| 
t*<l:il rill*' of (sill's ajmh^iil'l** r(*r wdi 
|:i^iu^ |iiri><liHi*Ni villi n ohim ^iiiainjit 
0*0 pi^nii-rly. :iru) iipplyijiK tdow In tU* 
c<tikil>7r0t| ,'ut};f<t<to(t vahialiifii M the jirvip- 



N-l:9 C^HiiitiS or vcl^I|{Ii!i iiictiiniii|C bunilry 
iii}f\ itftrim hy iy^tt-^ *tf uriich*, ctilar, fabric^ 
nr ^\n^\i Irii0rn«<n1 I0 It*' i^Wan niid tnim 
cotJM or iMi|{IU on ctjslfinu'f^s humlry 
licfcct. 



struHiirj*:t iinti ]ixUiit*s of ^oiftl, }i)yWh^ood| 
4111(1 u'tilllMi;iiit|, usinn cnr|K>iitFi'*x Itnnd nnd 

MfA^uroft And rumputCR uiispfcifietl dis 
mennitinK lo piv|i.ii-e hyouK mnrk cutllnjc 
unit jt>M.>nilj|>^ hno)t on iit'iti'i'inlx, shnpfr 
nuilfriatx lo ptvj;crjliHl nioiiHun^mrnin, ^iml 
ni Aful iiHitall wirtiltiv' nml H^uir fmme^, 
Irim citbi^ict work, and haiidw-are. 



N-2;l I lCiji:nrs I'ltniionii- I'^iiiiiirnrtil snrli nji 
cnflipiilcrx. irututtiriiir rontmbt, vmhiv ^yn- 
Icntjtt lok■MH^torinJf arul miiutilo cnnlrnl 
^yjtlonin, fnlhminv: blni'iirititx unci niHiui- 
fttr|ur«rx' ^|Tprifiialionx. nrul uitinj; hanct- 
tiHik ^n«| W%i iimtrnnHlil". 

N'limrrjrnl aplilitifo in (vqnirwl In eaj- 
cnhio <linHMi5ijin : to di^lfrnlino ouipuit 
ni4^i!vnri^nirntjt nf cnminirirntfl; to conipntr 
v.Mhm whpn calil>ra(inje inslrnmi'JitJtJ *i»>fl 
III npply prij«iplp* of jjiHtinctn" niH) lrljM*> 

N-lv'* n^ihiii iJiiluMrijil madiin^ry tmd 
nmipnont, tOA^ dii's^ ff^^Rt^t 
turCA, anct mntliinc alladmientx r^nircd 
fov iiLinufjicturiiiit Itiihixtrbi pi-vdik'ts: 

Kiimcriral Aptilude iit rftiuiivil la u» 
nnnlytiral j[i-iiinetry, ralrnlus, anci differ- 
onlUil ctiualionx to ap|i)y fnndaniFninlti uf 
m^hnnirAl fnfEtnevrinjr lo m^t^hiar «nd 
tool (ksign^ 
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Figure — coiit M. 

This rtfeure provides the following information from left to right: 
Cumulative percentages 

The flr«t column shows what percentage of 396 census occupational titXea require 

numerical aptitude at or below the levels shown opposite on the scale. The aecond column 

shown what percentage of employed workers in 1970 held jobs requiring numerical aptitude at or 

below the si)ecified levels. 

Groups; that are low, moderate. hiRh^ or ver^high on the general "Academic Competenciea" factor 
The triangles mark off one atandard deviation on either side of the mean for each of the four 
groups; therefore^ they indicate the range over which about two thirda of the occupationa in 
each group fall. 

Sample occupations at different levels of the scale 

The first number in parentheses refers to the Skills Map aptitude group to which the occupation 
has been assigned; che second number is the occupation's 1970 census code. 
Sample activities at each level of the scale 

Two illustrations are provided for each of the five levels of the scale used by DOT job analysts. 
(Occupations in this report may have scores between these integer levels because for this 
report ratings were averaged for titles grouped under the same census occupational heading). The 
letters and numbers refer to the numbering of these benchmark illustrations in the DOT Handbook 
for Analyzing Jobs (U.S. Department of Labor, 1972). 
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Figure 6 



DOT Ratliigfl of Job Rtquirenwiic^; HiChtotclcal D«v«lopin«iit 

This is ona of thr«e ccrniponenca of General Educeclonal Development (CED) leveU CED 
embraces thoae aspecCf of education (formal and Informal) which contribute to the wcrker*a 
(a) rsasonlng davelopni«nt and ability to follow Instruct ionf, end (b) ecquialtlon of ''tool'* 
knowledges auch ea language and mathemetlcel akilla> Thlf if education of a general nature 
which does not have a recognized fairly apeciflc occupational objective* (Correlated *88 
with the ''Acedamic Competenclee'* factor in the Skllla Hipr) 
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Aild »n4 sul'trnct twn tVivU num^i'rs. 
M^iltiitly mid tlivUlft lU's attil UuVi ity J, 

l*?rf(>tin the to^r b»<i< nrithmrth^ ci|i(>ru- 
tioMfl with cittni^.ari part nt a dulbr. 
iVrfotm ti|vrations with giiitx fiw^ ni 
cup. Pini^L anil tiunrtt itidu fo^it. yaH : 
A lit) bgncc and pound. 



Add. subtract, multiply, and divide all 
un'iH itt n^vtiiuti^* tVi fniui tIiU fi^^ir npn r- 
atUmx ^\'ith like ei.iimiiin unA <S L-m.J 
frictions. Cnniputc t;itin. r.iti. 
f(*nL DrAu' ami intcrprrt hnr firahh^n 
iVrfncni artthntettc njti'r^tlDnft iiiMtlvm? 
ull Am^i'ij'un mvnHary unttx. 



CothpCtfi discDunt. ihti^^^t. pruiit and 
!(>s>; cnmmisiiiiiti. markulu Jtul >t^l]>ti^ 
inifu; mtiiJ ^nd pm|ior:iL.n. Likd 
iiKv* Culrclate sur^icrL Viilumt'it uo:\;iitj. 
uiM tnL-;i:<UFc^ 
Akvlira: 

OalculatF variables and rormuLis: nioi^o. 
miAls at:tt pnljrijoniiat»i initio i*n.l ptii|hir* 
tinti variaNcif nml ^iiuai* ruvt» atkt 

» JnltCAtl^ 

Calcubt* plane find salid ftLTCrcs^ cirr^m- 
(*r(^ncr art-a. and v-olunw* UnL!rT#tntiil 
kinds of aiiffles^ u.)vd properties uf l.Jitd 
or aniElev, 



Al^ehea: 

Pi^al with system of real numSer*: 
hnraf* quadratic* eatwiiaif t\ponv]:U;it. 
I<>i:arithmicf aitifk' and cuvulur fn: tt^.^in. 
and iin*m functior*^ r^lat.-.l uEj.'^rLiit* 
solction or ci^uMioui and mi!nu:titt]ri; 
limits ami corttmuityf and peohaUihtjc aiU 
statistical mfvrenK^ 
Gc'dictry: 

D^hLucttve axiotnatie (fwnwtry. phne ^tiA 
solid: and eeirtan^ular cuonlinatej^ 
S)ii»p Math. 

Practical application oT feactionf^ PR- 
ccntflLTcs, ratio and Proportion* mcnfura^ 
tion, lof^krithmi. slide TvUu peiirTi^al 
a!itebe:tf ^onietric constructiun. and <s- 
sentiali of teicjononietrl^L 



AJc^bra: 

Work with e!(POnents tnd loirarithmi^ 
tineflr vquatioiiiL quade^itie riiiu([(iii?(^ 
niathematical induction an^t bimmiial 
thcori-m^ und pcemctatfons^ 
Caleutus: 

Apply fiihcepts of analytic j^romi^try^ diT 
f«r<miations And intL-trration of akvUnuu 
(unetionsf wilh applications 
StatistLCi; 

Appty mathematical ^pcl'at)11ns tu fre- 
4ig«n^'v tlUtriltution^ ndial.Uity arri ^. nUA* 
ity ftf l«t*, normal tCicf* anaUJii .jf 
vttrian«» f^r relation it-rhrttnui'** **KJ* 
VTuah* application and famPlint* th^<ur>\ 
and ftirtoe analysis. 



Advnnc«d cak-ultu: 

\\*wtk l^^tJ^ Umits, continuity, rtal nmn. 
[icr s>'iit:nii^ mean h-mIup tJivur^^mSf nn.l 
imphrit furK-t^in tIi«orcini. 

Mi>Htvrn al(;cUra : 
■Vpply fuiidJiii«ntal Concepts a( th^orirs 
'^f RtvupSn rii!i;s. and riid.U. Wnrk ^ith 
di^Tettiitial fijujtioni^ hr^-ae aWi-l.r^u in* 
finitt nf'riPA. advanced ■jji^^rnti^^ns mctli.kU^ 
and funi-tion* ot real anJ coni|dL-\ \jr\* 

StatiEtiM:^ ^ ^ - - 

\Vork with mathcmatieal statiflt^cs^ niatJit- 
matieal Prolmhility and ahpUrationS, i*x* 
F# rim* Rial dt^nrn^ >tjti>tical inf#rvrcr, 
And «onum«tFici, 
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Figure 6 — concM. 

This figure provides the following information from left to right: 
Cumulative percentages 

The first column shows what percentage of 396 census occupational titles 
require math skills at or below the levels shown opposite on the scale. 
The second column shows what percentage of all employed workers in 1970 
held jobs requiring math skills at or below the specified levels. 

Groups that are low, moderate, high, or very high on the general 
"Academic Competencies" factor 

The triangles mark off one standard deviation on either side of the 
mean for each of the four groups; therefore, they indicate the range 
over which about two thirds of the occupations in each group fall. 
The skill levels represented by the scale values 

These are six levels of math skills provided at increasingly higher 
levels of school curricula. 

Examples of job tasks utilising these skills are provided in the Ha nd- 
book for Analyging Jobs (U.S. Department of Labor, 1972). 
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iHXr ItntiuKB of lob HoquLrcment*: Hocor Courdlnac Lon 

TUc nljilUy Li* cnntdliin^e cyfitfl and hAadM cir fld^^oro rimldJyf and *c«iJratcJyf 
In wiltldj; |iM*cU4* luiVLiuriita will* niicnd* The nbiltty to mttklf « movwwn^ 
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!iy stems Uiiu L yst (2^j*5!)> 



sales rcproseoiative {21-2^1) 



Tailor 



3 Ttt« setter {i^-bbO) 



A^ricutcural scivJittst (34-32) 



!Jtj5Ji pBliiter/lutivrcr {16-5^3) 



Vfctcriciartan (3^-72i 



h(>M>f)ii*|iL Uni'ti!t: 

^h*UiV nMrnhiiiaiioi is iviinirLHl in pluc^ 
itii; Miiritu'iilH )iiL(> ni;H'hitn*« jnakiitdf sure 
jiiiriMi Ills :uv pnnii'tl^' tili^ii^] SfJ Muil no 



VfXU^ima ln-jiuly !n*n*i<!W for jiatro«» 

riH^nl inn hull nf 4>yis, Imnds* ntui lingt^ra 
is ivijiitn'*! In ml, ftlylr, Jiml Mttl Uair* g\\*c 



ailctii-sMhs« ur uUu^r xtnnitht cojuy iiinU-riat 
frurn inujih draTt or ctHTi-*:!?!! cO|»^; 

K>v-finj!i*r coiiiiliniiliiin lit ri^iuitccl to 
Xy{H' ity **luot]r\ w\tli Ihi^ finjii^s sirikinit 

oijiy. 



K-4:ri J^vts up and fjprrntvA iniKhiMi; liwK 
niitt fiU nntJ nHSi'intHi-^ juirtu lu niaLi* or 
ri'iKiir im-tal |iai LK, mniiiUiijimJi, lovLs, or 
m^ditnts: 

Moliir i-nutilin:iiii»n i.s inLUii^cd lu nh^n 
nwk|ut<c njui tutting: Uh*! in roLtfjun lo 
(^nc anathf^f; l*> nnivu kvvrs njtcn opi^r* 
JliNjr mntlilufs: and jn uRtnig hJndlrH>M Iv 
pcrrurm siich rinitli4in!i nit chipping* Oling, 
And s«rnpiii)(. 



K-3:Kt A^s^irniblfs ivMs and itih^r ciim|wticiil!i 
ill Imlti^ry to m:(kc cimijilctc slui;i|£« 
balti^O' : 

Myc!i jiijil hniuls ihiikI fniKiiiiti in rvm* 
slant coiiMliii^tjcin imd nt a^Fctnbly line 
|t:uT ill H^mtiK |iiA|vr linrr nvi-r bntl*'>y 
Oiin Willi kft Imnd nluli* iJiokinir np 
biith^>y finv fnmi n riMU'«-yiir with i'ii;til 
Jiamt: in!±(.«rtmji: vind inln bntU^ry taii» 
fniviJi^ liiirr uijdrt uiid aniunil ww: nnd 
pLtfNt)t frlktf c^N5 ontfj cunivyur* 



K-2:n I>KK;niist3 iinri 1 rra Is diseases Jjjjujii*** 
and matfurnialioMS uf the leulli* gums, niid 
reblnl oral siruciiin'sx 

Mutnr t4>nrdinalian is nwenliat in urilng 
di'dls uml ollu'r dcjilal tnob IQ oslract^ IUJ» 
4ir cap Ivrtli: in thiAiliunintr iio^acaittr 
iiivdk in j!uni!i; ami in filtiiiff ftjiifmal 
t(H-il>, plau^t and bridjio^ 
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No ill UstjTll Willi. 



Figure 8 
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llio nlil I tn tiii>vc th4i tln^oiSi maiii|mlai« small objects with the fin^crsi 
inipiilly or avciimtoly t (Cocr^ Uicd nflO with ihc "Hutor CoiMfieteticieft'' factpr 
ill the SkM la Mapi) 



rudiattisc <l5-7n 



Ktcnc^rAplier (17-376) 



Si^fi pjtlntcr/letterer U6-5A3> 



(■mhalmct (^S-lcS) 



IhtiiEisE (36-(i2> 



In nUivf iUi*n\ ill ciiiitahii»r>$ anil un tttof* 



hVil? liiii^Mnn libiiii'iil viirc cnlls Into 
nineliini^ KUaX muuiit^ thrm to ctnna in 

Kin^i'r ilrxhVity us rLH)uinHl to gt^p 
ciiibc tvith lwi4'7i.'rjt nnil IiiaqK Ihcm mio 
AliilU'U pl»to rtf nMniiilhij* midline: and to 
Uidi irp aiKl CJCanihii^ Anishcd mcHintc a$ 
llwy cmcrKc from mai:hinc^ 
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with niCLiiaiiictil mill liminn it|WifH*ntiona: 
Coiitriitit tibiccnitfiit ond mov(^nl(^nt of 
WflklnnukiT Mwla uiid watch <oni|xmcntJ 
widi fiii^i^i'it hi (li^ssiniihTmK 4inct di'nt)^n|f 
wali'h ttiiivcnipntH^ hi ailjUhttniE lot'lc* drop. 
:tHtl slulr ui i^c'.ipfiiUfa; hi ti-^hn^ vrhi^) 
nnA IvMvfhrmv. ^^ii!!^'^v^)ly I aiiii in r^^Asscm* 



F-l :l l*l:iv« m piii tit n^ iuit ;m ACCimiJiahisi. 
n> A iin?iiiltcr (,r orcJicstm. b.ind, or 
Otlii'f iiiii:;iL';d ftimip: 

All tiNi ftlini'is niiiM be [WtilioJted tn 
iki|iiil iJiU-KMtvd iiimi^nu^ilH to ih*piv&S 
slNfi'jfiftl ki',vH ai v;ir>iiiK ttw>lma oti one 
or more kcylMiitt>d!t nf nit or)*:in. 



» I x't I*iv|viiv4^ si\i!bj|ts^ ■•sttA nxtkx Innpitt 
iiiiMl <. Ai>i<*-l:il<li'!^, (l|H^M*rlH, tuu\ iilhrr 
fihKl^iliiirsft f«r ctinKumtithjh in HK^dlfal 
hiHliUitiiiim: 

Kiiii:i'r ili'^li'rhy in rn|iijri>4 itt Ui^lniT 
kiiu'Vs hiiislii'Kt ^rrajirrs, nttil other hitiLn 
h> cU^hIii* Iritti, ]tlic?, and tlivc 
fruiK aiicl nii^Mx; in pnrltcniln^ foitds; 
in thrninir diab and ^'^ikcn on Icilohcn 
fftiiihnioid ; hi I'OiiiiKhit; iIIaIwa, nA|i|cin<i 
and uaKir m.ilcrialK frmn fo«l carts; fti 
Hiirting nnil rttickiiiJC diMu'xl and In hnlnf 
jinn^ 4incl tdirK'«s tvhh paper. 



F^i2 Plans an-hiri'trui'ttl Aitd gtruKuraJ fcA* 
lun*s of buildings; 

FmRvr d0\t(^rjty is r^uircd itt ma|cin|r 
rou^li sketches »nd ildAil dratvitigs* em-^ 
plnVla^ drsfrinff instruments «uch «i pr<S 
lrflcro>^ IrtattSk'S* C(Mnp*$s«t» rulcr«t and 
slraijilul cdRi'S. 



r<-2:6 AH^nibtes modules <units) of micro* 
electronic tQuipfneni. «uch as satollito 
(oniiiiunic^tions dc\'i£^ «ml henring Aid^^ 
usinif hnndluolSt mA|[nif]ring kns. nnri 

FinCer d<»Ktcrit>' is required to insert 
wirea of coimponcnts. Auch as mioro. 
diodoAt resi5lor$« cnpndton* and nticnt^ 
Imnjijslontt into ittnontiDiT holes of idastk 
pl:itc; nml to attach ciJor-codcd uircs 
belw^ccii Kjiveilinl cuittlk>nvnt kads to make 
circuit ciinnL-ctionn^ 



F-l ri'rfnrmtt ^ui jjical optralionK upcih 
humtin Ihnly: 

Kiiiftrr niMLi'meiits of otic hand rtrr re* 
i|Uirpd tn lnt';tlc broken or cul blittxl ^v>* 
si'U trt pnsitifyn v«!h>l and place |i|t.itiirc 
dmot it, and to Ue nne of several iVprs 
of IciHits in liftaiturc to nlem fkitr of blood 
fi'^tni v*ssrl. ^41 



Figure 8 — cont'd. 

This riguro provides tlie following information from left to right: 
Cumulative percentages 

The first column shows what percentage of 396 census occupational titles require 
finger dt-'Xtority at or below the levels shown opposite on the scale* The second column shows 
what percentage uf all employed workers In 1970 held jobs requiring finger dexterity at or below 
the fispecl f ied levels* 

Groups that are low» moderate or high on the general "Motor Competencies" factor 
Tho trian^IeH mark off one standard deviation on either fJide of the mean for each of the three 
groups; therefore, they indicate the range over which about two thirds of the occupations in 
each group fall* 

Sample occupations at different levels of the scale 

The first number in parentheses refers to the Skills Map aptitude group to which the occupation 
has been assigned; the second number is the occupation's 1970 census code* 
Sample activities at each level of the scale 

Two illustrations are provided for each of the five levels of the scale used by DOT job analysts* 
(Occupations in this report may have scores between these integer levels because for this report 
ratings were averaged for titles grouped under the same census occupational heading)* The letters 
and numbers refer to the numbering of these benchmark illustrations in the DOT Handbook for 
Analyzing Jobs (U*S* Department of Labor> 1972)* 
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Figure 9 



inn UatliiKS ur Jitb U«qtilrcnieiit»: Manual OrHtttrlty 



The ubllUy to nhivo tl|<! Imiula easily and skillfully. The ability tu work 
vJtli the tiatutv l«i placliu; ^ituJ curnltii^ tmttlorrAt (Carrstated %7)^ t/ltb th« 
"Motor Cuiiip« tone leu" factur Iti tho Skills Map.) 
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thircmjih pn^jujr clMniidst wliifw Ihrmd 
hrr;iKfi: nnd to ok'^^n jircnse. lint, oil «tc^ 
front Tnndiin«. 



111 wi>;tVc cloth: 

A v:irM>' i*r hnnil amt \^ ribl movt^mmlit 
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itiM^iJ tijChtcii Ikdts^ ^iiid lu tVMJir 

anil rcitl^to V^iriim^ niuclmnkfJ pnrts of 



M-i: J tusiviis ti* aM*'i4iihi *inahly Ahd 
1j|m':4X Uty CMiiMim^dmii or itiviibnlion^ 

iU-l'ti|tlill|; tit (MH^niMt fltANiJ^jd^^ 

:i];iuii;il ilt'llruly i}v r«|tlirvil to (tkk 
i^li liifTs fitfrr f-fJi'ftl^^ujJ cflMT^; i^iM nnd 
Ahift within p:ilin while lhMu>ctiJijr 
Hum; iMid Jibiif iimn»*:ihk rh*ifs u" shuf- 
llrv rai U ^^hilv wuil^intt at pitKliutHiii hue 

|«H'\*. 



iMiiic, ii^'itnl, mill H^iiniimbtivc skiiU; 

M^iiMtd tli'Vtorttv t» ireiieiriMl to pif^ 
imrr oMtliiu^ft, forh-ct It-^K record rifshl*^ 
»tiA In ttpcrfilF fi4iit4(r*^rbiijt| tcnthbff ntitn. 



M-3:9 Tr«:iU p:tllt>nts ^ ith disal>ililic», Oiii^ 
enlen. und liijMnisit l^^ r«lit?vo |t:iin. tW* 
vdttp or restitrr function, And mninr^tin 
ivui\initini ]Toifiirniitna', usinjf )i)t>Mca1 

wat«r^ uv hiiUlx 

Mnnnal dclicniy lii nenlnl to jHKiitimir 
ttiliust. ttml oiHN«itc trcatmviit P<tui|ini*'n1 ; 
lo ftMiLii tKillcnt In Iransfcr actiVilh*3i mnl 
{imhulAliittt ; lo ptisition ond drnpe p:iti«iil 
far tivatmiuit : nnd lo niju^ngr aiul v\rr* 
ciM fKdtrntl ttlfrcted part. 



M-Z:ll Ciivrrji bciM KOvd& with kln|r nr 
fruMiMir by luiid: 

^l^nual (h'vtcrit.v rt^nirtMf In ftprrnd^ 
in]* icinjT olui' iiurfncel of bakvii ic'»f1]i 
aiKiXuh; In filljnjc nnd icjnir lfi>f^r 
e:iU's; in n|i|tl> itij! gkize or thin Idhi-' In 
sweet ri>lljt: in rvU jng <^iugh : And in kin- 
dling tr.-tys :iiid other llcnift. 
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Figuro y — cont'd. 

This figitre i^rovides the following information from left to right: 
Cumulat Ivc percentages 

The first column shows wUat percentage of 396 census occupational titles require 
manual dexterity at or below the levels shown opposite on the scale* The second column shows 
what percentage of all employed workers in 1970 held jobs requiring manual dexterity at or below 
the specified levels. 

C;roup« that are low^ moderate, or high on the general "Motor Competencies" fatitor 
The triangles mark off one standard deviation on either side of the mean for each of the three 
groups; therefore, they indicate the range over which about two thirds of the occupations in 
each group fall* 

Sample occupations at different levels of the scale 

The first number in parentheses refers to the Skills Map aptitude group to which the occupation 
has been asigned; the second number is the occupation's 1970 census code. 
Sample activities at each level of the scale 

Two illustrations are provided for each of the five levels of the scale used by DOT job analysts* 
(Occupations in this report may have scores between these integer levels because for this report 
ratings were averaged for titles grouped under the same census occupational heading). The letters 
and numbers refer to the numbering of these benchmark illustrations in the DOT Handbook for 
Analyzing Jobs (U.S. Department of Labor, 1972). 
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Figure 10 — cont'd. 



This figure provides the following information from left to right: 
Cumulative percentages 

The first column shows what percentage of 396 census occupational titles require dealing with people 
at or below the levels of complexity shown opposite on the scale* The second column shows what percentage 
of all employed workers in 1970 hold jobs that require dealing with people at or below the specified levels 
of complexity. 

Groups that are low^ moderate > or high on the general "Pealinft with People" factor 

The triangles mark off one standard deviation on either side of the mean for each of the three groups; 
therefore* they indicate the range over which about two thirds of the occupations in each group fall. 
Worker functions represented by the scale values 
Sample activities for each scale value 

Several examples of worker activities at each of the nine levels of the scale are shown. 

Additional examples are provided in the Handbook for Analyzing Jobs (U.S. Department of Labor, 1972). 
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Appendix k 



DOT and PAQ Variables Used 
In the Skills Map Analyses 



Sources of variable descriptions: 
DOT - Miller et al. (1980) 
PAQ job elements - McCormlck et al (1969) 
PAQ dimensions - Mecham et al* (1977b) 

Page A-23 shows the cutting points on the 
three Skills Map dimensions that were used 
to create the 36 Skills Map occupational 
groups • 
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A-2 



Items from DOT (Dictionary of Occupational Titles) 



I, Worker Functions 

Data Complexity of function in relation to data* Information, 

knowledge, and conceptions, related to data, people, or 
things, obtained by observation, investigation, interpretation, 
visualization, and mental creation* Data are intangible and 
include numbers, words, symbols, ideas, concepts, and oral 
verbalization* 

Codes 

0 Synthesizing: Integrating analyses of data to discover facts 
and/or develop knowledge concepts or interpretations « 

1 Coordinating; Determining time, place, and sequence of 
operations or action to be taken on the basis of analysis 

of data; executing determination and/or reporting on events* 

2 Analyzing: Examining and evaluating data. Presenting 
alternative actions in relation to the evaluation is frequently 
involved • 

3 Compiling; Gathering, collating, or classifying information 
about data, people, or things* Reporting and/or carrying 
out a prescribed action in relation to the information is 
frequently involved* 

A Computing; Performing arithmetic operations and reporting 

on and/or carrying out a prescribed action in relation to them* 
Does not include counting* 

5 Copying: Transcribing, entering, or posting data* 

6 Comparing: Judging the readily observable functional, 
structural, or compositional characteristics (whether similar 
to or divergent from obvious standards) of data, people, 

or things* 
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A-3 



People Complexity of function in relation to people. Human beings; 

also animals dealth with on an individual basis as if they 
were human. 

Codes 

0 Mentoring: Dealing with individuals in terms of their total 
personality in order to advise, counsel, and/or guide them with 
regard to problems that may be resolved by legal, scientific, 
clinical, spiritual, and/or other professional principles. 

1 Negotiating: Exchanging ideas, information, and opinions with 
others to formulate policies and programs and/or arrive jointly 
at decisions, conclusions, or solutions. 

2 Instructing: Teaching subject matter to others, or training 
others (including animals) through explanation, demonstration, 
and supervised practice; or making recommendations on the basis 
of technical disciplines. 

3 Supervising: Determining or interpreting work procedures for a 
group of workers, assigning specific duties to them, maintaining 
harmonious relations among them, and promoting efficiency. A 
variety of responsibilities is involved in this function. 

A Diverting: Amusing others. (Usually accomplished through the 
medium of stage, screen, television, or radio.) 

5 Persuading: Influencing others in favor of a product, service, 
or point of view. 

6 Speaking-Signaling: Talking with and/or signaling people to 
convey or exchange information. Includes giving assignments 
and/or directions to helpers or assistants. 

7 Serving: Attending to the needs or requests of people or 
animals or the expressed or implicit wishes of people. Immediate 
response is involved. 

8 Taking Instructions-Helping: Helping applies to **non-learning*' 
helpers. No variety of responsibility is involved in this 

function. 
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II. Training Times 

GED General educational development 

This variable was created by taking the highest value of the 
following three variables : ReasonDT , MathDOT , Lang. 

ReasonDT Reasoning Development 

Level 

6 Apply principles of logical or scientific thinking to a wide 
range of intellectual and practical problems. Deal with 
nonverbal symbolism (formulas, scientific equations, graphs, 
musical notes, etc.) in its most difficult phases. Deal with 
a variety of abstract and concrete variables. Apprehend the 
most abstruse classes of concepts. 

5 Apply principles of logical or scientific thinking to define 
problems, collect data, establishments, and draw valid 
conclusions. Interpret an extensive variety of technical 
instructions in mathematical or diagrammatic form. Deal with 
several abstract and concrete variables. 

A Apply principles of rational systems to solve practical problems 
and deal with a variety of concrete variables in situations 
where only limited standardization exists. Interpret a variety 
of instructions furnished in written, oral, diagrammatic, or 
schedule form. 

3 Apply commonsense understanding to carry out instructions 

furnished in written, oral, or diagrammatic form. Deal with 
problems involving several concrete variables in or from 
standardized situations. 

2 Apply commonsense understanding to carry out detailed but 

uninvolved written or oral instructions. Deal with problems 
involving a few concrete variables in or from standardized 
situations . 

1 Apply commonsense understanding to carry out simple one- 
or two--step instructions. Deal with standardized situations 
with occasional or no variables in or from these situations 
encountered on the job. 
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Mathematical development 



Level 

6 Advanced calculus* 

Work with limits, continuity, real number systems, mean 
value theorems, and implicit function theorems r 

Modem algebra; 

Apply fundamental concepts of theories of groups, rings, 
and fields* Work with differential equations, linear 
algebra, infinite series, advanced operations methods, and 
functions of real and complex variables* 

Statistics ; 

Work with mathematical statistics, mathematical probability 
and applications, experimental design, statistical inference, 
and econometrics. 

5 Algebra: 

Work with exponents and logarithms, linear equations, quadratic 
equations, mathematical induction and binomial theorem, 
and permutations. 
Calculus; 

Apply concepts of analytic geometry, differentiations and 
integration of algebraic functions with applications* 
Statistics: 

Apply mathematical operations to frequency distributions, 
reliability and validity of tests, normal curve, analysis 
of variance, correlation techniques, chi-square application 
and sampling theory, and factor analysis. 

4 Algebra: 

Deal with system of real numbers; linear, quadratic, rational* 
exponential, logarithmic, angle and circular functions, and 
inverse functions; related algebraic solution of equations 
and probability and statistical inference. 
Geometry: 

Deductive axiomatic geometry, plane and solid; and rectangular 
coordinates * 
Shop Math; 

Practical application of fractions, percentages, ratio and 
proportion, mensuration, logarithms, slide rule, practical 
algebra, geometric construction, and essentials of trigonometry 

3 Compute discount, interest, profit, and loss; commission, 

markup, and selling price; ratio and proportion, and percentage 
Calculate surfaces, volumes, weights, and measures* 
Algebra: 

Calculate variables and formulas; monomials and polynomials; 
ratio and proportion variables; and square roots and radicals* 
Geometry : 

Calculate plane and solid figures; circtimference, area, and 
volume* Understand kinds of angles, and properties of pairs 
of angles . 

2 Add, subtract, multiply, and divide all units of measure. 
Perform the four operations with like common and decimal 
fractions^ Compute ratio, rate, and percent* Draw and 
interpret ber graphs. Perform arithmetic operations 
involving all American monetary units* 
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Add and subtract two digit numbers. 

Multiply and divide lO's and lOO's by 2, 3» 4» 5. 

Perform the four basic arithmetic operations with coins as 

part of a dollar. 

Perform operations with units such as cup» plnt» and quart; 
lnch« foot« and yard; and ounce and pomd. 
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Language development 
Level 

6 Reading;: 

Read literature, book and play reviews, scientific and 
technical Journals, abstracts, financial reports, and 
legal documents. 
Writing : 

Write novels, plays, editorials, journals, speeches, 
manuals, critiques, poetry, and songs. 
Speaking: 

Conversant In the theory, principles, and methods of 
effective and persuasive speaking, voice and diction, 
phonetics and discussion and debate. 

5 Same as Level 6. 

4 Reading: 

Read novels, poems, newspapers, periodicals, journals, 
manuals , dictionaries , thesauruses , and encyclopedias . 
Writing: 

Prepare business letters, expositions, summaries, and 
reports, using prescribed format and conforming to all 
rules of punctuation, grammar, diction, and style. 
Speaking : 

Participate in panel discussions, dramatizations, and debates. 
Speak extemporaneously on a variety of subjects. 

3 Reading: 

Read a variety of novels, magazines, atlases, and encyclopedias. 
Read safety rules, instructions in the use and maintenance 
of shop tools and equipment, and methods and procedures in ^ ^ 
mechanical drawing and layout work. 
Writing : 

Write reports and essays with proper format, punctuation, 
spelling, and grammar, using all parts of speech. 
Speaking : 

Speak before an audience with poise, voice control, and 
confidence, using correct English and well-modulated voice. 

2 Reading: 

Passive vocabulary of 5,000-6,000 words. 
Read at rate of 190-215 words per minute. 

Read adventure stories and comic books, looking up unfamiliar 
words in dictionary for meaning, spelling, and pronunciation. 
Read instructions for assembling model cars and airplanes. 
Writing: 

Write compound and complex sentences, using cursive style, 
proper end punctuation, and craploying adjectives and adverbs. 
Speaking: 

Speak clearly and distinctly with appropriate pauses and 
emphasis, correct pronunciation, variations in word order, 
using present, perfect, and future tenses. 
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1 Reading: 

Recognize meaning of 2,500 Ccwo- or three-syllable) words. 
^ Read aC race of 95-120 words per minuCe. 

Coiapare similarities and differences between words and 
between series of numbers. 
Writing: 

Print simple sentences containing subject, verb, and object, 
and series of numbers, names, and addresses. 
Speaking: 

Speak simple sentences, using normal word order, and 
present and past tenses. 
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SVP Specific vocational preparation 



LevBl Time 

1 Short demonstration only 

2 Anything beyond short demonstration up to and 
including 30 days 

3 Over 30 days up to and including 3 months 

4 Over 3 months up to and including 6 months 

5 Over 6 months up to and including 1 year 

6 Over 1 year up to and including 2 years 

7 Over 2 years up to and including 4 years 

8 Over 4 years up to and including 10 years 

9 Over 10 years 
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III, Aptitudes 



Note: These scales 
have been reversed 
for purposes of this 
study, in DOT 
publications, a high 
score means a low 
level , 



Qulntlles for Rating Aptitudes 

The top 10 percent of the population. This 
segment of the population possesses an extremely 
high degree of the aptitude. 

The highest third exclusive of the top 10 percent 
of the population* This segment of the population 
possesses an above average of high degree of the 
aptitude* 

The middle third of the population. This segment 
of the population possesses a medium degree of 
the aptitude » ranging from slightly below to 
slightly above average* 

The lowest third exclusive of the bottom 10 percent 
of the population. This segment of the population 
possesses a below average or low degree of the 
aptitude* 

The lowest 10 percent of the population. This 
segment of the population possesses a negligible 
degree of the aptitude* 



Intel 



VerbalDT 



Num 

Spatial 



Forniper 



Clerical 



Intelligence: General learning ability* The ability to "catch on" 
or understand Instructions and underlying principles. Ability to 
reason and make judgments. Closely related to doing well In school. 

Note: Level 1 Is not assigned on this aptitude because It 
is assumed that every job requires at least a "2*" 

Verbal: Ability to understand meanings of words and Ideas associated 
with them» and to use them effectively* To comprehend language^ 
to understand relationships between words » and to understand meanings 
of whole sentences and paragraphs* To present information or ideas 
clearly* 

Nuirerical: Ability to perform arithmetic operations quickly and 
accurately . 

Spatial: Ability to comprehend forms in space and understand 
relationships of plane and solid objects* May be used in such 
tasks as blueprint reading and in solving geometry problems* Frequently 
described as the ability to "visualize" objects of two or three 
dimensions » or to Lhlnk visually of geometric forms. 

Form Perception: Ability to perceive pertinent detail in objects 
or in pictorial or graphic material; to make visual comparisons 
and discriminations and see slight differences in shapes and shadings 
of figures and widths and lengths of lines* 

Clerical Perception; Ability to perceive pertinent detail in verbal 
or tabular material* To observe differences in copy> to proofread 
words and numbers > and to avoid perceptual errors in arithmetic 
computation* 
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Motor Coordination: Ability to coordinate eyes and hands or fingers 
rapidly and accurately in making precise movements with speed. 
Ability to make a movement response accurately and quickly- 

Finger Dexterity: Ability to move the fingers and manipulate 
small objects with the fingers rapidly or accurately. 

Manual Dexterity: Ability to move the hands easily and skillfully. 
To work with the hands in placing and turning motions. 

Eye-Hand-Foot Coordination: Ability to move the hand and foot 
coordinately with each other in accordance with visual stimuli- 

Color Discrimination: Ability to perceive or recognize similarities 
or differences in colors, or in shades or other values of the same 
color; to identify a particular color> or to recognize harmonious 
or contrasting color combinations, or to match colors accurately. 
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IV, Temperaments: Different types of occupational situations to which workers 

must adjust, 

0 not required 

1 required 



DCP Direction > control > and planning 

FIF Feelings » ideas » or facts 

In£lu Influencing people 

SJC Sensory or judgmental criteria 

MVC Measurable or verifiable criteria 

Depl Dealing with people 

Repcon Repetitive or continuous processes 

PUS Performing under stress 

STS Set limits > tolerance? > or standards 

Varch Variety and change 
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V, Interests: Preferences for certain types of work activities or experiences^ 
with accompanying rejection of contrary types of activities or 
"experiences* Five pairs of interest factors are provided so that 
a positive preference for one factor of a pair also implies 
rejection of the other factor of that pair* 

CoiTununication of data versus activities with things 
Codes 

-1 Situations involving a preference for activities dealing 
with things and objects* 

vs < 

1 Situations involving a preference for activities concerned 
with people and the coTnmunlcation of Ideas* 

Scientific and technical activities versus business contact 

Codes 

-1 Situations involving a preference for activities involving 
business contact wittt people. 

vs . 

1 Situations involving a preference for activities of a 
scientific and technical nature. 

Icreate Abstract and creative versus routine^ concrete activities 

Codes 

-1 Situations involving a preference for activities of a routine, 
concrete, organized nature. 

vs . 

1 Situations involving a preference for activities of an abstract 
and creative nature. 

Imach Activities involving processes, machines, or techniques versus 

social welfare 

Codes 

-1 Situations involving a preference for working for people for 
their presumed good, as in the social welfare sense, or for 
dealing with people and language in social situations. 

vs * 

1 Situations involving a preference for activities that are nonsocial 
in nature, and are carried on in relation to processes, 
machines , and techniques * 



Idata 



Iscience 
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Tproduct Accivities resultinf? in tangible, produccive satisfaccion versus 

prestige, esCeem 

Codes 

-1 Situacions involving a preference for activities resulting in 
tangible, productive satisfaction. 

vs . 

1 Situations involving a preference for activities resulting 
in prestige or the esteem of others. 
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VT- Physical Demands: Those physical activities required o£ a worker in a job. 



Strength 



Lifting, carrying, pulling, pushing 



Codes 

1 Sedentary Work 

Lifting 10 lbs- maximum and occasionally lifting and/or carrying such 
articles as dockets, ledgers, and small tools- Although a sedentary 
job is defined as one which involves sitting, a certain amount of 
walking and standing is often necessary in carrying out job duties- 
Jobs are sedentary if walking and standing are required only occasionally 
and other sedentary criteria are met* 

2 Light Work 

Lifting 20 lbs. maximum with frequent lifting and/or carrying of 
objects weighing up to 10 lbs- Even though the weight lifted may be 
only a negligible amount, a job is in this category when it requires 
walking or standing to a significant degree, or when it involves 
sitting most of the time with a degree of pushing and pulling of arm 
and/or leg controls. 

3 Medium Work 

Lifting 50 lbs- maximum with frequent lifting and/or carrying of 
objects weighing u^ to 25 lbs. 

4 Heavy Work 

Lifting 100 lbs- maximum with frequent lifting and/or carrying of 
objects weighing up to 50 lbs. 

5 Very Heavy Work 

Lifting objects in excess of 100 lbs- with frequent lifting and/or 
carrying of objects weighing 50 lbs- or more- 



0 not required 

1 required 



Climbing Climbing and/or balancing 

Stooping Stooping, kneeling, crouching, and/or crawling 

Reaching Reaching, handling, fingering, and/or feeling 

Talking Talking and/or hearing 

Seeing Seeing 



41^ 
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VII* Working Conditions: The physical surroundings of a worker in a specific ( 

job. 

Location Outside working conditions 

Codes 

1 Inside 

2 Both Inside and outside 

3 Outside 



0 - not present 

1 " present 



Cold Extreme cold 

Heat Extreme heat 

Wet Wet, humid 

Noise Noise> vibration 

Hazards Hazardous conditions 

Atcon Fumes, odors, dust, gases, poor ventilation 
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Items from the PAQ (Position Analysis Questionnaire) 



Variable PAQ Item description Type of 

Name Item rating 

Number 



1. Information input 



Written 


1 


Use o f wl 1 1 en mfl t eTl a! s 


Pvhanh Of 11Q0 


Quant 


2 


Use of Quantitative mAteridI ^ 


17v^an^ of 11Q0 

extent 'J 


Pictoral 


3 


Use o f dIc tor ial ma ter ials 


17v^an^ of 11Q0 

extent 'J 


Patterns 




Use of pat terns /related devices 


Eictent of 11 ^e 


Behavior 


12 




Pv^0n^ of iiQe 

uJV U B 11 U V Mm Lia c 


Events 


13 


nHaeTVfl.t loti of even ot f*l TPiims t Atipes 


17v^an^ of 11Q0 

c»xt en t 'J 


Verbal PQ 


15 


Use of verbal (sic^ oral) sources 


Fvt'en^ of use 

uJV veil U w t K 


2. Mental processes 






Decide 


36 


Decision making 


Level of 


Reason PQ 


37 


Reasoning in problem solving 


Level of 


Plan 


38 


Amount of planning/Scheduling 


Amount of 


Combine 


39 


Combining information 


Importance 


Analyze 


40 


Analyzing information or data 


Importance 


Compile 


41 


Pomn 1 1 1 ti 

VfvlIJU AX A 11 K 


ImfDo r t an ce 


Code 


42 


Cod in g / d eco ding 


Importance 


Trans crb 


43 


Transcribing 


Importance 


Memory 


45 


0 iVJ L L t e tm Hicuiwi J 


TmfDOTtflnt^e 


Educatn 


46 




tifivel of f*iit*Tl f*ii 1 iifn 

MJf^ vex V Mm \^ LIX -L X k« LIX LI 111 


Expernce 


47 


Job^r elated eicDet^ience 


Months/ ve a rs 


Training 


48 


Train ins 


Mbntihs/ vears 


Math PAQ 


49 


Us in& TthA themat 1 f*a 


Level of 


3* Work output 








Exertion 


87 


Level of Dhvsical exertion 


Level of 


4. Relationships with 


Other persons 




Advise 


99 


Advising 


Importance 


Negotiat 


100 


negotiating 


Importance 


Persuade 


101 


Persuading 


Importance 


Instruct 


102 


Instructing 


Importance 


Pubspeak 


106 


Public speaking 


Importance 


Write 


107 


Writing 


Importance 


Entertn 


110 


Entertaining 


Importance 


Cater 


111 


Serving/ catering 


Importance 


Req cont 


112 


Job-required personal contact 


Extent of 


Supervis 


131 


Supervises nonemployees 


Importance 


Coordin 


132 


Coordinates activities (no line authority) 


Importance 


Staf func 


133 


Staff functions 


Importance 


Recsuper 


134 


Supervision received 


Level of 
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Variable PAQ ^ Item Description Type of 

Name Item rating 

Number 



5- Job context 



Civicob 


148 


Civic obligations 


Importance 


Frust 


149 


Frustrating situations 


Importance 


Strained 


150 


Strained personal contacts 


Importance 


Sacrifc 


151 


Personal sacrifice 


Importance 


Conflict 


152 


Interpersonal conflict situations 


Importance 


Soccont 


153 


Non-job-required social contact 


Opportunity 



6- Other job characteristics 



License 


160 


Licensing/certification required 


No/Yes 


Workpace 


169 


Specified work pace 


Importance 


Repetit 


170 


Repetitive activities 


Importance 


Cycled 


171 


Cycled work activities 


Importance 


Setproc 


172 


Following set procedures 


Importance 


Timepres 


173 


Time pressure of situation 


Importance 


Precise 


174 


Precision 


Importance 


Detail 


175 


Attention to detail 


Importance 


Recognit 


176 


Recognition 


iTuportance 


Viginfre 


177 


Vigilance: infrequent events 


Importance 


Vigchang 


178 


Vigilance: continually changing events 


Importance 


Distract 


179 


Working under distractions 


Importance 


Update 


180 


Updating job knowledge 


Importance 


Respsaf 


183 


Responsibility for safety of others 


Degree of 


Respmat 


184 


Responsibility for material assets 


Degree of 


Res p gen 


185 


General responsibility 


Degree of 


Structur 


186 


Job structure 


Amount of 


Critical 


187 


Criticality of position 


Degree of 
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Factors Used from PAQ (Position Analysis Questionnaire) 

Dim 9 Using machines/ tools/equipment 

This dimension is dominated by activities involving the use of any of 
various types of machines, tools, equipment, devices^ etc, > many of 
which require the use of control mechanisms. 

The Four Job Elements Correlating Most Highly with Dimension Correlation 

62 Activation controls , 73 
64 Variable setting controls ,70 

63 Fixed setting controls ,70 
61 Machines / equipment , 69 



Dim 10 Performing activities requiring general body movements 

This dimension relates to the degree to which workers perform activities 
requiring general body movements. The movements primarily include those 
activities in which the entire body is involved^ such as climbing, 
balancings standing, and walking, but also, to a lesser degree, those 
activities emphasising the use of major parts of the body (l,e, arms, legs, etc. 



The Four Job Elements Correlating Most Highly with Dimension Correlation 

92 Kneeling/stooping > 66 

89 Standing ,63 

90 Walking /running , 60 
87 Level of physical exertion ,58 



Dim 11 Controlling machines/processes 

This dimension primarily involves activities relating to the control 
of machines, processes, and related operations. The control 
frequently is executed by the use of various control mechanisms, or 
by direct physical control of some mechanism or device. 

The Four Job Elements Correlating^ Most Highly with Dimension Correlation 

69 Foot-operated controls continuous ,89 

67 Foot-operated controls frequent ,85 

68 Hand-operated controls continuous ,81 
71 Powered highway/rail vehicles ,74 



Dim 12 



Performing skilled/ technical activities 



This dimension is characterized primarily by job activities of a 
skilled or technical nature, some of which may involve the use of 
control mechanisms, devices, and related equipment. 



ERLC 



The Four Job Elements Correlating Most Highly with Dimension Correlation 



59 Technical and related devises 

56 Drawing and related devices 

58 Measuring devices 

50 Precision tools/ instruments 
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.75 
.57 
-50 
.47 
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Dim 13 Performing controlled manual/related activities 

This dimension is dominated by the execution of. controlled manual 
activities of various types. The activities may involve the use of 
tools, equipment, or other devices, or direct use of the hands as in 
assembling or adjusting tasks. 

The Four Job Elements Correlating Most Highly with Dimension Correlation 



55 Nonprecision tools/instruments .74 

54 Precision tools /instruments .70 

51 Nonprecision tools/ instruments .63 

81 Assembling/disassembling .60 



Dim 14 Using miscellaneous equipment/devices 

This dimension embraces the use of any of a variety of different types 
of equipment, devices, and facilities, including those involved in the 
operation of various types of vehicles. The activities embraced by 
this dimension frequently involve general body activities and manual 
functions . 

The Four Job elements correlating most highly with Dimension Correlation 



73 Powered water vehicles .72 

74 Air/space vehicles .66 
70 Man-powered vehicles .48 
77 Remote-controlled equipment .47 



Dim 15 Performing handling/related manual activities 

This dimension is characterized primarily by job activities which 
involve the handling or movement of materials with the hands and arms, or 
which involve the manipulation of things with the hands. It includes 
handling, positioning, and moving functions in which the hands and arms 
are dominant. 

The four Job Elements Correlating most highly with Dimension Correlation 



82 Arranging/positioning .68 
84 Physical handling .56 

83 Feeding/off-bearing .55 
79 Manually modifying .50 



Dim 16 General Physical Coordination 

The primary activities involved in this dimension are those in which the 
body and body members are used in some coordinated fashion. This may 
involve the use of various types of mechanical devices, or the execution 
of coordination activities in the absence of physical equipment or 
machines or tools. 

The four job elements correlating most highly with dimension Correlation 



97 Limb movement without visual control .73 
93 Finger manipulation .67 

98 Hand-ear coordination h r\ 

65 Keyboard devices 170 -54 
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Dim 19 PerformlnS supervlsory/coordlnatlon/related activities 

This dimension represents a variety of communication activities such 
as those involved in supervisory > coordination > and related functions. 
In some instances it may involve the instruction or advising of others. 



The Four Job Elements Correlating Most Highly with Dimension 

130 Total number of personnel for whom responsible 

128 Supervision of fionsupervisory personnel 

129 Direction of supervisory personnel 
102 Instructing 



Correlation 

.78 
.73 
.37 



Dim 21 Public/related personal contacts 

This dimension involves personal contacts with the public or other 
persons typically outside the organisation > such as in selling, dealing 
with special interest groups > clients > customers, patients > counselees, 
etc. Although this dimension is concerned primarily with personal contacts 
with individuals outside the organization^ it also may involve 
communications with some individuals within the organization. 



T he Four Job Elements correlating most highly with Dimension Correlation 



122 Public customers 

120 Sales personnel 

121 Buyers 

126 Special interest groups 



.71 
.71 
.70 
.34 
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The Levels of Acadenic> ?sychomQlor> and People 
Apcicudes Used co Define Major Groups of Occupacions 



Levels the Range of % of 

Major DiTiQnsions Scores Occupacions 



Academic apticudes Olwi + VerbalDT) 

Low 3.00 - A. 77 30% 

Moderate 4.78-5.99 30% 

High 6.00-7.00 20% 

Very High 7.01 - 10.00 20% 

Psychomocor apcicudes (Findex + Mandex + 
Mocorcor) 

Low A. 00 - 7.00 30% 

Moderate 7.01 - 3.99 50% 

High 9.00 - 12.00 20% 

Dealing wich people (Depl) 

Low .00 - 0.20 50% 

Moderate 0.21 - 0.66 20% 

Hl^.h 0.67 - 1.00 30% 
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Appendix B 



Descriptions of 
the 36 Skills Map Aptitude Groups 



Pages BH2to B-78 of this appendix are taken from the 
earlier Skills Map report (Gottfredson^ 1981» pp. 42-92), 
The appendices (C-I) to which these descriptions refer 
are described earlier In the present report; they provide 
detailed data on each of the census occupational categories 
as well as the 36 Skills Map groups* 

Pages B'2 to B-ll of this appendix list the variables 
Included under each general heading In these earlier 
Appendices C-H> together with the correlations of these 
variables with the three Skills Map dimensions. 
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Correlation with Skills Map dimension: 



Variable 



Academic 



Motor 



People 



Appendix C 

Academic abilities . These include the variables constituting the academic 
aptitude factor. They are essentially unrelated to the psychomotor factor. 



These abilities. 


particularly 


the verbal 


abilities, are 


also related 


with people (r*s 


of .3 to .5). 








VerbalDT 




.93 


-.16 


.49 


Lang 




.91 


-.13 


.46 


ReasonDT 




.91 


-.06 


.38 


Intel 




.90 


-.07 


.38 


MathDOT 




.88 


-.01 


.26 


Num 




.88 


-.03 


.26 


MathPAQ 




.68 


-.04 


.17 


Data^ 




.88 


-.11 


.46 



Mental activities . Most of these variables are highly correlated (.7) 
with the academic dimension and moderately (.5) with dealing with people: 
decision making^ reasoning^ planning^ writing and compelling* combining^ and 
analyzing information. Coding and transcribing information and doing work 
demanding precision and attention to detail are related to the academic 
dimension at a lower level. Most of these mental activities are somewhat 



negatively correlated with the motor aptitudes dimension. 



Decide 


.67 


-.28 


.53 


ReasonPQ 


.70 


-.26 


.46 


Plan 


.68 


-.32 


.52 


Combine 


.73 


-.34 


.55 


Analyze 


.71 


-.24 


.43 


Compile 


.73 


-.34 


.55 


Code 


.58 


-.12 


.26 


Trans crb 


.32 


-.18 


.34 


Write 


.76 


-.37 


.56 


Precise 


.34 


.12 


.05 


Detail 


.38 


-.01 


.09 
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Correlation with Skills ^fap dimension: 

Variable 

Academic Motor People 



Appendix D 

Psychomotor abilities . Finger dexterity, manual dexterity, motor 
coordination, and complexity of dealing with things are highly correlated 
(.7 to ,8) with the motor abilities factor, which is to be expected because 
the first three variables were summed to create that factor* As was also 
indicated in the factor analyses, form perception, spatial aptitude, and 
color discrimination are moderately correlated (.4 to »5) with this factor, 
though the former two are almost as highly correlated with requirements for 
academic aptitude* Correlations with the people factor range from 0 to -»5. 



Findex .13 .80 --20 

Mandex -.30 .79 -.46 

Motorcor -.12 , .82 -.29 

Formper .40 - 52 -.17 

Colordis .20 .43 -.05 

Things^ -.05 .74 -.47 

Spatial .41 .42 -.20 



Motor Activities . These variables were all classified here as motor 
activities because they all Involve physical activities or controlling machines. 
However, the correlations make clear that only a few of these dimension scores 
reflect psychomotor abilities. Performing controlled manual and related 
activities (DIM13), which of all the dimension scores should have reflected 
the motor aptitude factor, did indeed do so at a moderate level (r=.4)* None 
of the other dimension scales did so. Two are related only to the vigilance 
factor that was discussed ^'^ the earlier report but which was not used in 
constructing the occupational :lassif Icatlon: controlling machines and 
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Correlation with Skills Map dimension: 

Variable 

Academic Motor People 



processes (DXtUl) and using miscellaneous equipment such as aircraft (DIH14}. 
General physical coordination CDIM16) is related (negatively) only to the 
strength dimension. Apparently, exerting strength and the use of the body 
and body members in a coordinated fashion (e.g., limb movement without visual 
control) are not usually required by the same jobs, but neither has any 
particular relation to requirements for coordination and dexterity of the hands 
(the psychomotor factor here). General body movement (DIMIO) and using machines 
and tools IDIM14) are associated with jobs requiring lower academic aptitude 
but skilled technical activities are associated with higher academic aptitude. 

Thus, the psychomotor factor reflects a particular type of motor activity- 
primarily that involving the hands — and most of the PAQ *'dimension$i" treasuring 
motor activities are unrelated to the three factors used in the classification. 



DimlO -.42 .20 -.20 

Dlml6 .18 .13 .18 

Diml5 -.26 .02 -.02 

Diml3 -.17 .40 -.33 

Diml2 .55 .05 .21 

Dim9 -.44 .33 -.45 

Dimll -.04 -.14 .10 

Diml4 .10 -.18 .12 



Appendix E 

Deal with people . Dealing with people often means that contact is required 

on the job (REQCONT, r=.6) and that it is at a complex level (PEOPLE, r 8). 
And as already noted, it tends to be associated with requirements for higher 
academic abilities. 

Depl .44 -.40 1.00 

People^ .59 *.29 .75 

Reqcont .49 -.20 .61 
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Correlation with Skills Map dimension: 

Variable 

Academic Motor People 

Interpersonal activities . These activities suggest that, whereas some 
dealings with people are highly correlated with academic aptitudes, others 
are not. While the DOT variable DEPL (dealing with people) was used to define 
the people factor because it was less related to academic abilities than some 
of the other variables (e.g., PEOPLE), it is clear that it is a compromise 
between items more and less related to academic skills. Just like ujotor 
activities, there are actually several dimensions of interpersonal activities. 

As was noted in the factor analysis of DOT and PAQ itemes, persuading, 
instructing, advising, negotiating, coordinating (but without line management 
authority, e.g., a social director), public speaking, and having staff functions 
(e.g., administrative assistant) are activities highly associated with jobs 
both requiring high academic aptitudes and occupations more often requiring 
dealings with people. Supervising non-employees (SUPERVTS) and entertaining 
people, catering to their needs, and dealing with the public (DIM21) are only 
vieakly related to academic abilities and create two people-related factors 
independent of academic abilities when added to the factor anslysls. 
DIM19, called performing supervisory/coordination activities, is also related 
to dealing with people but its meaning seemed unclear after examining more 
detailed results. 



Influ .35 -.33 .5D 

Persuade .60 *.41 .68 

Instruct .48 * -.22 .45 

Advise .7D -.37 .59 

Negotiat .60 -.46 .62 

Coordin .58 -.36 .54 
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Correlatio- 



LCh Skills Map dimension: 



Variable 



Academic 



Mo Cor 



People 



Super vis 
Dcp 



Staf func 
Pubspeak 
Entettn 
Cater 



Diml9 



Dim21 



.06 
.27 
.58 
.69 
.56 
.14 
.01 
.07 



.16 
.12 
.32 
.37 
.35 
.05 
.08 
.25 



.18 
.45 
.60 
.49 
.55 
.29 
.34 
.38 



Appendix F 



Other abilities . Four of these variables correlated either negatively 
(CLERICAL) or positively (IFTCOOR, STRENGTH, EXERTION) with the strength factor. 
The two strength variables correlate negatively and clerical aptitude correlates 
positively with both the academic and people factors. As noted before, 
short-term memory is associated primarily with dealing with the public, a 
factor not shown here. 

Clerical .70 -.22 .45 

Memory .20 -.03 .23 

Iftcoor -.12 .20 -.07 

Exertion -.49 .27 -.38 

Strength -.57 .30 -.43 

Bipolar interests . An interest in dealing with people and communication 
of ideas rather than with things and objects (IDATA) is characteristic of both 
the academic and people factors. The people factor Is more highly associated 
than is the academic one with Interests in business versus science (ISCIENCE) , 
in social welfare versus machines (IMACH) , and in esteem rather than productive 
satisfaction (IPRODUCT). In contrast, the academic factor is associated more 
highly with interest in creative versus routine work (ICREATE) , and the 
psychomotor factor is associated with interests in machines (IMACF'' , things 
(IDATA), and productive satisfaction (IPRODUCT). 
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Correlation with Skills ^tap dimension: 
Variable 



Academic Motor People 



Idata .65 -.35 .73 

Iscience .21 .28 --^7 

Icreate .69 .05 .31 

Imach -.38 .38 -.68 

Iproduct -.33 .48 ^-61 

Sources of information . Occupations requiring high academic aptitudes 
or dealing with people both require more frequent use of written materials 
C^iTRITTEN), oral communications (VERBALPO), or observation of behavior (BEHAVIOR), 
though the pattern differs somewhat for the two factors (written materials being 
more associated with academic aptitudes and observing behavior with the people 
factor). Use of quantitative and pictorial materials are moderately associated 
with the academic factor. As noted before, observation of events is associated 
with the vigilance factor not shown here. 

The meaning of the DOT temperament FIF (feeling, ideas, or facts) is 

unclear and it is not associated with any of the three aptitude dimensions. 

The DOT temperament SJC (sensory or judgemental criteria) is associated with 

both the academic and people dimensions and presumably reflects the need for 

judgment in the face of ambiguous information that is probably characteristic 

of much high-'level work and work dealing with people. 

Written .66 . -.20 .41 

Quant .56 ' -.19 .23 

Pictoral .38 .11 .06 

Patterns .08 .24 -.13 

Behavior .46 ^.30 .63 

Events -.03 -.13 .15 

VerbalPQ .53 -.17 .54 

FIF .16 -.04 .11 

SJC .52 -.15 .44 
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Correlation with Skills Map dimension: 
Variable 



Academic Motor People 



Appendix G 

Responsibility . Responsibility for the safety of others (RESPSAF, e.g., 
avoiding injuries to coworkers) and for material assets (RESMAX) are tmrelated 
to the three aptitude dimensions. General responsibility (RESPGEN) and 
criticality of the position (CRITICAL) are moderately positively correlated 
with both the academic and people dimension, but negatively with the psychomotor 
one . 

Respsaf .19 -.12 

Respmat .06 -.09 .07 

Respgen .58 -.35 .A7 

Critical -.33 .43 

Vigilance . These three variables are unrelated to the three major 
dimensions, which is not surprising because it was shown in the earlier rep^j. 
that they form an independent dimension. 

Recognit .20 -.04 .11 

Viginfre ^ .06 -.01 .00 

Vigchang .05 -*09 .11 

Education and training . Level of formal education (EDUCATN, GED) and 
length of job-related training (SVP) are highly correlated (.8 to ^9) with the 

academic factor, moderately (.3 to .5) with the people factor, and essentially 
not at all with the psychomotor one. (The PAQ variable TRAINING is almost the 
same in content as the DOT variable SVP, specific vocational training, but its 
correlations with the factors are lower.) The academic factor, and to a lesser 
extent the people factor, are also correlated with the need for Job-related 
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Correlation with Skills Map dimension: 

Variable 

Academic Motor People 

experience (EXPRNCE) and for keeping job knowledge current (UPDATE). Licensing, 

however, is most highly associated with dealing with people. 

Educatn .80 -.26 .49 

GED .91 -.06 .38 

Training .42 -.02 .14 

SVP .81 .09 .27 

Exprnce .54 -.15 .25 

Update .63 -.24 .49 

License .25 -.05 .36 



Appendix H 

Working conditions . The working conditions listed here can be divided into 
two major groups; the amount of structure to the job and the amount of stress 
induced by it. In general, lack of structure is most strongly related to the 
academic dimension: the greater the demands for academic aptitude, the greater 
the variety and change (VARCH) , the less repetitious the work or continuous the 
workpace (REPETIT, REPCOM, WORKPACE), and the less structured or supervised the 
activities (STRUCTUR, RECSUPER). Time pressure (TIMEPRES), however, is roost 
highly (but only moderately) correlated with the academic factor. The saroe 
pattern of relations, only weaker, is found with the people factor, but the 
psychomotor factor is generally unrelated to these job conditions. 

Having to work with set limits, tolerances, or standards (STS) is 
moderately associated with both psychomotor and people requirements (R*s=.6, 
.5), but whereasthe psychorootor factor is also positively associated with having 
measurable or verifiable criteria (^fVC) for assessing work done, dealing with 
people means having less measurable or verifiable (i.e., more ambiguous) 
criteria. 
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Correlation ith Skills Map dimension: 



Variable 



Academic 



Motor 



People 



Although the DOT variable PUS (performing under stress) is unrelated 
to any of the three factors, all the specific types of stress measured 
by the PAQ are moderately correlated with both the academic (usually about .5) 
and people dimensions (usually about .6); vrorking under distractions (DISTRACT), 
in frustrating situations (FRUST), with strained personal contacts (STRAIN) or 
interpersonal conflict situations (CONFLICT), or having civic obligations 
(CIVICOB) or making personal sacrifices (SACRIFC). (The negative correlation 
with the psychomotor factor may be a function of its being negatively correlated 
with the people dimension, for it is not clear why jobs requiring less psychomotor 
skill should be more stressful in these terms.) 

Non-job-required social contact (SOCCONT) is most associated with the 
people dimension, but it is fairly independent of all of them. 

The patterns of correlations just discussed are consistent with the factor 
analyses performed earlier and with a few exceptions the patterns all make a 
great deal of sense. Thus, the DOT and PAQ data probably provide a fairly valid 
view of job competency patterns and their relation to other job attribute:;, 
a view that provides an organized and comprehensible description of job 
competency requirements and their associated activities. 



Varch 
Rep con 
MVC 
STS 



Workpace 
Re petit 
Cycled 



Setproc 

Timepres 

Structur 



.36 
-.71 

.39 
-.14 
-.36 
-.53 
-.02 
-.27 

.38 

.70 



-.01 
-.01 
.28 
.58 
.06 
.09 
-.10 
.16 
-.09 
-.29 



.32 
-.46 
-.26 

.51 
-.20 
-.30 

.07 
-.30 

.30 

.50 
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Correlation with Skills Map dimension: 

Variable 

Academic Motor People 



Recsuper 


.61 


-.34 


.56 


Soccont 


.18 


-.05 


.29 


Distract 


.54 


-,29 


.58 


Civicob 


.46 


-,34 


.59 


Frust 


.55 


-.34 


.61 


Strained 


.49 


-.39 


.66 


Sacrific 


.45 


-.29 


.54 


Conflict 


.57 


-.36 


.57 


PUS 


,03 


-,01 


.12 



Scoring of this variable has been reversed from that shown in Appendix A 
to aid in interpretation of the correlations. 
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Group 1' Low academic^ low psychomotort low people. (E*g*, stock" 
handlers # chambennaidsj dishwashers ) 

This group of occupations is the lowest in terms of academic aptitudes 
required (Appendix C), The percentiles for the average levels required 
range from only 2 to 7* Longshoremen* however » seem to require 
somewhat higher-level mental activities than do the other jobs in this 
group (decision-making, reasoning, planning, analyzing, and transcribing). 
Stockhandlers must make great use of written and quantitative 
materials but otherwise these occupations typically require only verbal 
sources of information and even that is low relative to other oc- 
cupations (Appendix F) • 

These occupations, on the average, require high levels of general 
body movement (DIMlO) , handling (DIM13) , use of machines, tools (DlM9) 
and miscellaneous equipment (D1M14) , and controlling machines (DlMll), 
but they are low on all variables indicating dexterity (except manual 
dexterity, which is moderate) or coordination (Appendix D) , They also 
require greater strength than most occupations, though only long- 
shoremen require great strength (Appendix F) • 

Requirements are high relative to other occupations for interests 
in things rather than ideas or people (IBATA) and for routine versus 
creative work (ICREATE, Appendix F) . Consistent with this is the 
extremely repetitious and structured nature of the work (Appendix H) , 
Nevertheless these workers must exercise a moderate level of vigilance 
and often have moderate responsibility for safety and materials 
(Appendix G) • Longshoremen, in particular, have responsibility for 
the safety of others* 

Dealings with people are extremely low, the lowest of all groups 
(Appendix E) . Relative to other occupations, this group is average in 
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catering to people's needs, though average means It is of only low 
Importance on the job- Contact with the public Is of moderate Importance- 
However, personal stresses (e.g., working In frustrating or strained 
situations) are low (Appendix H) . 

Finally, education, training, and job experience requirements are the 
lowest of all groups (Appendix G) - In summary, these jobs demand little 
but strength, a tolerance of repetitious work, and a moderate level of 
vigilance* 

These occupations employ 2.6% of the workforce (Appendix I). 
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Group 2: Low academic ^ low psychomotor^ moderate people* (E.g., 
deliverymen» crossing guards > servants ) 

This group averages aroimd the 20th to 25th percentile In academic 
abilities « but somewhat lower on the mental activities (Appendix C) • 
Even so« the deliverymen and crossing guards/bridge tenders do require 
a moderate amount of planning, transcribing and (like most occupations) a 
considerable amount of attention to detail. Education and training 
requirements are low relative to other occupations (Appendix G) , 

The profile for motor abilities and activities is essentially the same 
as that for Group 1: considerable movement, handling, and use of equip-" 
ment , but low dexterity and coordination compared to other occupational 
groups. These jobs also require moderate strength, but less than 
Group I (Appendix F) , The need for vigilance, however, is fairly high 
(around the 75th percentile), particularly for the deliveryman and crossing 
guards/bridgetenders. Mot surprisingly, these two occupations have 
higher than average responsibility for safety and materials and the work 
of the deliverymen is highly critical to the performance of their 
organizations (Appendix G) , The use of the sources of information listed 
in Appendix F is low, except for the observation of events which is high 
for crossing guards/bridgetenders. 

Dealings with people — and with the public in particular — are at a 
moderate level. Looking at particular activities, however, only the 
deliverymen have moderate requirements for persuading, instructing, 
negotiating, and catering to personal needs (Appendix E) , Not 
surprisingly, the deliver "nen also stand out in this group for having 
more distracting, frustrating, and strained job situations. One would 
expect ushers to share some of these strains, but no data vere available 
for them. 
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Although these jobs have relatively high structure and repetition^ 

they vary somewhat in what particular type of structure: for example, 

the deliverymen have highly cycled activities with high time pressure 
This group of jobs also requires a relatively high interest in routine 

versus creative work and in productive satisfaction rather than esteem 

(Appendix F) . 

In summary, these jobs are like those in Group 1 in terms of require- 
ments for relatively unskilled physical activity, but they entail more 
dealings with people^ more vigilance^ and more responsibility. The jobs 
are not quite so routine, but still demand considerable tolerance or 
preference for repetitious and routine activities. 

These jobs employ 1,8% of the workforce (Appendix I). 
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Croup 3: Low academic, lov psychomotor^ high people* (E*s*, 

parking attendants > baf^gage porters < elevator operators ) 

FAQ data are available for only two of the seven occupations (personal 

service attendants and elevator operators), so this group cannot be well 

described* 

Requirements for academic skills are very low, between those of 
Groups 1 and 2 (Appendix C) ; so too are demands for motor aptitudes 
(Appendix ' D) * But as with the previous two groups, this one appears 
to require considerable gross motor activity (Appendix D) and moderate 
ohvsical strength or exertion (Appendix F) . 

Although dealings with people are frequent, they are only at a - 
moderate level of complexity " speaking/signaling, persuading, diverting 
(Appendix H) • The little data available suggest that some of these jobs 
have moderate to high responsibility, but involve only extremely low 
requirements for vigilance r 

These jobs also require considerable interest or tolerance for 
routine work, but more interest in social welfare rather than in 
machines in contrast to Groups 1 and 2 (Appendix F), 

These jobs employ 0^6% of the workforce (Appendix 1), 
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Group 4: Low academic^ moderate psychomotor, low people^ (E>g. , 

bulldozer operators* assemblers » drill press operatives ) 

Most of the occupations in the first three groups are classified as 
service workers in the census scheme, particularly those in Group 3 that 
deal most with people. With increased demands for psychomotor skills 
in Group 4, most of the occupations are now machine operatives or, to a 
lesser extent, laborers or craftsmen. 

Requirements for academic aptitudes and most mental activities are at 
or below the 20th percentile (Appendix C) , but requirements for psycho- 
motor aptitudes are moderate — around the 40th to 50th percentiles on the 
average (Appendix D) . Although this group is like the previous three 
(low psychomotor) groups in requiring considerable motor activity, use of 
machines, and strength, it differs because many of these occupations also 
require considerable controlled manual (D1M13) activities (Appendix D) . There is 

considerable variation among the jobs in whether they involve skilled 
technical work (D1M12), but on the average this group is low relative to 
all others in this type of activity. Strength requirements are at the 
75th percentile, generally at the "moderate" level (Appendix F) . A 
high interest in machines rather than social welfare is required in 
almost all of the 74 occupations in this group. 

Although many of the jobs require contact with the public (Appendix E) 
the level of involvement is quite low and almost none of the occupations 
have more than low demands for any interpersonal activities (except 
for D1M19 which, as noted before, is not readily interpretable) . Inter- 
personal stresses are low (Appendix H). 

Responsibility and vigilance vary, but are usually average relative 
to other groups of occupations (Appendix G). Duplicating machine operators, 
drill press operatives > and weavers require only low levels of respon- 
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sibilicy and vigilance in contrast to locomotive engineers and stationary 
firemen who require high levels of both* Education and training demands 
are relatively low. Although the jobs vary from high to low in how 

repetitious and structured they are, on the average they are quite routine (Appendix } 

In summary, these occupations are relatively lov and homogeneous in 
their demands for academic aptitudes and mental and interpersonal 
activities. They are generally physically active jobs requiring hand 
dexterity and coordination, but particular motor activities and respon- 
sibilities vary considerably. They are routine jobs but they satisfy 
interests in working with things and machines. They also employ a very 
large proportion of the labor force — 19.15S (Appendix I). 
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Group 5: Low academic « moderace psychoTnoCor« moderace people 
(E>fi*» garage workers > Caxl drivers, garbage collectors ) 
These 8 occupations are primarily laborers and transport equipment 
operatives In the census scheme* As a rule, very few operatives or 
craftsmen are found In the moderate-or hlgh^people groups, even If high 
psychomotor skills are required* 

These occupations are not particularly distinguished from the 
previous ones In the low level of academic aptitudes required, but they 
tend to require more writing and more combining and analyzing of 
information. Taxlcab drivers. In particular, require a moderate level 
of a wide variety of mental activities* Both taxicab drivers and rail- 
road brakemen appear to require considerable short*term memory as well 

9 

(Appendix F), Group 5 occupations are about average In requirements 
to use behavior, events, and oral communications as sources of job 
Information (Appendix F) . Requirem^ts for using written, quantitative, 
patterns, or pictorial sources are lower than average^ Education and 
training demands are low, but taxi drivers do need to be licensed (Appendix G) • 

Like the previous groups, these jobs require considerable physical 
activity and exertion (Appendices D and F) , but the need to control 
machines (DlMll), exercise vigilance and take responsibility for the 
safety of others are fairly high on the average, particularly for taxi 
drivers (Appendices D and G) . 

Although contact with people Is required by tl;L£se jobs, it Is of a 
fairly low level. Although these jobs are average (e.g,, on persuading, 
advising, public speaking) or above average (e.g,, on entertaining and 
catering to needs) on many of the interpersonal activities, these 
demands are of a fairly low level (Appendix £). (Jobs In general have 
low requirements for these interpersonal activities.) Correspondingly, 
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these jobs have at least average interpersonal stresses, taxicab drivers 
experiencing the highest levels of stress (but only a moderate level) 
among these 8 occupations (Appendix H) . 

These jobs are less structured, but just about as repetitious as 
the previous groups of jobs (Appendix H) and so most require a preference 
or tolerance for routine rather than creative work (Appendix F) , 

In summary, these jobs are similar to Group 2 occupations in that 
they are distinguished from other low-level groups by greater requirements 
for vigilance and responsibility, perhaps because of their greater 
involvement with people. Although there is of course a greater demand 
for psychomotor skills, there is also a suggestion of somewhat higher 
demands for mental and interpersonal activities for some of the jobs in 
Group 5 compared to those in Group 2. Nevertheless, education and 
training demands are still low. The interests required are also the same. 

These occupations employ 1*5% of the work force (Appendix I)* 
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Group 6: Low academic moderate psychomotor > high_people. (E.g. , 
food counter and fountain workers, child care workers ) 
Only two occupations are found in this group, both of them being 
service workers in the census scheme- 
Child care workers appear to have high demands for most of the mental 
activitie.*? but relatively low academic aptitude requirements (Appendix C) . 
Behavior, events, and oral and written communications are all important 
sources of job information (Appendix F) . In contrast, the food counter 
workers have no such demands for mental activity or information* Child 
care workers also have somewhat higher education and training demands 
demands and often require a license (Appendix H) . 

Although the DOT classifies child care workers as having contacts 

with people of only low complexity, the PAO nevertheless classifies them 
as having high requirements for most interpersonal activities such as 

persuading, instructing, advising* and public speaking (Appendix E) . (To 

some extent this apparent disagreement may result from the two sources 

of data rating different particular kinds of child care workers-) 

Once again, food counter workers have few such demands. Not surprisingly, 

child care workers also have greater interpersonal stresses, though 

both jobs require working under very distracting circumstances (Appendix H) * 

The former also require considerable greater vigilance and more responsibility 

(Appendix G) . 

Both are quite active jobs involving a lot of handling (D1M15> 
Appendix D) and they require above average (but only moderate) strength or 
exertion (Appendix F) . Demands for short-term memory are high for the 
food workers . 

The jobs are of moderate structure, though the type of structure 
varies. For example, child care workers must follow more set procedures. 
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but food workers have a more specified workpace and greater time pressures 
(Appendix H) - 

In summary, the two occupations in this group differ considerably in 
the specific mental and interpersonal activities and responsibilities 
required of them, though chey are similarly low in demands for academic 
aptitudes and moderate in both psychomotor aptitudes and in dealing 
with people. Both are physically active jobs of greater than average 
routine or repetition, and both require an interest in business rather 
than science* 

These jobs employ only 0-A% of the work force (Appendix I). 
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Groug^ 7: Low academic^ high psychoTnotor^ low people. CE.ft. , postal 
clerks, shoe repairmen^ sew&rs and stitchers ) 

Most of these 7 occupations are craftsmen or operatives. PAQ data are 
available for only 3 of them> limiting the generalizations which can be 
drawn about the group* 

These occupations are similarly low in academic aptitudes and above 
average in PAQ mental activities required (Appendix C) . Demands for 
short-term memory are moderate^ with only the postal clerks requiring 
high clerical aptitude (Appendix F) . Educational requirements are low 
but training and experience required is high for a few of the occupations 
(Appendix C) , 

These jobs require few dealings with people^ and require low (but 
no lower than average) interpersonal activities (at least those for 
which data were available^ Appendix Z) * Interpersonal stresses 
and distractions are low but about average in relation to all 
other groups (but higher than for Groups 1 to 4) . 

Compared to the other low- level groups, these occupations require 
less general physical activity (DIMIO) and exertion or strength and 
greater use of machines » tools, and equipment (DIM19) as well as much 
higher psychomotor aptitudes. These greater skills do not appear to 
be translated^ however, into a greater importance of controlled manual 
work (D1M13) as often appears to be the case (Appendices D and F) • 
Vigilance and responsibility are average to above average for the 
occupations for which there are data (Appendix G) • A high interest in 
machines and things is required in almost all these occupations (Appendix F) • 

These jobs are fairly structured and repetitious or continuous and 
almost all have high demands for set limits > tolerances > or standards 
(STS); postal clerks experience high time pressure (Appendix H) • 
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In summary> these Jobs are distinctive from all other low^level 
jobs in their demands for high psychomotor skills and greater use of 
machines- Demands for exertion tend to be lower on the average. 

These jobs employ 1,9% of the work force (Appendix !)• 
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Group 8: Low academic, high psychomotor, moderate people . 
There are no occupations In this group. 
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Group 9: Low academic^ high psychomotor^ high people 
There are no occupations In this group. 
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Group 10: Moderate academicy low psychomotor, low people * 
( proof reade 's) 

There is only one occupation in this group, proofreaders. 

The occupation of proofreader demands high verbal skills but low 

mathematical aptitude (Appendix C) . There is a high demand for precision 

and attention to detail, with average levels of the lower-level mental 
activities (e.g., coding, transcribing) but low levels of the other 

mental activities* Education and training Is moderate, but no higher 

than average (Appendix G) . 

Written sources of information and clerical aptitude are very 
important (Appendix F) • Demands for short-^term memory and quantitative 
sources of information are moderate. Dealings with people and inter- 
personal activities rival Group 1 for being extremely low (Appendix E) . 
Interpersonal stresses are also low (Appendix H) . 

Demands for vigilance and responsibility for safety and materials 
are minimal, though general responsibility to the organization is moderate 
(Appendix G)« Demands for physical exertion are extremely low (Appendix F). 
There is a fair amount of handling, but general physical activity is 
low (Appendix D). Use of machines and tools is very low (Appendix D) , 
as are the demands for an interest in things versus data (Appendix F) . 
An interest in routine work is required (Appendix F) b e cause the job is 
quite repetitious and structured, with very little variety or change, and 
with high'demands for set procedural standards (STS) and criteria for 
judging performance (MVC) • 

In summary, this job is quite distinctive for its high demands for 
precision and following set procedures as well as for its extreme 
lack of demands for physical and interpersonal activities. It is also 
unusual because it demands much higher verbal than mathematical 
aptitude . 
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This Job employs 0.04% of the work force (Appendix I). 
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Croup 11: Moderate academic, low psychomotor, moderate people* fE*g ^ i 

library attendants, stock clerks and storekeepers, bartenders ) 

These occupations demand average to below average academic aptitude 
and mental activities, with the exception of the mental activities more 

suggestive of clerical activities (compiling, coding, transcribing) which 

are somewhat above average. Although attention to detail is fairly 

typical, it is generally high (Appendix C) , Demands for clerical aptitude 

and short-term memory are moderate but a bit above average (Appendix F) * 

Handling materials Is above average, being particularly high for 
mail handlers and bartenders, but all other physical activities are 
moderate in level and average among all occupations ' (Appendix D) , Only 
moderate exertion, nothing above average » is required (Appendix F) r 
Demands for vigilance and responsibility are low relative to other 
occupations, although bartenders are critical to the performance of 
their organizations (Appendix G) * 

Bartenders are outstanding in this group in demands for catering 
to people^s needs and dealing with the public (D1M21)* The other 
occupations are low in requirements for the specific interpersonal 
activities listed, tnough they are average on most of them (Appendix E) * 
Thus » like many occupations that require dealings with people^ it is 
not at all clear from the PAQ and DOT data just what they do for or 
with people* These occupations do» however^ require considerable use of 
written and oral sources of information, perhaps accounting for some 
of their dealings with, people (Appendix F) * Neither do these jobs 
require any particular interest either in business or social welfare. 
While these jobs have moderate or high distractions » all other inter- 
personal stresses are low (Appendix H) * 

Job structure is higher than average, but only moderate in level. 

Bartenders have somewhat less repetitious work but more set procedures 
to follow and greater time pressures* 
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In summary, most of these jobs seem to be low- level clerical jobs 
with a moderate component of handling the materials they work with* They 
deal with people to a moderate degree^ but it may be largely for purposes 
of organizing work activities- When dealing with the public as bartenders 
do> this constitutes catering to people's needs. Responsibility is low> 
but not strikingly so» and job structure is high» but not strikingly so. 

This group employs 2.5% of the work force (Appendix I). 
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Group 12: Moderate academic, low psychomotor^ high people^ (E>g> < 
bill collectors > receptlonl3t5< guards and watchmen ) 
These 15 occupations tend to be what are called "boundary personnel" 
in other contexts, personnel who represent the organization to the public 
or deal with people outside the organization* Many of the Jobs here are 
either service or clerical workers in the census scheme* 

These occupations range from high to low in their demands for specific 
mental activities, but on the whole they are somewhat above average in 
these demands (Appendix C) * Sheriffs, boarding house keepers, and 
hucksters have particularly high demands for activities such as deciding, 
reasoning, and planning* These particular occupations also require high 
use of written materials and observation of behavior (Appendix F) * 
Clerical aptitudes and short-term memory are moderate for this group* 
All these occupations have frequent dealings with people, but the 
nature of those activities varies (Appendix E) * Housekeepers and hucksters 
cater to people^s needs; these workers, together with railroad conductors, 
sheriffs and guards, also do a moderate amount of persuading, instructing 
and advising- But counter clerks, dispatchers, enumerators, receptionists 
and recreation attendants do little of any of these activities* Perhaps 
their activities are more routinized and less subject to resistance from 
the people they deal with* Interpersonal stresses such as frustrating 
and strained interpersonal situations are, in fact, fewer in these latter 
occupations (Appendix H) * Sheriffs and boarding house keepers appear to 
have the most personally stressful and demanding jobs in this group- 
Demands for psychomotor skills are low, but demands for most motor 
activities are at least average (Appendix D) * Housekeepers appear to 
have quite physically active jobs- Only low to moderate exertion is 
required of this group (Appendix F) - Vigilance is high for railroad 
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conductors, guards, and sheriffs* General and material responsibility 

is high for these three jobs as well as for the vari:ius types of housekeepers, 

with most of them being critical to the performance of their organisations 

(Appendix G) . Education and training required is generally moderate, 

but railroad conductors and sheriffs require considerable job-related 

training and experience. Licensing requirements are above average 

for this group. 

These occupations are characterized by a moderate amount of structure 
on the average, though there is variation from job to job (Appendix H) . 
For example, railroad conductors have very repetitious, cycled activijties 
requiring set procedures and meeting time schedules. In contrast, 
receptionists have few of these particular demands although the job is 
highly structured. 

In summary, all these occupations have frequent dealings with people 
but they can be divided into highly^demanding versus less-demanding 
subgroups. The housekeepers, railroad conductors, sheriffs, and 
guards have higher demands for a variety mental and interpersonal 
activities, have greater responsibility, and suffer more stress in their 
dealings with people than do counter clerks, dispatchers, enumerators, 
receptionists, recreation attendants, and even bill collectors. None are 
particularly demanding of academic or psychomotor aptitudes, but most are 
at least moderately physically active. 

These occupations employ 2.1% of the work force (Appendix I). 
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Group 13: Moderate academic ^ moderate psychomotor, low people. 
(E.g*» carpenters, composlters » auto mechanics ) 

Most o£ these occupations are classified as craftsmen In the census 
scheme; a smaller number are classified as clerical workers. 

Group 13 Is similar to Groups 11 and 12 In Its somewhat below average 
demands for academic aptitude (Appendix C) . Most demands for mental 
activities are also somewhat below average, making them lower than those 
of Group 12 (that dealt more with people but less with psychomotor skills) 
but quite similar to Group 7 (that required lower academic but higher 
psychomotor aptitude) . 

These occupations demand somewhat higher than average psychomotor 

aptitudes and are considerably higher (at the 70th percentile) than the 

previous groups In complexity of Involvement with things (Appendix D) . 

Most operate or set up machines or do precision working, the highest 

levels of Involvement with things. There Is moderate to heavy use of 

machines and tools (D1M9) , controlling machines and processes (DlMll) , 

and controlled manual work (D1M13). General body movement (DIMIO), 

an interest ±xi machines, level of exertion, and use of patterns as 

a source of Information (Appendix F) are also above average, the 

first two usually being quite high. Demands for vigilance and 

responsibility are only average, though most mechanics have high 

responsibility for materials (Appendix G) . Many of the occupations 

require long training times and about half require considerable prior 

job-related experience, but It Is not clear that the demands for the 

group as a whole are above average. 

Demands for most Interpersonal activities are low, but they are not 

much below average because jobs In general require little such activity 

(Appendix E) - Likewise, interpersonal stresses are low but not much below 
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average (Appeadix H) • These jobs are moderate in degree of overall job 
structure and repeCition* but most have set standards Cor performing (STS) 
and evaluating (I^VC) work (Appendix H) . * 

la summary, these occupations are similar to their counterparts at a 
lower academic level (Group 4) ia their lack of involvement with people and 
In their satisfaction of Interests in machines and objects* but they are less 
structured, have more demands for various interpersonal and mental activities, 
higher educational and training requirements, and a more complex involvement 
with things* Thus the work demands a somewhat greater variety of skills 
and opportunity to structure one's own activities* 

These occupations employ 8*3% of the x^rk force (Appendix I)* 
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Group 14 : Moderate academic, moderate psychoinotort moderate people . 
(E.g., mail carriers, plumbers, dental assistants) 

Occupations in this group come from a variety o£ census groups, though 
most o£ten from craftsmen. 

These jobs are at least average in demands £or all acadenic and clerical 

aptitudes and mental activities (Appendix C) . Psychomotor aptitudes and motor 

activities are generally somewhat above average (Appendix D) , with most jobs 

requiring moderate to high levels of general body movements (DIMIO) or 

coordination (DIMI6) and activities with the hands (D1M15, D1M13) or machines 

(D1M9, DlMll, DIMIA) . Demands for vigilance and responsibility are somewhat 

above average (Appendix G) . A few of the occupations (electrotypers ^ power 

station operators, health aides, and firemen) have particularly high 

responsibility. Education and training are at least average, with many of 

the Jobs having long training times (Appendix G) . 

Interpersonal activities are generally low, but above average (Appendix E) . 

Firemen require moderate levels of persuading, instructing, advising, 

negotiating, and coordinating; athletes and health aides require moderate 

levels of the first three of these; but other occupations require less. 

Firemen also have the most (moderately) interpersonally stressful of these 

jobs (Appendix H) , 

In summary, this group seems remarkable only for its moderate demands 
in all areas examined. A few particular occupations such as firemen 
have more marked responsibility and stress. 

These occupations employ A. 3% of the work force (Appendix I)* 
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G roup 15: Moderate academic^ moderate psychomotorj high people ^ 
XEj_gj > telephone operators, bus drivers^ waiters ) 

These occupations, which are from a variety of census groups, require 
average academic aptitudes* They are fairly average in demands ^ov the 
various mental activities, except in demands for precision and attention 
to detail which are below average (though high for a few occupations. 
Appendix X) • Clerical aptitudes are moderate, just a bit above averarie 
(Appendix F) • 

Psychomotor aptitudes, motor activities, and level of exertion are 
uniformly average on the whole, though there are higher than average 
demands for controlling machines (DlMll, Appendices D and F) • Practical 
nurses appear to have the highest demands for motor activity of these 
jobs, though their motor skill requirements are the same* Demands for 
vigilance are a bit above average for the group, but the individual 
occupations range from low (e»g», sales clerks and waiters) to high 
(e»g», bus drivers and practical nurses, Appendix G). 

Dealings with people are high, though the particular interpersonal 
activities required differ from job to job (Appendix E) . Waiters must 
do some persuading and a lot of catering to people's needs; practical 
nurses must also, but they also do a lot of instructing and some advising, 
negotiating, and supervising of non-employees. Retail salesmen must do a 
lot of persuading and some instructing and advising; in contrast, telephone 
operators who also must deal extensively with the public do none of these 
interpersonal activities to any extent. Not surprisingly, these Group 15 
occupations rely to a relatively high extent on behavior and events as 
sources of job information (Appendix F) . Interpersonal stresses are 
somewhat above average, but generally they are only low to moderate 
(Appendix H) . Responsibility, however, is high for some of these 
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occupations: safety for bus drivers and practical nurses, and materials 
for foremen and bus drivers (Appendix G) » 

This group is different than most the previous ones in the consistency 
of interests in people it requires » It is quite above average in interests 
in social welfare versus machines^ business versus science, people and 
data versus machines^ and esteem versus productive satisfaction (Appendix F) . 
These workers are not required to be particularly interested in either 
routine or creative work> because the work is generally not highly structured 
or repetitious^ though that does vary from job to job as does the type of 
structure involved (Appendix H) » Education and training demands are 
usually moderate, though the amount of job experience required varies 
considerably and the need to update job knowledge is high in a few occupations 
(Appendix G) . 

In summary, these occupations are uniformly moderate in academic and 
psychomotor skills and activities, but range widely in the specific 
interpersonal activities, responsibilities, and job conditions they experience. 
Much like Group 12, this group stands out from the low-level jobs dealing 
with people in its consistent requirements for interests in people, business, 
and social welfare versus things, objects, machines, and productive 
satisfaction. And this is so despite the fact» unlike Group 12, it 
does deal with some machines to a greater than average extent and 
requires moderate psychomotor skills. 

These occupations employ 9.2% of the work force (Appendix I)* 
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Group 16: Moderate academlc« high psychomotor, low people* (E*g* > 
cabinet itiakers^ photoengravers > tool and die makers ) 
This group consists primarily of craftsmen. 

These occupations are average in academic aptitudes required, but their 
profile of verbal versus mathematical aptitudes illustrates an interesting 
trend within both the moderate- and high-academic strata of occupations 
(Appendix C) . Group 16 has requirements for math aptitude (MATHDOT, 
NUM) that are relatively higher than those for verbal aptitude (VERBAL, 
LANG); the percentiles are, respectively, in the SO's for math but only 
the AO's for verbal. This predominance of math requirements is true for 
4 of the 5 groups with low dealings with people and with low to moderate 
academic requirements (Groups 13, 16, 22, and 25). The reverse pattern 
is found for the groups with high dealings with people (Groups 12> 21> 
27 and perhaps 15 and 18), verbal abilities being higher than math ones. 

Demands for the mental activities are average or below (Appendix C) . 
A few occupations have high demands for decision making and reasoning 
(aircraft mechanics, pattern and model makers), but otherwise demands are 
only low to moderate. Like most other groups, precision and detail are 
important- Written, quantitative, and oral sources of information are 
of average importance^ but use of patterns is much higher than average 
(primarily because of the demands of pattern and model makers and of photo- 
engravers), as is the use of pictorial materials (Appendix F) . Events 
and behavior are relatively unimportant probably because these occupations 
have relatively little to do with controlling machines or dealing with 
people (Appendices D and E) - And consistent with this, there are only 
low demands for vigilance (Appendix G) . 

Demands for all psychomotor aptitudes are very high relative to other . 
occupations, generally from the 80th to 90th percentiles (Appendix D) , 
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Manual dexterity, form perception, and spatial aptitude are high for most 
of the 21 occupations in this group. Controlled manual activities (D1M13} 
are particularly important among the motor activities, with less emphasis 
(an average level) on general body movement (DIMIO) , and relatively little 
handling (D1M16), controlling machines (DlMll), or using miscellaneous 
equipment (DIMU). Level of exertion is generally moderate (Appendix F) . 
The mechanic with his hand tools represents well the type of motor activities 
carried out in this group* Most of the occupations clearly stress productive 
satisfaction rather than esteem CIPRODUCT) and an interest in processes, 
machines, or techniques versus social welfare (IMACH, Appendix F) • 

This group is below average in dealings with people, seldom having 
more than a low requirement for any of the interpersonal activities 
(Appendix £} • And although some of the occupations involve working 
under moderate distractions, there are seldom any interpersonal 
stresses (Appendix ii) . 

Amount of structure and repetition is average* The jobs are, however, 

almost always high in requirements for set limits and standards (STS) 

for performing work and in having measurable and verifiable criteria 

(MVC) for evaluating it. 

In summary, this is a set of jobs homogeneous In its clear standards 

for how work must be performed; the skilled use of the hands in working 

with toolSt machines, or equipment; the enjoyment of productive satis- 

faction; and the lack of demands for dealing with people- Mathematical 

and spatial aptitudes are more imiportant than verbal ones- 

This group employs 3.3% of the work force (Appendix I) • 
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Group 17: Moderate academic^ high psychomotorj moderate people . 

(E.g^ stenographers, electricians^ dryvall installers ) 

Although these 4 occupations of course share common demands along the 
three major competency dimensions^ their particular job demands seem quite 
different. Nor is it clear that they are particularly different in 
their activities than the occupations in Group 16- 

Stenographers require higher verbal and clerical aptitudes than the 
other occupations in this group, as well as greater finger dexterity 
and hand-related motor coordination and use of written sources of infor- 
nation (Appendices C, D, and F) . In contrast, electricians require 
greater manual dexterity, spatial aptitude, and use of pictorial materials 
(Appendices D and E) , and drywall installers and brickmason apprentices 
require greater strength (Appendix ?) . 

Mental and interpersonal activities are not distinctive for any of the 
three occupations for which there are PAQ data (Appendices C and E) • 
Motor activities are, however (Appendix D) - For example, general body 
movenient (DIMIO) is low for stenographers, moderate for electricians, 
and high for brickmasons apprentices. The remaining motor activities also 
differ across the three occupations. 

All four occupations require an interest in machines, processes, or 

techniques rather than social welfare (Appendix F) . All are subject to 
set limits or standards (STS) and all but stenographers have measurable 

criteria for their work (MVC) . Otherwise, the jobs seem to be only 

moderately structured on the average and not particularly stressful 

(Appendix H) . 

In summary, these jobs are similar in the general competencies and 
interests required and in job structure. Although they deal with people 
to a moderate extent, it is not really clear what those dealings consist 




of. Although their motor skills are all moderate on the average, the 
particular aptitudes required and motor activities performed are different. 
This is a heterogeneous group not easily described. 

This group employs 0.8% of the work force (Appendix I). 
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Group 18: Moderate arademicm high psychomotor^ high people, (E,R* t 
barbers, hairdressers, and cosmotologists^ personal service apprentices) 
Four of these 5 occupations are service workers in the census class- 
ification* PAQ data are available for only 2 of the 5 occupations, so 
little can be said about this group* 

These occupations require somewhat below average academic aptitudes 
(Appendix C) , but higher than average (though generally only moderate) 
psychomotor skills (Appendix D)* They have much dealing with people, but 
it is generally only at a low level (e*g*, serving. Appendix E)* Demands 
for clerical abilities range from high (clerical assistants) to low 
(hairdressers, personal service apprentices), and lower than average 
(generally only low to moderate) physical exertion is required (Appendix F) , 
The work appears to have somewhat less than average structure (Appendix H) , 
and sometimes even seems to require an interest in creative rather than 
routine work (barbers, personal service apprentices. Appendix F) * This 
group generally requires an interest in social welfare rather than 
machines and processes and in all cases an interest in business rather 
than science* 

These occupations employ 0*9% of the work force (Appendix I)* 
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Group 19; High academict low psychomotor* low people* (E«fi,, political 

gcientiSEs, numerical control tool pronramrners , authors ) 

There are only 3 occupations in this group, all of them professionals 

in the census scheme, PAQ information is available for only one of the 

occupations. 

On the average, these occupations require above average academic 
abilities, though they vary from high (political scientists, tool program- 
mers) to low (authors) in math aptitude required (Appendix C) • Demands 
for psychomotor abilities are extremely low, lower for than any previous 
group, with the exception of tool programmers, who require high levels of 
form perception and spatial aptitude (Appendix D) * These occupations deal 
with things at the lowest level of complexity (the zero percentile) • 
Dealings with people are below average, but are of moderate complexity 
(Appendix E) • Clerical aptitudes range from moderate to high (political 
scientists) and demands for strength or exertion are extremely low 
(Appendix F) • High levels of both education and training are required 
(Appendix G) . The interests required vary somewhat; political scientists 
require an interest in science and creative work, tool programmers in 
science, machines, and productive satisfaction, and authors in data and 
people versus things and in creative work (Appendix F) , This group differs 
from the previous ones primarily because it is higher in academic abilities 

and training required and because it is very much lower in demands for 
psychomotor skills and exertion. 

These occupations employ 0.04% of the work force (Appendix I) • 
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Group 20: High academic^ low psychomotor, moderate people^ - (E>g>» 
librarians, construction inspectors, estimators and investigators ) 
These A occupations are found in the professional* managerial, and 
clerical census groups* 

As with all the groups requiring high or very high academic abilities* 
these occupations also require high intelligence and complex dealings with 
data such as analyzing, coordinating, and synthesizing data (Appendix C) * 
Occupations requiring only low to moderate academic abilities rarely 
require more than computing and compiling data* The mental activities 
required differ from one occupation to another in this group, but all 
require moderate to high levels of each of the activities and the group 
as a whole is above average in such requirements* Librarians require 
high levels of planning and deciding and some of the inspectors require 
high levels of compiling, combining, and transcribing data* 

Dealing3 with people are required and above average, but of only 
moderate complexity (Appendix E) * The particular interpersonal activities 
are similar across the occupations, and they tend to require moderate to 
high levels of persuading* instructing, and advising* Interpersonal 
stresses are definitely above average for the group as a whole, with the 
inspectors, except construction, facing high levels of distraction, 
frustration, and strained and conflict-ridden personal contacts (Appendix H) * 
The librarians and estimators face only low stresses* 

Sources of job information vary* but all A make moderate to high 
use of written and oral communications and quantitative materials (Appendix F) * 
The inspectors also make moderate to high use of events and pictorial 
materials* Requirements for clerical aptitude and short-^term memory 
are above average and at least moderate in magnitude* 
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The psychomotor skills of finger dexterity, manual dexterity, and 
motor coordination are low, but demands for form perception and spatial 
aptitudes are average and moderate in level (Appendix D) ^ As was noted 
in an earlier section, form perception and spatial aptitudes are moderately 
correlated with the academic as well as the psychomotor competency 
dimensions- All hand^related activities are relatively low — controlled 
manual activities (D1M13), handling (D1M15) * and use of tools or equipment 
CD1M9, D1M14). However, these jobs often involve considerable controlling 
o£ machines (DlMll) and skilled technical activity (D1M12). 

Demands for vigilance are average overall, and range from low 
(librarians, estimators) to moderate (the 2 types of inspectors. Appendix 
G) - General responsibility is high, with the inspectors being particularly 
critical to the performance of their organizations- It is also important 
for the inspectors to update their job knowledge. As with many occupations 
requiring moderate academic aptitudes and with most occupations requiring 
higher academic abilities, these jobs require long (over one year's) job 
training (SVP). 

These 4 jobs are not repetitious, nor is the work pace set, but 
they are only moderately structured (Appendix H) • Procedures are fairly 
well set and time pressure Is generally moderate - 

In summary, the 4 jobs require high academic aptitudes, intelligence, 
and general responsibility, as well as moderate to high levels of the 
mental activities such as planning and analyzing data. The inspectors 
stand out from the other 2 occupations in this group by facing greater 
interpersonal stresses and needs for vigilance and updating job knowledge^ 
Hand-related aptitudes and activities are low, but much of the work 
(primarily the inspectors') is considered skilled technical work and 
requires spatial aptitude and form perception. Thus* the psychomotor 
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skills and activities required tend to be more analytical than is the 
case with the previous groups required. No particular interests in 
people are required and the moderate dealings with people seem to be for 
the purpose of completing the more analytical (e.g., inspection) activities. 
These occupations employ 0.6% of the labor force (Appendix I). 
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Group 21: HiRh academic^ low psychomotor^ high people* (E>fi>^ 
social workers t buyers » sales representatives ) 

These 30 occupations are mostly professional, managerial (including 
farm), or sales workers* 

As noted earlier, this group has relatively higher requirements 
for verbal than math aptitude; percentiles for the former are in the 70*s 
and for the latter are in the 60*s (Appendix C) * Most of these occupations 
have high requirements for the mental activities of decision making, 
reasoning, and planning* Demands for combining, analyzing, and compiling 
data and for writing are either nioderate to high and are definitely above 
average on the whole* 

Dealings with people are at a highly complex level for most of the 
professionals (i*e*> supervising, instructing, negotiating, mentoring) 
but at only a moderately complex level (e*g*, persuading and diverting) 
according to the DOT estimate (PEOPLE) for the remaining occupations 
(Appendix E) * Looking at specific interpersonal activities measured by 
the PAQj most of the occupations have moderate to high levels on almost 
all these activities and the percentiles are generally in the 70's and 
80's* The clerical (e.g*> ticket agents) and service workers (e*g*> 
stewardesses) in this group tend to have lower interpersonal requirements* 
Although professionals > managers > and sales workers in this group all 
do a fair anount of persuading, instructing, advising, and negotiating, 
only the professionals have substantial involvement in supervising non*- 
employees and in coordinating people (without line management authority)* 

Not surprisingly^ written and oral communications and observations 
of behavior are important sources of job information (Appendix F) ^ and 
high interests in data or people versus things are required (Appendix F) . 
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With the exception of most of the professional workers^ these occupations 
require an interest In business; the professional workers tend to require 
interests in social welfare. Interpersonal strains are relatively high 
(with percentiles around 80) , particularly for elementary teachers and 
policemen (Appendix H) • Demands for vigilance are average^ but for 
responsibility and updating job Information, they are above average. 
Most of the professionals » managers^ sales workers » and policemen have 
high general responsibility and are critical to the performance of 
their organizations (Appendix G) * Managerial workers also have high 
responsibility for material assets^ 

All psychomotor aptitudes are low (Appendix D) , Demands for exertion 
are below average and are generally low to moderate. Most motor activities 
are generally moderate, although elementary teachers and stewardesses 
require a lot of general body movement as well as several other activities • 

These occupations, particularly the professional, managerial, and 
sales ones, tend to be only loosely structured (Appendix H) • Time 
pressure is at least moderate, but the work pace and procedures (STS) 
are not set, the work Is not repetitious, and the supervision required 
is relatively low. However, no particular interest in creative work 
seems to be required (Appendix F) • Moderate to high levels of education 
and training are required. 

In summary, this group seems distinctive from previous ones 
discussed, not only because it has high requirements for both academic 
and interpersonal aptitudes and activities, but also because it is 
considerably less structured and gives workers much more discretion in 
determining when and how the work is done even though their performance 
is often critical to the performance of their organizations. 
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These occupations employ a sizeable proportion of the labor force- 
7.0% (Appendix I) . 
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Group 22: Htgh academtc> moderate psychomotor, low people. (E.g^, 
chemical techntctans, surveyors, bookkeepers) 

Three of these A occupations are professional workers in the census 
scheme, most of them being technicians. 

These occupations require relatively higher math than verbal ability; 
percentiles are, respectively, in the 80's and 60's for math ^nd verbal 
aptitudes (Appendix C) * Requirements for decision making, reasoning, 
planning, combining, and analysing are moderate and generally somewhat 
above average. Compiling and transcribing data are also generally 
moderate but are above average. Use of pictorial materials is very high 
at the 92nd percentile, and use of written and oral communications is 
also high; observation of behavior and events is not important (Appendix F) , 

Psychomotor aptitudes are definitely above average, with demands for 
form perception usually being high. All but the surveyors have highly 
complex dealings with things, though this is not much above the average 
(Appendix D) * Except for bookkeepers, the work is considered highly 
skilled technical work (D1M12) , General activity and manual activities 
are about average^ but the technicians make considerable use of tools, 
machines, and equipment (D1M9) . Demands for vigilance are moderate for 
the surveyors and technicians, and all but the surveyors have only 
moderate responsibility (Appendix G) . Demands for exertion or strength 
are below average and demands for clerical aptitude above average, particu- 
larly for the bookkeeper (Appendix F) , 

Dealings with people and demands for almost all interpersonal activities 
are low (Appendix E) , Interpersonal stresses are below average (Appendix H) , 

Job structure and repetition are moderate, but there are set 
standards for performing (STS) and evaluating (MVC) work (Appendix H) , 
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Except for bookkeepers, Che work demands interest in science and in 
machines I techniques , or processes rather than social welfare (Appendix F) * 

In suimnary, this work is highly quantitative and has little to do 
with people. Although the work deals at a complex level with things, it 
is of a very technical, scientific nature rather than of a very mechanical 
and manually manipulative one. Bookkeepers break from this pattern by 
having work of a more clerical, and less scientific nature. 

These occupations employ 2.4% of the work force (Appendix I) + 
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Group 23: High academic< moderate psychomotor^ moderate people. 

industrial engineering technicians^ dancers, payroll and time 
keeping clerks ) 

With the exception o£ the payroll clerks i this seemingly hetero-* 

geneous group o£ 6 occupations is found in the professional group in the 

census scheme. Only A o£ the 6 have PAQ data. 

These occupations generally require moderate but above average 

(around the 70th percentile) academic aptitudes (Appendix C) . The same 
statement can be made about the mental activities with the exception of 
air traffic controllers. This occupation requires high levels of 
decision making, reasoning, planning, and combining information. 

Demands for psychomotor aptitudes are generally moderate and about 
average (Appendix D) and demands for exertion below average (Appendix F) . 
Spatial aptitude and complexity of involvement with things range from 
high to low depending on the occupation. The pattern of motor activities 
required also varies among the 4 occupations for which there are PAQ data. 
For example, use of machines, tools, or equipment (D1M9) ranges from 
high (air traffic controllers and photographers) to low (payroll clerks); 
handling (D1M15) also varies from high (photographers) to low (air traffic 
controllers)* Clerical aptitude, eye-hand-foot coordination (IFTCOOR), 
needs for vigilance and responsibility also show similar variation 
(Appendices F and G) . As would be expected, the air traffic controllers 
have high demands for vigilance and responsibility in contrast to the 
other occupations. Sources of job information vary* Air traffic con- 
trollers depend heavily on written, oral, and pictorial information as 
well as on the observation of events; payroll clerks depend on written, 
quantitative, and oral sources, but on none of the others. 
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Dealings with people are moderate^ but range from high (dancers) 
to low (photographers and some of the technicians) in complexity (Appendix 
D) . Demands for all interpersonal activities are low except for air 
traffic controllers (who do persuading, negotiating, advising, and a lot 
of instructing) and photographers (who do some instructing and advising). 
Workers in the 4 occupations for which there are PAQ data work under 
moderate distractions (Appendix H), but interpersonal stresses are 
low except for the air traffic controllers (who also had the most 
interpersonal activities). 

Job structure varies among the jobs, some being very loosely 
structured (air traffic controllers) or having high time pressures 
(air traffic controllers, photographers. Appendix H) , Interests in 
data versus things, people versus machines > creative versus routine 
work, and productive satisfaction versus esteem also vary widely but 
in patterns that would be expected (Appendix F) , 

In sumraaryt this group is extremely heterogeneous in activities, 
interests t and responsibilities required. It seems to be more of a 
catch-all group than anything else. 

These occupations employ 0.4% of the work force (Appendix I)- 
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Group 24: High academic^ moderate psychomotor, high people^ (E*g^^ 
home'management advisors* adult education teachers, ship officers ) 
Five of these 9 occupations are professional workers. 
Academic aptitudes are around the 70th percentile of all occupations^ 
as are most of the more highly academicall^'-related mental activities 
(deciding^ reasoning, planning^ combining^ and writing, Appendix C) • The 
two teachers for which there are data and home management advisors are 
particularly high on these mental activities. . The teachers and home 
management advisors also have the most complex dealings with people 
(Appendix E) and, specifically, have high demands for instructing and 
persuading* Teacher aides have lower requirements for interpersonal 
activities* though they do have moderate demands for instructing^ 
coordinating^ and supervising non*employees* Cashiers have only low 
interpersonal demands; presumably their dealings with people are very 
routinized (as is suggested by the high degree of structure of their 
jobs> Appendix H) and demand little in the way of interpersonal skills 
and activities. This is in clear contrast to the teachers and home 
advisors who have moderately to loosely structured jobs and more 
stressful and responsible ones (Appendices G and H) . Likewise, written, 
oral, pictorial, and behavioral sources of information are less important 
to cashiers than to the other occupations (Appendix F) * The health 
technologists fall between the cashiers and the other occupations in 
demands for interpersonal activities* Several of the occupations 
(adult education teachers and teacher aides) appear to require an interest 
in social welfare^ and most require at least an interest in data and 
people versus things (Appendix F) . Some (but not the teachers) require 
an interest in business. 
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Psychomotor aptitudes are generally moderate and average, with 
Che excepbion of high demands for form perception and spatial aptitude 
required of health technologists, adult education tefichers , and ship 
officers (Appendix D) r Most psychomotor activities are average to 
above average, though the pattern differs for specific occupations. The 
exertion demanded is low to moderate and only around the 30th percentile 
(Appendix F) , 

In summary, the teaching jobs have high academic and interpersonal 

demands, higher than those of the technologists, cashiers, and teacher 

aides in this group, even though they all have extensive dealings with 

people. A few of these occupations have high demands for form perception 

and spatial aptitude, bu^ are otherwise moderate in psychomotor demands. 

Interests vary somewhat, but are generally people-related- Most of the 
jobs are loosely structured but only the art teachers require an 

interest in creative work. 

These occupations employ 1-7% of the work force (Appendix I)- 
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Croup 25: High academic^ high psychomotor, low people^ (E>g>i 

radio operators, machinists^ carpet installers ) 

This group includes 15 titles most of which are craftsmen or 
technical workers in the professional category* 

Verbal abilities are around the 60th percentile and math abilities 
around the 70thi and all such demands tend to be moderate rather than 
high in magnitude (Appendix C) » In contrast to the other "high academic" 
groups already discussed, demands for mental activites, particularly 
the higher level ones (e*g*, deciding, reasoning, planning, combining 
data) f are below average with most percentiles in the 30^s and AO's. 
The demands for mental activities are more similar to the moderate 
academic groups (where most craftsmen are found) than the high ability 
ones. The technical workers in the professional category (electrical 
and mechanical technicians, radio operators) have higher demands for 
mental activities than do the craftsmen and crafts apprentices in this 
group . 

All but the tailors in this group have complex dealings with 

things — operating, controlling, or setting up machines or doing precision 

work (Appendix D) . And most of the occupations require high spatial 

aptitude, use of tools or equipment (D1M9) , and controlled manual 

activities (D1M13) * The crafts workers appear to require particularly 

high levels of manual dexterity. Most of the jobs require only low to 

moderate handling (D1M15) , general body movement (DlMlO) , and exertion 

(Appendices D and F) * 

Written and oral sources of information are the most important, 

though not above average for occupations in general (Appendix F) * Use 

of pictorial and quantitative information is generally at least moderate 
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and above average, but observation of behavior and events is unimportant 
(Appendix F) . This is consistent with the very low level of involvement 
this group has with people (Appendix E) - Demands for the interpersonal 
activities are almost always low, and the jobs are not stressful in 
personal terms (Appendix H) , Demands for vigilance are moderate at most 
and responsibility Is generally below average (Appendix G) . 

Unlike many of the high academic ability groups, these Group 25 
occupations are fairly structured and repetitious (Appendix H) , Work 
pace and work standards and procedures are set. Demands for training 
are relatively more important than those for formal education (Appendix G) . 

In summary, these occupations all involve an interest in and working 
with machines, processes, or techniques and involve relatively higher 
quantitative and spatial than verbal skills. Although apparently requiring 
higher than average academic aptitudes, these jobs do not make many 
demands for the specific mental activities measured by the PAQ, Of the 
two subgroups of occupations in this group, the crafts workers require 
less of the mental activities than do the other workers (e.g., technicians, 
radio operators). There is minimal involvement with people. This 
group is very similar to the moderate academic level Group 16 occupations, 
which also require high psychomotor but low people aptitudes and most of 
whom are also craftsmen. It is fairly skilled technical or mechanical 
work with fixed standards emphasizing quantitative rather than verbal 
skills but without much responsibility or interpersonal stress. The 

main difference between the groups is apparently in the general level 
of academic ability or intelligence required. 

These Group 25 occupations employ 1.1% of the labor force (Appendix I). 
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Group 26: High academic^ hlRh psychomotor, moderate people, (E,g,^ 
designers , mlllwrlgh ts ) 

There are only 2 occupations In this group and only one has FAQ data 
available. 

Academic aptitudes, particularly the mathematical ones, are above 
average for these 2 occupations, and the millwrights (for whom PAQ data 
are available) require average levels of decision-making, reasoning, plan- 
ning, and analyzing (Appendix C) • 

Psychomotor abilities differ somewhat, with finger dexterity and 
form perception being high for designers but manual dexterity high for 
millwrights (Appendix D) , Both, however, require high spatial aptitude 
and complex involvement with things. The millwrights are moderate on all 
motor activities except for controlled manual activities (D1M13) and use 
of tools, machines, and equipment (DlMll) which are high. Demands for 
exertion or strength are low for designers but moderate to high for 
millwrights (Appendix F) , Although little data are available about the 
job structure of designers. It appears that their job is differently 
structured than that of the millwrights. The millwrights have 
set standards and criteria for their work (Appendix H) , In contrast, 
designers do not have set criteria and Instead must rely on more ambiguous 
criteria to guide their work (i,e,, on feelings, ideas, or facts, FIF, or 
on sensory or judgmental criteria, SJC) and must be interested in creative 
work (Appendix F) , 

Dealings with people are moderate, but It is not clear what they 
consist of; there are no data iov the designers and the millwrights do 
some instructing and rely on oral communications in their work but other- 
wise appear to have few interpersonal activities (Appendix E) . Interpersonal 
stresses are low (Appendix H) . 
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In summary » although these 2 occupations are similar in general 
competency levels required in the three major areas* the jobs seem to diff 
in specific requirements. Both stress complex dealings with things » but 
the designers have more ambiguous standards and creative jobs than do 
the millwrights who in turn seem to be more similar to the highly skilled 
craftsmen in motor activities and job structure. 

These 2 occupations employ 0.2% of the labor force (Appendix I). 
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Group 27: High academic, high paychomotor, high people. (E.g., 

kindergarten teachers, bank tellers, secretaries ) 

Four o£ these occupations are professionals and 4 are clerical 
t/orkers in the census scheme* 

These occupations require high verbal aptitudes (percentiles in the 
70*s) but only moderate math aptitudes (percentiles in the 50*s); this 
is opposite to the pattern found in the last 2 groups also requiring high 
academic and motor aptitudes but lower dealings with people (Appendix C) . 
The college coaches and physical education teachers, in particular, require 
only low math aptitude. Only one of the 4 professional workers, kinder- 
garten teachers* has PAQ data and those data show that this occupation 
requires high levels of almost all the mental activities (decision making, 
reasoning, planning, writing, and combining, compiling, and analyzing 
information). The clerical workers in this group require only low to 
moderate levels of these activities, though demands for transcribing 
information are sometimes high. The bank tellers and secretaries also 

require high clerical aptitude (Appendix F) * 

Psychomotor demands, particularly for finger dexterity and motor 

coordination, are high for all occupations except the kindergarten teachers 

(Appendix D) * The clerical workers work at a complex level with things 

but require little spatial aptitude and form perception whereas the 

pattern is pretty much reversed for the professional workers* The 

kindergarten teachers are physically active (DIMIO) , whereas the secretaries 

are not, and the professional workers require moderate exeition whereas 

the clerical workers require little (Appendix F) . 

^iThen interpersonal activities are considered (Appendix E) , the 

professional and clerical workers are once again split into 2 differing 
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groups. The former generally deal with people at a complex level (e*g., 
supervising, --instructing, negotiating, mentoring), whereas the latter do 
not (e.g., speaking - signaling, persuading). The PAQ data for kindergarten 
teachers versus the clerical workers dramatically confirm this- Correspond- 
ingly, kindergarten teachers use information from observing behavior and 
events (as well as written and oral sources of information) but the 
tellers and secretaries do not (Appendix F),'and the teachers face 
considerably more interpersonal stresses (Appendix H) and demands for 
vigilance and responsibility (Appendix G) . Interests In social welfare 
(IMACH) are required of the professionals but interests in business are 
requirad of the clerical workers (Appendix F) . 

Job structure and repetition are generally low to moderate, but the 
clerical workers do have set limits, tolerances, or standards for their 
work (Appendix H) . The work demands neither an interest in creative nor 
routina work. 

In summary, although these occupations require both high psychomotor 
skills and dealing with people, the interests required are clearly more 
paople related than they are machines or things oriented. In particular, 
bank tellers and secretaries use machines and equipment but the interests 
demanded apparently are for business rather than machines and processes. 
The professional workers require more mental activities, interpersonal 
activities, interest in social welfare, and responsibility but less 
complex involvement with things. Presumably this difference between the 
subgroups appears despite similar demands for psychomotor skills because 
the professionals all work with people's bodies, whereas the clerical 
workers manipulate machines. 

These occupations employ 4.1% of the labor force (Appendix I). 

— ^ 
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Group 28: Very high academic, low psychomotor^ ley people^ (E>r>> 
computer programmers, statisticians, social scientists ) 
The occupations in the very high academic groups are primarily 
professional workers in the census scheme; one group also includes a 
number of managerial and sales workers* Many of the occupations in the 
high academic stratum did not require college degrees, but most of those 
in this very high group do require a BA or higher* Most of the workers 
who provide those degrees^ college and university teachers, would be in 
this very high academic stratum^ but data are not available to examine 
them* Almost all occupations in the 9 very high academic groups require 
high verbal abilities, generally averaging the 90th percentile or above^ 
and most require high levels of math, education, and training* 

Turning back to Group 28 in particular, these 8 occupations generally 
require high levels of all the mental activities except the more clerical 
ones of coding and transcribing (Appendix C) * The percentiles are in the 
80 's and 90 's, thus placing this group (like most of those to follow) 

above the previous groups which required lower academic aptitude* Math 
aptitudes average just about the highest of any of the 34 occupational 
groups, rivaled only by 3 groups of engineers and scientists (Groups 
31, 32, and 34)* 

Most of these jobs require high clerical and spatial aptitudes, but 
are very low in psychomotor aptitudes, exertion^ and general body movement 
(DIMIO) required (Appendices D and F) * Generally, these occupations do 
not require the use of tools, machines, or equipment (D1M9) except for 
miscellaneous equipment (D1M14) or even a moderately complex relationship 
with things* 

Dealings with people are few, but of a moderate level of complexity 
when they occur (Appendix E) * Advising and having staff functions are 
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the most frequent Interpersonal activities; supervising non-employees is 
unimportant -and there are extremely low dealings with the public (9th 
percentile). Sociologists (non-academic sociologists) have the most 
interpersonal activities because they have high demands for persuading, 
instructing, advising, negotiating, and coordinating (without line manage- 
ment authority); actuaries are at least moderate in demands for all these 
activities but the other occupations have lower demands- Except for 
the sociologists, interpersonal stresses are low, though most of these 
occupations work under at least moderate distractions (Appendix A). 

Observation of behavior and events is important only to the 
sociologists, but written, quantitative, and oral information are important 
to almost all these occupations. Responsibility for safety is low» 
responsibility for material assets is moderate and about average, but 
general responsibility is high (Appendix G) - Actuaries, atmospheric and 
space scientists, and sociologists are considered fairly criticax to the 

performance of their organizations. 

Demands for education, training, and experience are high, generally 

around the 80th to 90th percentiles (Appendix G) < Job structure and 

repetition are low and requirements for an interest in creative work are 

at the 92nd percentile (though Generally still only moderate. Appendices 

F and H) . Time pressures are moderate and the use of measurable or 

verifiable criteria for the work is high, both around the 85th percentile. 

High interests in science rather than business and in esteem rather than 

productive satisfaction are required. 

In summary, these occupations are very mathematical and sedentary 

relative to other groups, and they require few physical or interpersonal 

activities. To the extent that machines are used, they are probably 
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used to further more mental and analytical tasks. With the exception of 
the sociologists ♦ people seem to be dealt with only to get information from 
or to pass advice to (particularly to superiors within the organization). 
This group is more scientific and intellectually demanding than any of 
those yet examined — and most of those yet to be examined. 

This group employs 0.3% of the labor force (Appendix I). 
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Group 29: Very high academic* low psychomotor^ moderate people . 
accountants* operations and systems analysts^ economists ) 

Like the previous group, this one generally requires high levels of 
the higher-level mental activities (Appendix C) as well as the same sources 
of information (written* quantitative, and oral, Appendix F) . Demands 
for psychomotor aptitudes are even lower, however, rivaling only Group 30 
for the absence of such demands (percentiles ranging from lows of 1 and 2, 
Appendix D) . Many of the motor activities are at a moderate level, though 
often below average* Like the previous group, exertion is very low 
(Appendix F) * This group deals more often with people than the previous 
group, but the level of specific interpersonal activities appears to be 
about the same. Interests and working conditions are also the same as 
the previous group. 

In summary, this group is very similar to the previous one except 
that it is even lower in motor aptitudes and abilities, but deals with 
people more often but not in a substantially different manner. 

These occupations employ 1.1% of the work force (Appendix I). 
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Group 30: Very high academic^ low psychomotor > high peoplfs^ (E>g>, 

lavyergj psychologists » managers, and administrators ) 

This group Includes 13 profess lonals» 10 managers^ 3 salesmen, and 
1 clerical worker • 

Most mental activities as well as academic abilities are around the 
90th percentile, almost all the occupations having high demands (Appendix C) - 
Written and oral sources of Information are very Important, but quantitative 
materials and observing behavior are less so (Appendix F) • Observing 
events Is generally unimportant^ Dealings with people are also high and 
most Interpersonal activities range from moderate to high In Importance 
(Appendix E) « Coordinating and supervising non-^employec^s are not 
particularly important In these occupations, but persuading. Instructing, 
advising, and negotiating often are. For judges, clergymen, assessors 
and controllers, health administrators. Insurance agents, real estate agents, 
and stock and bond salesmen, at least 3 of these A activities are very 
Important, The first 3 of these occupations — judges, clergymen, and assessors 
and controllers — also suffer considerable stress on the job, with the 
judges and clergymen having high civic obligations and personal sacrifices 
required (Appendix A)* Almost all the occupations In this group, however, 
have high general responsibility (but low responsibility for safety) and 
are considered critical to the performance of their organizations 
(Appendix G) . All require high levels of education, training, and related 
job experience* 

As with the previous group. Group 30 occupations require very little 
psychomotor aptitude or physical exertion (Appendices D and F) , The 
specific motor activities generally range from low to moderate in Importance, 
with the controlled or controlling activities being more important than 
general handling and body movement* 
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Almost all these occupations require an interest in data and people 
versus things and objects and in esteem rather than productive satisfaction 
(Appendix F) • Many o£ the managerial and sales workers also require an 
interest in business* Only the lawyers and clergymen appear to require 
an interest in creative versus routine work* even though the PAQ data show 
that all these occupations are almost always loosely structured and not 
repetitious or with a set work pace (Appendix H) . In fact» the work in 
this group is less structured on the average than that of any other 
occupational group. Time pressures are at least moderate for all the 
occupations^ the group average being at the 78th percentile for all groups. 

In summary > Group 30 is like the other 2 very-high-academic-ability 
and low-psychomotor-ability groups (Groups 28 and 29) in its very high 
academic and mental but very low motor requirements. This group differs 
most from the other 2 because of its extensive interpersonal activities^ 
stresses^ and responsibilities » but also because it is less oriented to 
science and quantitative materials. 

These occupations employ a relatively large 9.0% of the work force 
(Appendix I) * 
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Group 31: Very high academic, moderate J^sychomotort low people^ 
(E>R>, chemical engineers, civil engineers^ mathematical technicians ) 
There are only A occupations in this group> 3 engineers and one 
technician . 

This group is one of those with extremely high requirements for 
math aptitude (Appendix C) . Demands for the mental activities are high 
for the engineers but only moderate for the technicians* Demands for 
spatial aptitude and form perception are also quite high with percentiles 
around 90 (Appendix D) . The other psychomotor aptitudes are only moderate, 
however, the engineering work is considered quite skilled technical work 
(D1M12). Other motor activities are generally moderate, but little general 
body movement (DlMlO) or exertion is required (Appendices D and F) . 

The mathematical technicians have only low demands for all the 
interpersonal activities, but the engineers do considerable advising 
(Appendix E) . The engineers' dealings with people are apparently not 
very frequent, but they involve a moderate level of all the interpersonal 
activities when they do occur- Interpersonal stresses are above average, 
but still low (Appendix H) • The most important stresses seem to be 
working in distracting and frustrating situations. The engineers have 
high general responsibility (Appendix G) . 

All A jobs require an interest in science (Appendix ?) . The jobs 
are loosely structured and not repetitious* but they all have high use of 
set limits, tolerances, and standards (STS) and measurable or verifiable 
criteria for their activities (Appendix H) - 

In summary, these jobs share the high demands for academic aptitudes, 
mental activities, and education and training of the last 3 groups 
examined, but they are more similar to those requiring high quantitative 
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rather than high people skills and they involve definitely higher 
psychomotor^aptitudes. They are similar to seme of the lower academic 
level crafts and technical worker groups (Groups 16 and 25) in having 
such set standards and criteria for work, but the Group 31 Jobs are much 
less structured and more scientific. 

These occupations employ 0*4% of the labor force appendix X)* 
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Group 32: Very high academic, moderate psychomotor, moderate people. 

CE.R. ,-architect8t industrial engineers, geologists ) 

Most of these 12 occupations are engineers or physical scientists, 
all professionals in the census scheme^ 

Like the previous group, also composed primarily of engineers, this 
one requires very high math aptitude as well as verbal aptitude (Appendix Q) * 
Mental and motor activities, psychomotor aptitudes, strength, interpersonal 
stresses, general responsibilities, and education and training are also 
similar* The differences between these 2 groups are few* Group 32 
involves more frequent dealings with people, though the activities 
themselves are largely the same (mostly moderate in level)* There tends 
to be more responsibility for materials, but less set standards for 
carrying out work. The engineers in this group also require more of an 
interest in machines and processes than do those in Group 31. 

In summary, this is another group distinguished by its high level 
scientifically and quantitatively oriented demands, but it has more 
interpersonal activities than some of the others and few set procedures 
for performing work* 

This group employs 1.4% of the labor force (Appendix I)* 
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Group 33: Very high academic^ moderate psychomotor^ high people, 
(E, R> , ""sales enfiineerst registered nurses^ secondary school teachers ) 
PAQ data are not available for 2 of these 5 professional occupations, 
3 of which are health related. 

These occupations require high verbal abilities but perhaps only 
moderate mathematical ones (Appendix C) * However, the demands for mental 
activities are lower for secondary teachers than for the nurses and physical 
therapists- Motor activities are more similar and are generally moderate 
(Appendix D) - In contrast to the other workers fwith moderate demands), 
the teachers require only low finger and manual dexterity - (Most teachers 
are, in fact, in Group 30 which is the same in general academic competencies 
and dealings with people but which has lower psychomotor demands,) 

These occupations have frequent dealings with people, with instructing 
and advising being the most important activities (though data are available 
only for the nurses, therapists, and teachers. Appendix E) , and all three 
occupations have moderate demands for supervising non-employees - None 
of the 3 deal with the public (D1M21), Once again, the teachers have 
lower demands. The nurses and therapists also have high general responsibility 
and are considered critical to the performance of their organizations, but 
this is not the case with teachers (Appendix G) , 

This group exceeds all others in the importance of observing behavior, 
but oral and written sources of information are also important (Appendix F) • 
As a group, interpersonal stresses are far above average, though very 
surprisingly they are all rated low for the secondary teachers (Appendix H) • 
The work pace is not set nor the work repetitious, but the jobs are at 
least moderately structured (at least the 3 for which there are PAQ data). 
Nurses have the most job structure (high) and time pressure (moderate)- 
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The interests required vary from job to job (Appendix F) . Sales 
engineers require an interest in data and people rather than things and 
objects (but not an interest in science and machines in contrast to many 
of the engineers in Group 32). Murses require an interest in science 
and social welfare (IMACH); therapists in social welfare only; college 
health specialties teachers in data and people versus things, science 
versus business, and esteem versus productive satisfaction; and 
secondary teachers in data and people versus things, social welfare versus 
machines, and esteem versus productive satisfaction. 

In summary, only the health workers and teachers in this group can 
be well described bee ause the other 2 do not have FAQ data • But the 
group seems fairly similar on the whole to Croup 30 which also has high 
involvement with people but lower psychomotor aptitudes and less job 
structure. Teachers differ from the health workers in Group 33 by 
having fewer demands for Interpersonal and mental activities and less 
respons ibility • 

These jobs employ 2.6% ot the work force (Appendix I). 
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Croup 3A: Very high academic, high psychomotor » loy people. (E.g., 
biological scientists, veterinarians, pharmacists ) 
These 9 occupations are all professional workers in the census 
scheme . 

This is the last of the 4 groups with very high math as well as 
verbal aptitude (Appendix C). This group, however, has lower demands 
for the mental activities on the average than did the 3 other groups 
(percentiles around 70 rather than 80 to 90). This difference seems to 
occur because only the metallurgical engineers, agricultural scientists, 
and biological scientists have high demands for any of the higher level 
activities (e.g., deciding, reasoning, planning). 

Like the other 3 high-math groups mentioned above, occupations in 
this group generally require high spatial aptitude and form perception, 
but they more uniformly require complex involvement With things (Appendix D) . 
The hand-related psychomotor aptitudes (finger dexterity, manual dexterity, 
and motor coordination) are especially high for agricultural scientists, 
veterinarians, clinical lab technicians, and draftsmen. Most of the 
jobs are highly skilled technical work (D1M12) involving moderate but 
below average strength (Appendices D and F) • Specific motor activities 
vary considerably from job to job, for example, some requiring much 
general body movement (metallurgical engineers and pharmacists) but others 
not (clinical lab technicians and draftsmen) and some requiring considerable 
handling (agricultural scientists and clinical lab technicians, but 
others not (metallurgical engineers and marine scientists). Responsibilities 
also vary (Appendix G) . For example, agricultural scientists, clinical 
lab technicians, and pharmacists are rated as most critical to their 
organizations but they are, respectively, low, moderate, and high In 
responsibility for the safety of others. 
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These occupations do not have many dealings with people, and half 
of them have- dealings of only low complexity (Appendix E) » These workers 
do not persuade, negotiate, coordinate, or supervise non-employees* They 
do moderate instructing and advising, but they do not have staff functions* 
The pharmacists require business interests, but all the others require 
an interest in science (Appendix F) • Half of the occupations also 
require an interest in machines, processes, and techniques versus social 
wel fare * 

Only the Tnetallurgical engineers require an interest in creative 
work and all but these engineers and the agricultural scientists have 
moderately structured work (Appendices F and H) - Time pressures are 
moderate and standards and criteria for work (STS^ MVC) are set. Inter- 
personal stresses are average but low* 

In summary, these jobs require high verbal^ math, and psychomotor 
abilities* Although the work is generally technical, scientific, and 
skilled^ the specific motor activities . vary from job to job* Like many 
groups requiring high psychomotor but low people skills, work standards 
and criteria are clear. Responsibilities vary from high to low* 

These occupations employ 0.8% of the work force (Appendix I). 
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Group 35: Very high academic, high psychomotor^ moderate people. 
(E.R.^ health practitioners, n.e.c, airplane pilots, musicians 
and composers ) . 

Although all 3 occupations are professional workers (only the last 
2 of which have PAQ data) ^ they form a seemingly heterogeneous group. 

The airplane pilots require high levels oC decision making^ reasonings 
planning^ and combining and analyzing information, but the musicians and 
composers usually require little of these activities despite the high 
academic aptitudes required (Appendix C) . The latter only do a lot of 
coding. These occupations are above average but generally only moderate 
in the hand-related psychomotor aptitudes required (Appendix D) . Both 
pilots and musicians^ however^ require considerable body movement (DIMIO) 
and general physical coordination (e.g.* limb movement without visual 
control^ DIM16). The pattern of motor activities is distinctive this 
group because it requires more general body movement and coordination 
than any other group* but less handling (D1M15) and controlled manual 
activities (DIM13) than any other group. 

Dealings with people are at a moderate level of complexity* with 
the pilots having more interpersonal activities (Appendix E) . Musicians 
do some instructing and a lot ot entertaining^ but pilots have moderate 
demands cor most of the interpersonal activities. Pilots work under 
highly distracting circumstances in contrast to the musicians who , face 
only moderate distraction (Appendix H) . The musicians face none o£ the 
interpersonal stresses but pilots do. The interests demanded are 
machines (for pilots) and in things versus data or people (for musicians > 
Appendix F) . Only the health practitioners are interested in social 
welfare versus machines. 



Musicians need an interest in creative work and their work is 
unstructured except for having a set work pace and cycled activities 
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(Appendices F and H) . In contrast, pilots have highly structured work 
with set limits* tolerances* and standards as well as measurable criteria 
for their work. 

In summary* only 2 of the occupations in this group can be well- 
described and it is apparent that* although general competencies may be 
the same* specific activities and job conditions are extremely different. 
Pilots have very responsible jobs with clear standards and high job 
structure* whereas musicians have only loosely structured jobs with low 
demands for most of the mental and Interpersonal demands measured here. 
Both occupations are similar* however* in their very high demands for 
general body movement and coordination but very low demands for handling 
and controlled manual activities- 

This group employs 0.2% of the work force (Appendix I). 
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Group 36: Very high academic, hi^h psychomotor, hiRh people. 

(E.g. T .dentists ^ physicians, radiological technicians ) 

These 5 professional occupations are all health related. PAQ data 
are available only for the physicians and radiological technicians* These 
jobs can be considered the most generally demanding because they make 
high demands on all the 3 general competency dimensions. 

The physicians require high levels of all the mental activities 
except the most clerically-related ones; the radiological technicians 
generally require only moderate levels of these activities (Appendix C) . 

Demands for psychomotor aptitudes are higher in this group than in 
any other, the percentiles generally being in the high 90's (Appendix D) . 
Specific motor activities vary, with physicians being high on skilled 
technical wotk (D1M12) and moderate on most the other activities, 
whereas the technicians are high on handling (D1M15) and the use of 
tools, machines, and equipment (D1M9, DIKIA) . Exertion is moderate for 
all occupations in this group (Appendix F) . 

Dentists, physicians, and optometrists deal with people at a 
higher level of complexity than do the dental hygenists or radiological 
technicians (Appendix E) - The technicians have low demands for most of 
the interpersonal activities, their interactions presumably being 
standardized. Physicians, however, have at least moderate interpersonal 
demands and often high ones (i.e., for persuading, instructing, advising, 
and supervising non-employees). Sources of information are quite similar 
for the 2 occupations: high levels of written, pictorial, and oral 
information and at least moderate levels of quantitative and behavioral 
information (Appendix F) . Physicians must exercise much vigilance and 
have considerable responsibility, but radiological technicians do not 
(Appendix F) . Both require considerable education, training, and licenses. 
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All occupations in this group require an interest in science and 
all but dental hygienists require an interest in social welfare (Appendix F) 
llie physicians must make personal sacrifices and they face moderate levels 
of all the personally stressful job conditions (Appendix H)^ The 
radiological technicians experience strained and conflict-ridden personal 
contacts. Job structure, time pressure^ and repetition are at least 
moderate for these 2 occupations • 

In suTiuiiary» these occupations make high demands for all the general 
competencies » though specific activities vary* Although PAQ data are 
available for only 2 occupations > the 5 occupations probably break down 
into a more demanding and a less demanding subgroup (physicians^ dentists* 
and perhaps optometrists versus dental hygienists and radiological 
technicians). If physicians and technicians are a guide, the first group 
faces considerable demands for most mental and interpersonal activities 
as well as considerable responsibility and stress* whereas the second 
subgroup does not* Group 36 as a whole is composed of scientific health- 
related jobs requiring higher psychomotor aptitudes than any other 
occupational group. 

This group employs 0^6% of the work force (Appendix I) • 
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Appendix C 



Census Occupational Codes by which 
DOT and PAQ Data were Aggregated 
for the Skills Map 



This appendix Includes the number of titles 
aggregated for each census category and the 
Skills Map aptitude group number each census 
category was assigned. 
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Occu- 
pa t ion 
Code 



Mo» Dot Mo» PAQ No» PAQ Aptitude 
Titles Titles Responses Group No> 



PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, AND KINDRED WORKERS 



001 Accountants 

002 Architects 
Computer specialists 

003 Computer programmers 

004 Computer systems analysts 

005 Computer specialists, :i*e*c. 
Engineers 

006 Aeronautical and astrczautical engineers 

010 Chemical engineers 

011 Civil engineers 

012 Electrical and electrcnic engineers 

013 Industrial engineers 

014 Mechanical engineers 

015 Metallurgical and materials engineers 

020 Mining engineers 

021 Petroleum engineers 

022 Sales engineers 

023 Engineers, ti^e.c, 

024 Farm management advisors 

025 Foresters and conservationists 

026 Home management advisors 
Lawyers and judges 

030 Judges 

031 Lawyers 

Librarians, archivists, and curators 

032 Librarians 

033 Archivists and curators 
Mathematical specialists 

034 Actuaries 

033 Mathematicians 

036 Statisticians 

Life and physical scientists 

042 Agricultural scientists 

043 Atmospheric and space scientists 

044 Biological scientists 

045 Chemists 

051 Geologists 

052 Marine Scientists 

053 Physicists and astononers 

054 Life and physical scientists, n*e.c. 

055 Operations and systems researchers and analysts 

056 Personnel and labor relations workers 



11 


8 


352 


29 


4 


2 


10 


32 


4 


2 


134 


28 


3 


2 


77 


20 


1 






28 


12 






31 


8 


1 


26 


31 


15 


6 


106 


31 


33 


u 


218 


32 


20 


9 


86 


32 


12 


3 


20 


32 


5 


2 


5 


34 


2 


1 


8 


32 


6 






32 


6 






33 


30 


2 


18 


32 


7 


3 


79 


21 


21 


4 


8 


21 


3 


2 


63 


24 


3 


1 


1 


30 


17 


8 


91 


30 


17 


9 


75 


20 


7 






32 


1 


1 


16 


28 


3 






28 


3 


1 


18 


28 


13 


2 


7 


34 


1 


3 


1 


28 


16 


2 


13 


34 


9 


4 


27 


32 


14 


1 


20 


32 


3 


2 


6 


34 


7 






32 


1 






34 


13 


7 


97 


29 


29 


12 


386 


30 
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P^^^^^^^ No- Dot No. PAQ No. PAQ Aptitude 
Titles Titles Responses Group No. 

Physicians, dentists, and related practitioners 



Ob I 


Chiropractors 


2 


— 


- 


27 


062 


DenClsts 


8 


— 


- 


36 


063 


Optometrists 


1 


— 


— 


36 


064 


Pharmacis ts 


1 


1 


4 


34 


065 


Physicians, medical and osteopathic 


28 


4 


6 


36 


071 


Podiatrists 


2 


- 


- 


15 


072 


Veterinarians 


13 


- 


- 


34 


073 


Health practitioners, n.e.c. 
Nurses, dietitians and therapists 


3 


- 


- 


35 


074 


Dietitians 


9 


27 


4 


21 


O/j 


Registered nurses 


15 


57 


11 


33 


076 


Therapists 
Health technologists and technicians 


17 


4 


18 


33 


080 


Clinical laboratory technologists and technicians 


8 


3 


19 


34 


OSl 


Dental hygienists 


1 


- 


- 


36 


082 


Health record technologists and technicians 


2 


1 


2 


30 


083 


Radiologic technologists and technicians 


3 


1 


2 


36 


084 


Therapy assistants 


3 


- 


- 


27 


085 


Health technologists and technicians, n.e.c. 


24 


9 


49 


24 




Religious workers 








30 


086 


Clergymen 


1 


1 


1 


090 


Religious workers, n.e.c. 
Social scientists 


7 




- 


21 


091 


Economists 


4 


5 


60 


29 


092 


Political scientists 


1 


- 


- 


19 


093 


Psychologists 


10 


7 


40 


30 


094 


Sociologists 


1 


1 


3 


28 


095 


Urban and regional planners 


2 


2 


24 


32 


096 


Social scientists, n.e.c. 
Social and recreation workers 


12 


2 


23 


28 


100 


Social workers 


23 


13 


113 


21 


101 


Recreation workers 


10 


5 


49 


21 




Teachers, college and university 








30 


102 


Agriculture teachers 


1 






103 


Atmospheric, earth, marine, and space teachers 










104 


Biology teachers 










105 


Chemistry teachers 










110 


Physics teachers 










111 


Engineering teachers 










112 


Mathematics teachers 










113 


Health specialties teachers 


2 






33 


114 


Psychology teachers 










115 


Business and commerce teachers 










116 


Economics teachers 
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Occu- 
pation 
Code 



No» Dot No» PAQ No» PAQ Aptitude 
Titles Titles Responses Group Nc 



120 


His Cory teachers 


- 


- 


- 


- 


121 


Sociology teachers 


- 


- 


- 


- 


122 


Social science teachers, n.e.c. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


123 


Art, drama, and music teachers 


5 


- 




24 


12^. 


Coaches and physical education teachers 


3 




- 


27 


125 


Education teachers 


- 


- 




- 


126 


English teachers 


- 


- 


- 


- 


130 


Foreign language teachers 










131 


Home economics teachers 










132 


Law teachers 


- 


- 


- 


- 


133 


Theology teachers 


- 


- 


- 


- 


13i 


Trade, industrial, and technical teachers 


- 




- 


— 


135 


Miscellaneous teachers, college and university 


1 


- 


- 


21 


UO 


Teachers, college and university, subject not 












specified 


3 


2 


15 


30 




Teachers, except college and university 










Ul 


Adult education teachers 


4 


3 


29 


24 


142 


Elementary school teachers 


2 


2 


53 


21 


143 


Prekindergarten and kindergarten teachers 


2 


1 


9 


27 


144 


Secondary school teachers 




2 


9 


33 


145 


Teachers, except college and university, n.e.c. 
Engineering and science technicians 


15 


1 


2 


24 


ISO 


Agriculture and biological technicians, except 












health 


13 


2 


22 


13 


151 


Chemical technicians 


8 


1 


49 


22 


152 


Draftsmen 


47 


19 


379 


34 


153 


Electrical and electronic engineering technicians 


32 


5 


109 


25 


154 


Industrial engineering technicians 


7 


5 


41 


23 


155 


Mechanical engineering technicians 


5 


3 


46 


25 


156 


Mathematical technicians 


2 


1 


4 


31 


161 


Surveyors 


11 


2 


7 


22 


162 


Engineering and science technicians^ n*e*c. 
Technicians, except health, and engineering and 
science 


64 


13 


204 


22 


163 


Airplane pilots 


17 


9 


41 


35 


164 


Air traffic controllers 


6 


5 


9 


23 


165 


Embalmers 


2 






25 


170 


Flight engineers 




1 


3 




171 


Radio operators 


13 


2 


29 


25 


172 


Tool programmers, numerical control 


1 


1 


I 


19 


173 


Technicians, n*e*c* 


21 






23 


174 


Vocational and educational counselors 
Writers, artists, and entertainers 


7 


5 


78 


30 


175 


Actors 


10 
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Code 



No. Dot No. PAQ No. PAQ Aptitude 
Titles Titles Responses Group No. 



L80 


Athletes and kindred workers 


29 


3 


8 


14 


L81 


Authors 


11 




- 


19 


182 


Dancers 


2 






23 


183 


Designers 


26 




_ 


26 


184 


Editors and reporters 


31 


8 


45 


30 


185 


Musicians and composers 


8 


1 


1 


35 


190 


Painters and sculptors 


41 


5 


30 


16 


191 


Photographers 


15 


3 


6 


23 


192 


Public relations men and publicity writers 


3 


1 


36 


30 


193 


Radio and television announcers 


2 


— 


— 


21 


194 


Writers , artists, and entertainers , n.e« c. 


35 


2 


22 


15 


195 


Research workers, not specified 


3 


1 


5 


30 




MA.NAGERS AND ADMINISTRATORS, EXCEPT 












FARM 










201 


Assessors, controllers, and teasurers; local public 












adminis tr a tion 


4 


1 


25 


30 


202 


Bank officers and financial managers 


18 


10 


129 


30 


203 


Buyers and shippers, farm products 


9 


- 


- 


30 


205 


Buyers, wholesale and retail trade 


1 


2 


21 


21 


210 


Credit men 


1 


1 


35 


30 


211 


Funeral directors 


1 


- 


- 


21 


212 


Health administrators 


^6 


3 


14 


30 


213 


Construction inspectors, public administration 


5 


3 


47 


20 


215 


Inspectors, 6x0ept construction, public aminis tration 


31 


2 


7 


20 


216 


Managers and superintendents, building 


3 


2 


32 


21 


220 


Office managers, n«e«c. 


2 


2 


92 


21 


221 


Officers, pilots, and pursers; ship 


15 






24 


222 


Officials and administrators; public administration. 












n.e.c. 


86 


22 


154 


30 


223 


Officials of lodges, societies, and unions 


13 


4 


19 


21 


224 


Postmasters and mail superintendents 


2 


1 


4 


21 


225 


Purchasing agents and buyers, n^e.c. 


8 


4 


150 


30 


226 


Railroad conductors 


6 


1 


1 


12 


230 


Restaurant, cafeteria, and bar managers 


8 


2 


38 


21 


231 


Sales laanagers and department heads, retail trade 


4 


3 


48 


21 


233 


Sales managers, except retail trade 


3 


1 


1 


21 


235 


School administrators, college 


17 


7 


14 


30 


240 


School administrators, elementary and secondary 


9 


5 


24 


30 


245 


Managers and administrators, n«e«c« 


263 


46 


1264 


30 



255 



Occu- 

patlon 

Code 



No. Dot No. PAQ No. PAQ Aptitude 
Titles Titles Responses Group t^o 



SALES WORKERS 













71 

Ll. 




n u ^ b X V 1 w L o 




1 

X 


X 


^ X 






- 






t <; 

LJ 




Hup Its t ^Ts And n^ddl ^ 




1 


1 


12 




X lid U L dll^C dK dlCaj UIVC L & f dllU UTIUC tW t i L C to 




/ 






7 fin 










X ^ 


770 


i\ea± es Cdce agents ano oroKers 


Q 
O 




Q 




71 1 




1 


1 

X 


/. 


JU 




Daxesmen ano saxes cxerKS j n . e . c . 












Category "280 Salesmen and sales clerks, n.e.c," 












was subdivided in the Census into 5 occupation groups 












dependent on industry* The industry codes are shown 


in 










parentheses . 
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12 
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10 ^ 


2 


J 


15 




















5 


68 


21 














301 


RAnk tellers 


8 


3 


54 


27 


303 


Billing clerks 


8 


5 


179 


13 


305 


Bookkeepers 


22 


14 


1083 


22 


310 


Cashiers 


20 


6 


144 


24 


311 


Clerical assistants, social welfare 


1 






18 


312 


Clerical supervisors, n.e.c. 


37 


20 


188 


21 


313 


Collectors, bill and account 


7 


2 


52 


12 


314 


Counter clerks, except food 


15 


2 


67 


12 


315 


Dispatchers and starters, vehicle 


20 


8 


77 


12 


320 


Enumerators and interviewers 


3 


1 


1 


12 


321 


Estimators and investigators, n-e*c* 


46 


18 


259 


20 


323 


Expediters and production controllers 


55 


11 


244 


11 


325 


File clerks 


13 


5 


305 


14 


326 


Insurance adjusters, examiners, and investigators 


3 


4 


227 


21 


330 


Library attendants and assistants 


10 


5 


113 


11 


331 


Mail carriers, post office 


4 


1 


3 


14 
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c-7 



Occu- 
pation 
Code 



No. Dot No. PAQ 
Titles Titles 



No. PAQ Aptitude! 
Responses Group No 



332 Mail handlers, except post office 

333 Messengers and office boys 

334 Meter readers, utilities 
Office machine operators 

341 Bookkeeping and billing machine operators 

342 Calculating machine operators 

343 Computer and peripheral equipment operators 

344 Duplicating machine operators 

345 Key punch operators 

350 Tabulating machine operators 

355 Office machine operators, n.e.c. 

360 Payroll and timekeeping clerks 

361 Postal clerks 

362 Proofreaders 

363 Real estate appraisers 

364 Receptionis ts 
Secretaries 

370 Secretaries , legal 

37 1 Secre taries , medical 

372 Secretaries, n.e.c. 

374 Shipping and receiving clerks 

375 Statistical clerks 

376 Stenographers 

381 Stock clerks and storekeepers 

3B2 Teacher aides, exc. school monitors 

383 Telegraph messengers 

384 Telegraph operators 

385 Telephone operators 

390 Ticket, station, and express agents 

391 Typists 

392 Weighers 

394 Miscellaneous clerical workers 

395 Mot specified clerical workers 

CRAFTSMEN AND KINDRED WORKERS 

401 Automobile accessories installers 

402 Bakers 

403 Blacksmiths 

404 Bollermake rs 

405 Bookbinders 

410 Brickmasons and stonemasons 

411 Brickmasons and stonemasons, apprentices 



1 1 

1 1 


1 


1 m 


1 1 






4fi 




3 


3 


149 


21 


D 










A 
*+ 






J 


5 


1 OA 


13 


A 

V 


4 




4 


J 








1 

J 


1 


16 


11 




V 


7A 


A 


6 


3 


135 


23 


1 


1 


23 


7 


D 


A 
*+ 


OD 


in 


1 
1 


1 
L 


J J 




1 A 


a 
o 


L a J 




1 
L 


1 

L 


7L 


27 


1 
L 


1 
L 


4 


27 


3 


3 


B90 


27 


23 


10 


303 


13 


45 


15 


309 


13 


6 


2 


322 


17 




1 c 




11 


A 
*+ 


1 

J 


LI 


2A 


a 
o 






15 


10 


A 


127 


15 




7 


56 


21 


14 


10 


766 


16 


23 


4 


75 


4 


157 


41 


1589 


14 


11 






11 


8 






4 


18 


1 


3 


4 


4 


1 


8 


4 


7 


5 


50 


14 


11 






4 


21 


1 


19 


13 


4 


1 


19 


17 
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C^8 



Occu- 
pation 
Code 



No* Dot No* PAQ No* PAQ Aptitudfc 
Titles Titles Responses Group Nc 



A12 Bulldozer operators 

^13 Cabinetmakers 

A15 Carpenters 

A16 Carpenter apprentices 

A20 Carpet installers 

^21 Cement and concrete finishers 

A22 Compositors and typesetters 

A23 Printing trades apprentices, exc* pressmen 

A2A Cranemen, derrickmen, and hoistmen 

^25 Decorators and window dressers 

^26 Dental laboratory technicians 

^30 Electricians 

A31 Electrician apprentices 

A33 Electric power linemen and cablenien 

43A Electrotypers and stereotypers 

A35 Engravers, exc* photoengravers 

A36 Excavating, grading, and road machine operators; 
exc* bulldozer 

Floor layers, exc* tile setters 

1 Foremen , n * e * c * 

4A2 Forgemen and hammermen 

AA3 Furniture and wood finishers 

AAA Furriers 

AA5 Glaziers 

AA6 Heat treaters, annealers , and temperers 

A50 Inspectors, scalers, and graders; log and lumber 

A52 Inspectors, n*e*c* 

A53 Jewelers and watchmakers 

A5A Job and die setters, metal 

A55 Locomotive engineers 

A56 Locomotive firemen 

A61 Machinists 

A62 Machinist apprentices 

Mechanics and repairmen 

A70 Air conditioning, heating, and refrigeration 

A71 Aircraft 

A72 Automobile body repairmen 

A73 Automobile mechanics 

A7A Automobile mechanic apprentices 

A75 Data processing machine repairmen 

A80 Farm implement 

Heavy equipment mechanics, incl. diesel 

A82 Household appliance and accessory installers 

and mechanics 

483 Loom fixers 



J 


A 


18 


4 


E 
J 






16 


38 


3 


U3 


13 


A 


- 


- 


25 


1 






25 


I. J 


3 


26 


4 


17 


1 


9 


13 


1 A 






16 


A O 
49 


c 


64 


4 


1 
J 


2 


6 


25 


14 


3 


31 


16 


19 


10 


512 


17 


4 


1 


11 


16 




10 


360 


14 


* 

4 


1 


1 


14 


41 


J 


9 


4 


J3 


Q 


133 


4 


J 






13 


733 




335 


15 


16 


1 


1 


4 


A 




10 


2 








7 


iU 


1 


-1 

1 


4 






7 


4 


13 




34 


4 


103 


16 


232 


13 


/ o 






7 


54 


4 


15 


13 


2 


2 


37 


4 


z 




~ 


13 


13 


7 


168 


25 




1 


3 


25 


13 


2 


20 


13 


22 


3 


9 


16 


9 


2 


11 


13 


33 


5 


132 


13 


1 


1 


3 


16 


8 


3 


28 


13 


81 


21' 


439 


16 


20 


13 


165 


13 


6 


1 


4 


4 
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Occu- 
pation 
Code 




No. Dot 
Titles 


No. PAQ 
Titles 


No. PAQ 
Res ponses 


Ap ti tude 
Group No 


4S4 


Office machine 


7 


2 


5 


16 


485 


Radio and television 


15 


6 


57 


16 


4S6 


Railroad and car shop 


22 


4 


56 


13 


491 


Mechanic, exc. auto, apprentices 


10 


3 


37 


25 


492 


Miscellaneous mechanics and repairmen 


206 


26 


193 


13 


495 


Not specified mechanics and repairmen 


7 


- 


- 


4 


501 


Millers; grain, flour and feed 


22 


- 


- 


4 


502 


Millwrights 


3 


3 


185 


26 


503 


Molders, metal 


19 


3 


4 


4 


504 


Molder apprentices 


2 


- 


- 


16 


505 


Motion picture projectionists 


3 


- 


- 


14 


506 


Opticians, and lens grinders and polishers 


32 


- 


- 


13 


510 


Painters, construction and maintenance 


10 


3 


89 


13 


511 


Painter apprentices 


3 


- 


- 


16 


512 


Paperhangers 


- 


- 


- 


- 


514 


Pattern and model makers, exc. paper 


68 


1 


1 


16 


515 


Photoengravers and lithographers 


20 


3 


11 


16 


516 


Piano and organ tuners and repairmen 


13 


- 


- 


13 


520 


Plasterers 


6 


1 


2 


13 


521 


Plasterer apprentices 


1 


- 


- 


13 


522 


Plumbers and pipe fitters 


19 


4 


138 


14 


523 


Plumber and pipe fitter apprentices 


2 


1 


27 


25 


525 


Power station operators 


16 


5 


123 


14 


530 


Pressmen and plate printers, printing 


47- - 


16 „ 


102. 




531 


Pressman apprentices 


8 


1 


2 


13 


533 


Rollers and finishers, metal 


27 


1 


2 


4 


534 


Roofers and slaters 


3 


- 


- 


14 


535 


Sheetmetal workers and tinsmiths 


13 


3 


45 


13 


536 


Sheetmetal apprentices 


1 


1 


5 


25 


540 


Shipfitters 


3 


- 


- 


16 


542 


Shoe repairmen 


10 


- 


- 


7 


543 


Sign painters and letterers 


5 


- 


- 


16 


545 


Stationary engineers 


48 


17 


318 


13 


546 


Stone cutters and stone carvers 


14 


- 


- 


4 


550 


Structural metal craftsmen 


16 


5 


69 


13 


551 


Tailors 


4 


- 


- 


25 


552 


Telephone installers and repairmen 


21 


10 


86 


14 


554 


Telephone linemen and splicers 


6 


3 


9 


14 


560 


Tile setters 


7 






4 


561 


Tool and die makers 


29 


11 


78 


16 


562 


Tool and die maker apprentices 


6 


3 


18 


25 


563 


Upholsterers 


25 


1 


1 


4 


571 


Specified craft apprentices, n,e.c. 


51 


6 


51 


16 


572 


Not specified apprentices 


5 


1 


17 


16 


575 


Craftsmen and kindred workers, n.e.c. 


44 


1 


7 


13 


580 


Former members of the Armed Forces 











C-10 



Occu- 



patlon 




No. Dot 


Ho. PAQ 


No. PAQ 


Apt J 


Code 




Titles 


Titles 


Responses 


Grot 




OPERATIVES, EXCEPT TRANSPORT 










601 


Asbestos and Insulation workers 


9 


1 


2 


4 


602 


Assemblers 


376 


17 


144 


4 


603 


Blasters and powdermen 


12 






4 


604 


Bottling and canning operatives 


3 


2 


186 


4 


605 


Chainmen, rodmen, and axmen; surveying 


- 


2 


61 




610 


Checkers, examiners, and Inspectors; manufacturing 


451 


26 


223 


4 


611 


Clothing Ironers and pressers 


41 


3 


5 


4 


612 


Cutting operatives, n.e.c. 


279 


19 


117 


4 


613 


Dressmakers and seamstresses, except factory 


6 


- 


- 


\C 


614 


Drillers, earth 


11 


- 


- 


13 


615 


Dry wall Installers and lathers 


6 


- 


- . 


17 


620 


Dyers 


41 


— 


- 


4 


621 


Filers , polishers, sanders , and buffers 


144 


10 


37 


4 


622 


Furnacemen, smeltermen, and pourers 


74 


9 


34 


4 


623 


Garage workers and gas station attendants 


8 


1 


1 


5 


624 


Graders and sorters, manufacturing 


84 


2 


19 


4 


625 


Produce graders and packers, except factory and farm 13 


2 


17 


4 


626 ■ 


Heaters, metal 


5 


— 


- 


1 


630 


Laundry and dry cleaning operatives, n.e.c. 


55 


3 


3 


4 


631 


Meat cutters and butchers, exc. manufacturing 


6 


2 


7 


7 


633 


Meat cutters and butchers, manufacturing 


49 


1 


3 


4 


634 


Meat wrappers, retail trade 




- 


- 


- 


635 


Metal platers 


10 


2 


4 


13 


636 


Milliners 


3 


- 


- 


4 


640 


Mine operatives, n.e.c. 


102 


4 


8 


4 


641 


Mixing operatives 


194 


13 


48 


4 


642 


Oilers ^d greasers, e:cc, auto 


9 


1 


52 


4 


643 


Packers and wrappers, except meat and produce 


68 


12 


212 


4 


644 


Painters, manufactured articles 


73 


7 


44 


4 


645 


Photographic process workers 


50 


5 


30 


13 




Precision machine operatives 










650 


Drill press operatives 


32 


7 


91 


4 


651 


Grinding machine operatives 


60 


16 


89 


4 


652 


Lathe and milling machine operatives 


85 


18 


154 


4 


653 


Precision machine operatives, n.e.c. 


26 


13 


78 


4 


656 


Punch and stamping press operatives 


35 


6 


29 


4 


660 


Riveters and fasteners 


26 


5 


16 


4 


661 


Sailors and deckhands 


8 






14 


662 


Sawyers 


76 


9 


30 


4 


663 


Sewers and stitchers 


182 


4 


39 


7 


664 


Shoemaking machine operatives 


142 






4 


665 


Solderers 


8 


2 


9 


4 


666 


Stationary firemen 


18 


5 


85 


4 
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c-u 



Occu- 
pation No. Dot No. PAQ No. PAQ Aptitude 
Code ^ Titles Titles Responses Group No 

Textile operatives 

6 19 4 
- 7 

8 48 k 

3 4 4 

7 21 4 

8 140 4 
8 102 4 

173 1302 4 

1 37 4 

48 411 4 

5 112 4 



- 5 

1 1 15 

- 24 

2 4 2 
1 120 4 

1 4 4 

- 3 

2 30 5 

-4 

3 23 5 
7 234 4 



28 5 
4 

- 106 4 
4 

305 1 
5 

71 4 
1 1 

22 4 

90 1 
4 

15 4 

64 4 
4 4 





Textile operatives 




670 


Carding, lapping, and combing operatives 


32 


671 


Knitters, loopers , and toppers 


14 


672 


Spinners, twisters, and winders 


61 


673 


Weavers 


17 


674 


Textile operatives, n.e.c. 


170 


680 


Welders and f lame-cutCers 


44 


631 


Winding operatives, n.e.c. 


66 


690 


Machine operatives, miscellaneous specified 


1774 


692 


>fachine operatives, not specified 


28 


694 


Miscellaneous operatives 


775 


695 


Not specified operatives 


30 




TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT OPERATIVES 




701 


Boatmen and canalmen 


6 


703 


Bus drivers 


4 


704 


Conductors and motormen, urban rail transit 


1 


705 


Deliverymen and routemen 


9 


706 


Fork lift and tow motor operatives 


5 


710 


Hotormen; mine, factory, logging camp, etc. 


16 


711 


Parking attendants 


2 


712 


Railroad brakemen 


4 


713 


Railroad switchmen 


3 


714 


Taxicab drivers and chauffeurs 


11 


715 


Truck drivers 


17 



LABORERS, EXCEPT PARM 



740 


Animal caretakers exc. farm 


12 


5 


750 


Carpenters ' helpers 

Construction laborers, exc, carpenters' helpers 


1 




751 


16 


8 


752 


Fishermen and oystermen 


30 




753 


Freight and material handlers 


74 


19 


754 


Garbage collectors 


3 




755 


Gardeners and groundkeepers , exc. farm 


14 


7 


760 


Longshoremen and stevedores 


11 


1 


761 


Lumbermen, raftsmen, and woodchoppers 


28 


7 


762 


Scock handlers 


9 


3 


763 


Teamsters 


1 




764 


Vehicle washers and equipment cleaners 


17 


5 


770 


Warehousemen, n.e.c. 






780 


Miscellaneous laborers 


334 


18 


785 


Not specified laborers 


6 


1 
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C-12 



Occu- 
pation 
Code 



No. Dot No. PAQ No. PAQ Aptitude 
Titles Titles Responses Group Nc 



FARMERS AND FARM MANAGERS 

801 Farmers (owners and tenants) 

802 Farm managers 



19 
6 



13 
21 



821 
822 
823 
824 



901 
902 
903 



FARM LABORERS AND FARM FOREMEN 

Farm foremen 25 

Farm laborers, wage workers 59 
Farm laborers, unpaid family workers 

Farm service laborers, self-employed 4 

SERVICE WORKERS, EXC. PRIVATE 
HOUSEHOLD 

Cleaning service workers 

Chambermaids and maids, except private household 1 



Cleaners and charwomen 
Janitors and sextons 



8 
5 



2 
10 



5 
4 



17 
43 



180 
125 



15 
4 

14 



1 
1 

4 



Food service workers 

910 Bartenders 

911 Busboys 

912 Cooks, except private household 

913 Dishwashers 

914 Food counter and fountain workers 

915 Waiters 

916 Food service workers, n.e.c, except private 
household 

Health service workers 

921 Dental assistants 

922 Health aides, exc. nursing 

923 Health trainees 

924 Lay midwives 

925 Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 

926 Practical nurses 

Personal service workers 

931 Airline stewardesses 

932 Attendants, recreation and amusement 

933 Attendants, personal service, n.e.c. 

934 Baggage porters and bellhops 

935 Barbers 

940 Boarding and lodging house keepers 

941 Bootblacks 

942 Child care workers, exc. private household 

943 Elevator operators 

944 Hairdressers and cosmetologists 



3 
3 
32 
2 
8 
15 
14 



2 
7 

2 
8 
3 



2 
44 
44 
7 
2 
3 
1 
3 
3 
11 



1 

6 

3 
2 
5 



6 
2 



2 

19 

11 
3 
94 



4 
7 



41 
24 



32 
3 
10 

3 
1 

3 
2 
3 



11 
3 

14 
1 
6 

15 
5 



14 
14 

18 
15 
15 



21 
12 
3 
3 
18 
12 
3 
6 
3 
18 
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C-13 



Occu- 
pation 
Code 



No, Dot No,PAQ 
Titles Titles 



No, PAQ Aptitude 
Responses Group No 



9A5 
950 
952 
953 
95A 



960 
961 
962 
963 
964 
965 



980 
981 
982 
983 
984 



995 



196 
2A6 
296 
396 
586 
696 
726 
796 
806 
8A6 
976 
986 



Personal service apprentices 
Housekeepers, exc, private household 
School monitors 

Ushers, recreation and amusement 
Uelfare service aides 

Protective service workers 

Crossing guards and bridge tenders 
Firemen, fire protection 
Guards and watchmen 
Marshals and constables 
Policemen and detectives 
Sheriffs and bailiffs 

PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD WORKERS 

Child care workers, private household 
Cooks, private household 
Housekeepers, private household 
Laundresses, private household 
Maids and servants, private household 

OCCUPATION NOT REPORTED 



2 
17 



A9 



8 
15 
20 

A2 
11 



A 
2 
3 
2 

A 



1 
8 
11 

25 
8 



2 

291 
257 

59A 
108 



27 



This code Is used to Identify not reported 
occupations in surveys where the not reported 
cases are not allocated, 

ALLOCATION CATEGORIES 

Professional, technical, and kindred workers-allocated 

Managers and administrators, except farm-allocated 

Sales workers-allocated 

Clerical and kindred workers-allocated 

Craftsmen and kindred workers-allocated 

Operatives , except transpor L-allocated 

Transport equipment operatives-allocated 

Laborers, except farm-allocated 

Farmers and farm managers- allocated 

Farm laborers and farm foremen- alloc a ted 

Service workers, exc, private household-allocated 

Private household workers -alloc a ted 

Those returns from the Population Census which do not 
have an occupation entry are allocated among the 
major occupation groups during computer processing. 



These 
&odes 

were 

not 

used 



18 
12 



2 
lA 
12 

21 
12 



3 
11 
12 
1 
2 
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D-1 
Appendix D 



Selected Results from the Gilman Study of Job 
RequlremenTs for three types of Work and Thirteen Specific Occupations 



Tables D-1 through D-IA are based on data described elsewhere (Gottfredson, 
Flnuccl, & Chllds, 1982) 

Table D-1 tests for the significance of differences (for each of 37 
worker traits required by jobs) among three major types of work and 
then between four specific occupations for which there were a substantial 
number of cases* 

Tables D-2 through D-IA present results for 13 specific occupations for 
which there were five or more cases. The results are organized to show 
which traits are most critical and least critic -I In each occupation* 
The following chart shows to which census category and to i^lch Skills 
Map Aptitude Group each occupation was assigned. 



Occupations Represented In Tables D-2 to D-IA 



Table No 



Aptitude 
Group No. 



Census 
Category 



(N) 



a 



Title 



D-2 

D-3 

D-4 

D-5 

D-6 

D-7 

D-S 

D-9 

D-10 

D-U 

D-12 

D-13 

D-14 



21 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
31,32 
32 
33 
36 



006-014,023 



142 
31 
184 
202 
240 
245 
245 
265 
271 



002 
144 
065 



(5) 
(47) 

(7) 
(19) 

(5) 
(14) 
(IS) 
(10) 
(10) 
(10) 

(6) 

(9) 
(35) 



Elementary School Teacher 
Lawyer 

Editor/ repo rter 

Bank officer 

School administrator 

Vice president 

President/CEO 

Insurance agent 

Stock and bond salesman 

Engineer 

Architect 

Secondary teacher 

Physician 



N's sometimes vary slightly from trait to trait In the tables 
because of missing data* 




Table D-1 



FFrc«nt«B« of Clltiiptn Man At«d 26-&& Kating V Job-R«l«ted Abilities or Traits «s Critical Cor Doing th«lr Own Job« Wvllt 

For Hdjor Occup«tlon«l CrouP« Mid S<tf«r«l SPirciric Occupations 



HjJor OactttJjtlonnl CrouP* Si>gglflc QccuPattons 



Traits ProfrsilonAl 


Managerial 


Sales 


SlBn^ 

Levol 


Lawyar 


Fh/fllclan 


VF/Ftea/CCO 


Other 
Hanager 


Sign. 
Level 


Inrdrmatlon by talking with PvoPlo 


6_6 


20 


hi 


4 6S9 


2i 


89 


SB 


*i 


.020 


t* t tf^ in< ormacion v y ts Iklns wi tn pvQpic 


66 


63 


n 


4666 


6S 


Bi 


2i 


66 


.479 


MavF Incwl^r It / 


62 


*i 


77 


^233 


2i 


78 


62 


S3 , 


.134 


Cirt lnfotn«tttnn by readlnS 


61 


30 


36 


>000 


21 


60 


2S 


34 


>ooo 


Think loglcAll/ and anal/tlcAll/ 


S9 


46 


38 


.026 


u 


S4 


38 




.006 


fay attL'nclon to d<t»lli 


S3 


40 


S6 




72 


S4 


22 


47 


>000 


B<t dpOlcDtud and conscientious 




44 


S9 


>224 


«8 


6S 


4S 




.323 


Hfindic several t^tsks at one time 


hi 


67 


36 


4 002 


SB 


W 


66 


66 


>696 


Uavp hl£hor dpftrce or credential 


£i 


3 


0 


.000 


69 


67 


0 


0 


.000 


Ftan ahead 4nd anticipate probleiM 


£i 


S3 


38 


4 203 


43 


SI 


62 


62 


>223 


Clve Infororatlcn by writing rePorta* nevoav ttc. 


^2 


29 


19 


>008 


S7 


32 


12 


38 


>001 


Sput and tackle problens qulckl/ 




hi 


38 


^221 


4S 


SI 


SO 


S9 


.6S1 


T(tk« InUlatlvo and resPonslblllt/ 


37 


il 


31 


.000 


3S 


27 


S8 


69 


.001 


l^arn qulckl/ 


3S 


29 


19 


4l7S 


3^ 


40 


31 


31 


>821 


Concentrate In dlstra^tlna or strasaCul situations 


3* 


29 


2h 


4408 


41 


Si 


22 


32 


»074 


Be fair and Impartial 


34 


30 


12 


4OSO 


26 


22 


2S 


34 


.712 


Visualize thlnft» before coi«pletlon 


12 


3S 


22 


4 364 


31 


30 


41 


SO 


.240 


CoQrdln^tte and sdiedule actlvUles 


30 


40 


41 


^221 


29 


22 


2S 


S3 


>024 


Persuviiflve and motivating 


2& 


44 


S6 


4 000 


4S 


16 


62 


41 


>001 


Think of now approaches to problewa 


26 


32 


16 


>182 


29 


22 


31 


38 


.S40 


>iike d«clslona ^ulckl/ 


2S 


32 


19 


a9A 


18 


SI 


2S 


41 


.007 


tvjiluattfr discipline, pralie others 


24 


46 


16 


4 000 


6 


16 


S6 


34 


>000 


Have a ^wd muiiior/ 


22 


17 


19 


4SI2 


20 


30 


12 


16 


-296 


Ri'prpsf'nt cOAp^tn/ veil to th^ Public 


22 


3a 


SO 


.001 


23 


16 


38 


34 


MS2 


havf poise 


21 


2S 


34 


-2S7 


28 


22 


19 


31 


.662 


Cooperate with co-iJorker» 


21 


29 


12 


,087 


8 


16 


22 


3A 


>031 


Bv t^tctful and considerate 


20 


19 


31 


4 32S 


8 


3S 


16 


19 


>018 


tUvc a lor of ld«as 


IB 


16 


28 


.270 


16 


8 


16 


19 


.609 


Bti compctlrlve 


14 


21 


hi 


4OOO 


21 


11 


2S 


2S 


.430 


Have good contacts 


14 


18 


31 


>046 


12 


11 


18 


6 


>002 


Have manual dexterity 


10 






4 034 


0 


3S 


0 


6 


>000 


D<^ Sood at math 




18 


10 


>061 


0 


0 


19 


19 


>001 


Hflv^: physical cootdlnatlon 


6 


4 


0 


>244 


0 


22 


0 


9 


.000 


foltov orders ;tnd support conpan/ policies 


4 


12 


16 




2 


0 


13 


9 


.0S7 


Bo attractive .and well groomed 


3 




22 


>ooo 


6 


3 


9 


0 


>294 


H;tve attended th« right college 


3 


1 




.492 


2 




0 


0 


.662 


Have pli/«lcal srrength and enduranco 


2 


6 


0 


an 


0 


S 


3 


9 


.19S 


(s) 


(171) 


(114) 


(32) 




(47) 


(37) 


<32) 


(32) 
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Table D-1 cont . 



All P«rccnta£F« > 40 «rF undFrllne4 "MiJ^^f occufMtlooal Bfo*>PBl #11 pFrc<rtt«(<i ^ «re urtderllited for ttpFclfU dCcuP«ttdni^ PrdrrisloooU 
Include Jot» titles from the 1970 cfaaui najdr SrduP Prdre««ldniilr tnihdUoli and itlddred Wbrkeral mmtafUirfl ^rt Jdb tltlci fron cedauv najor 
group df Kan^geri ^d A<lmldlitr4tdr«» F)tc«pt Farn^ tnd from thd ^rdup Farvwrt add Farn HanaGrrsl taladinod Idcludr Jot^ titles frdi» th« codSui» *t«Jdr 
Kroup Sjles Workers* the «rFciric occupations drr alad Included id the resulta for tbo fidjor groups: lawyers snd physlclsds ar« professiloonU 
And thu two otlier titles «r« fron ths grdup df «an«Ssrs* the **othor manaKer" c«tcSory Idcludei «ll Job titles Id 1970 census code 24^» excludldg 
vUti Prrsldifnts* presUedtSt end CCOi* On« Judg* 1« Idcluded vlth the lawyer*, ooe dentist vlth tba ph/slcladSt «nd 3 faraers vlth the madagers* 
SlgdULcsnce levels of differences usr« det«rnlded vlth F-t«st9* 





D-4 
Table D-2 



Elementary Teacher 



% respondents rating trait as; 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 
Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 

Rated as CRITICAL by at least 50% of respondents 



Have integrity 


100 


0 


0 


Be fair and impartial 


100 


0 


0 


Take initiative and responsibility 


100 


0 


0 


Evaluate, discipline, and praise others 


80 


100 


100 


Be dedicated and conscientious 


80 


100 


100 


Handle several tasks at one time 


60 


100 


100 


Plan ahead and anticipate problems 


60 


100 


100 


Concentrate in distracting or stressful 








situations 


60 


100 


100 


Be persuasive and motivating 


60 


100 


100 


Coordinate and schedule activities 


60 


100 


100 


Get information by reading 


60 


80 


100 


Rated as VERY HELPFUL OR CRITICAL by at least 67% 


of respondents 




Give information by talking with people 


40 


100 


100 


Spot and tackle problems quickly 


40 


100 


100 


Have a lot of ideas 


40 


100 


100 


Be tactful and considerate 


40 


100 


100 


Cooperate with coworkers 


40 


80 


100 


Pay attention to details 


40 


80 


iOO 


Get information by talking with people 


20 


100 


100 


Learn quickly 


20 


100 


100 


Think of new approaches to problems 


'20 


100 


100 


Think logically and analytically 


20 


100 


100 


Have a good memory 


20 


100 


100 


Visualize things before completion 


20 


80 


100 


Be good at math 


0 


80 


100 


Rated at least SOMEWHAT HELPFUL by at least 


80% of 


respondents 




Represent company well to the public 


40 


40 


80 


Have poise 


20 


60 


100 


Make decisions quickly 


20 


60 


, 80 


Have higher degree or credential 


20 


40 


100 


Be attractive and well groomed 


20 


40 


80 


Follow orders and support company policies 


20 


40 


80 


Give information by writing reports, 








memos, etc. 


20 


20 


80 


Have physical coordination 


0 


40 


100 


Have manual dexterity 


0 


40 


80 
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D-5 



Table D-2 - Cbnc. 



% respondents ratina trait as: 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 
Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 

Rated as making NO DIFFERENCE by more than 20% of respondents 

Be competitive 20 20 60 

Have physical strength and endurance 0 40 60 

Have attended the right college 0 20 20 ^ 

Have good contacts 0 0 60 
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Table D-3 
Lawyer 



% respondents rating trait as; 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 
Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 



Rated as CRITICAL by at least 50% of respondents 






Th"l n k Infi i cd1 1 v and analvt i cal Iv 


77 


100 


100 




77 


96 


100 


Pay attention to details 


72 


98 


100 


uxvc in [Oirmac ion u y l axNxng wx ^cu^xc 


70 


94 


100 


uc L Xn LOLlHaLXOn Uy UaXAXllg WXLII ^CU^XC 


7n 

/ \j 




100 


Ha UP Iti t ecrl tv 


70 


93 


100 




68 


80 


89 


14 An H 1 P QPVPi?A 1 h A qI^c At on£ tlmp 


60 


94 


100 


n-f UP in f nrma t inn bv writing reoorts . 












92 


100 


Pai-pH aq vfpy hft ppttt or crtttcat bv At least 


67% of 


respondents 




Be dedicated and conscientious 


49 


96 


100 


Spot and tackle problems quickly 


46 


94 


98 


Be persuasive and motivating 


46 


90 


100 


Plan ahead and anticipate problems 


4A 


94 


98 


Concentrate in distracting or stressful 








situations 


40 


96 


100 


Laarn quickly 


35 


100 


100 


Take initiative and responsibility 


35 


94 


98 


Visualise things before completion 


31 


71 


90 


Think of new approaches to problems 


29 


83 


98 


Coordinate and schedule activities 


29 


79 


98 


Have poise 


28 


89 


98 


Be fair and impartial 


25 


67 


88 


Represent company well to the public 


23 


68 


89 


Be tactful and considerate 


8 


68 


lOQ 


Have a good memory 


21 


90 


100 


Be competitive 


21 


68 


92 


Make decisions quickly 


17 


69 


96 



Rated as at least SOMEWHAT HELPFUL by at least 80% of respondents 

Have a lot of ideas 
Have good contacts 
Cooperate with coworkers 
Be attractive and well groomed 
Evaluate^ discipline^ and praise others 
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Table D-3 - Cont. 



Z respondents rating tratt as: 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 
Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 



Rated as making NO DIFFERENCE by more than 20% of respondents 



Follow orders and support company policies 


2 


35 


73 


Have attended the right college 


2 


6 


59 


Be good at math 


0 


20 


64 


Have physical strength and endurance 


0 


17 


44 


Have physical coordination 


0 


0 


15 


Have manual dexterity 


0 


0 


11 
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Table D-4 



Editor and Reporter 



% respondents rating trait as: 

Trait ^^^V Helpful At Least 
Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 



Rated as CRITICAL by at least 50% of respondents 



Get information by talking with people 


86 


100 


100 


Pay attention to details 


71 


100 


100 


Get information by reading 


71 


86 


100 


Have £Ood contacts 


71 


86 


100 


Be dedicated and conscientious 


67 


100 


100 


Have integri ty 


57 


100 


100 


Think logically and analytically 


57 


100 


100 


Take ini tiat ive and responsibility 


57 


86 


100 


Give information by writing reports > 








memos » etc. 


57 


86 


100 


Be fair and impartial 


57 


86 


86 


Have a good memory 


50 


67 


83 


Rated as VERY HELPFUL OR CRITICAL by at least 


67% of 


respondents 




Learn quickly 


43 


86 


100 


Plan ahead and anticipate problems 


43 


86 


100 


Have a lot of ideas 


43 


86 


100 


Concentrate in distracting or stressful 








situations 


43 


71 


100 


Be competitive 


43 


71 


71 


Handle several tasks at one time 


29 


100 


100 


Spot and tackle problems quickly 


29 


86 


100 


Cooperate with coworkers 


29 


71 


100 


Make decisions quickly 


29 


71 


86 


Rated as at least SOMEWHAT HELPFUL by at least 


80% of 


respondents 




Visualize things before completion 


29 


57 


86 


Give information by talking with people 


14 


57 


86 


Think of new approaches to problems 


14 


43 


86 


Evaluate^ discipline^ and praise others 


14 


29 


86 


Represent company well to the public 


0 


29 


100 


Follow orders and support company policies 


0 


0 


36 
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D-9 



Table D-4 - Cont . 



% respondencs rating trait as; 

Traic ^^^^ Helpful Ac Lease 
Critical or Critical Somevltat Helpful 



Raced as making NO DIFFERENCE by more 


than 20% of 


respondents 




(If noc listed above) 








Be persuasive and mocivacing 


14 


43 


71 


Be caccful and considerate 


14 


29 


57 


Coordinate and schedule accivicies 


U 


29 


57 


Have poise 


0 


29 


71 


Have physical strength and endurance 


0 


17 


33 


Have higher degree or credential 


0 


14 


57 


Be good ac mach 


0 


14 


43 


Have attended che right college 


0 


14 


29 


Have manual dexterity 


0 


14 


29 


Be attractive and well groomed 


0 


0 


71 


Have physical coordination 


0 


0 


14 
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u-iu 
Table D-5 
Bank Officer 



% respondents rating trait as 



Trait Very Helpful At Least 
Crli:lcal or Critical Somewhat Helpful 



Rated as CRITICAL by at least 50% of respondents 



Get information by talking with people 


8A 


100 


100 


Have integrity 


8A 


100 


100 


Give Information by talking with people 


79 


100 


100 


Handle several tasks at one time 


68 


100 


100 


Represent company well to the public 


58 


90 


95 


Take initiative and responsibility 


53 


95 


95 


Give information by writing reports, 








memos, etc. 


53 


90 


100 


Get information by reading 


53 


90 


95 



Rated as VERY HELPFUL OR CRITICAL by at least 


67% of 1 


respondents 




Think logically and analytically 


A2 


95 


100 


Plan ahead and anticipate problems 


A2 


90 


100 


Spot and tackle problems quickly 


37 


95 


100 


Coordinate and schedule activities 


37 


95 


100 


Be dedicated and conscientious 


37 


90 


100 


Pay attention -o details 


37 


90 


100 


Evaluate, discipline, and praise others 


37 


7A 


8A 


Bs persuasive and motivating 


26 


100 


100 


Learn quickly 


26 


95 


100 


Be competitive 


26 


8A 


95 


Concentrate in stressful or distracting 








situations 


22 


7e 


96 


Make decisions quickly 


21 


79 


90 


Think of new approaches to problems 


21 


7A 


90 


Have poise 


16 


100 


100 


Be tactful and considerate 


16 


8A 


100 


Cooperate with coworkers 


16 


7A 


95 


Visualize things before completion 


16 


7A 


95 


Have a good memory 


10 


68 


95 


Have good contacts 


5 


8A 


100 


Rated as at least SOMEWHAT HELPFUL by at least 


80% of 


respondents 




Be fair and impartial 


26 


63 


9A 


Be good at math 


11 


61 


100 


Have a lot of Ideas 


10 


58 


95 


Follow orders and support company policies 


5 


63 


95 


Be attractive and well groomed 


5 


A2 


100 
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D-11 



Table D-5 - Cent. 



^ % respondents rating trait as: 

Trait Very Helpful At Uast 
Critical or Critical Somwhat Helpful 

Rated as makinft NO DIFFERENCE by more than 20% of respondents 

Have higher degree or credential 0 37 79 

Have attended the right college 0 5 63 

Have physical strength and endurance 0 5 42 

Have physical coordination 0 0 10 ^ 

Have manual dexter-ity 0 0 5 
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Table D-6 
School Administrator 



^ % respondents rating trait as: 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 

Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 



Rated as CRITICAL by at least 50% of respondents 



Evaluate, discipline, and praise others 


100 


100 


100 


Take initiative and responsibility 


100 


100 


100 


Handle several tasks at one time 


80 


100 


100 


Get information by talking with people 


80 


100 


100 


Give information by talking with people 


80 


100 


100 


Have integrity 


80 


100 


100 


Plan ahead and anticipate problems 


80 


100 


100 


Cooperate with coworkers 


80 


100 


100 


Concentrate in distracting or stressful 








situations 


80 


100 


100 


Be persuasive and motivating 


80 


100 


100 


Coordinate and schedule activities 


80 


100 


100 


Be dedicated and conscientious 


60 


100 


100 


Spot and tackle problems quickly 


60 


100 


100 


Be fair and impartial 


60 


80 


100 


Think logically and analytically 


60 


80 


100 


Rated as VERY HELPFUL OR CRITICAL by at 


least 67% 


of respondents 




Learn quickly 


40 


100 


100 


Pay attention to details 


40 


100 


100 


Think of new approaches to problems 


40 


100 


100 


Have poise 


40 


100 


100 


Be tactful and considerate 


40 


100 


100 


Make decisions quickly 


40 


100 


100 


Have a lot of Ideas 


40 


80 


100 


Visualize things before completion 


40 


80 


80 


Represent company well to the public 


20 


100 


100 


Have 3 good memory 


20 


100 


100 


Get information by reading 


20 


80 


100 


Be attractive and well groomed 


0 


80 


100 


Rated as at least SOMEWHAT HELPFUL by at 


least 80% 


of respondents 




Give information by writing reports, 








memos, etc. 


20 


60 


100 


Follow orders and support company policies 20 


60 


100 


Have higher degree or credential 


20 


60 


80 


Have good contacts 


20 


0 


80 


Be good at math 


0 


40 


100 


Be competitive 


0 


20 


80 
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D-13 



Table D-6 - Cont, 



% respondents rating trait as: 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 

Critical or Critical Somewhat Heloful 



Rated as making NO DIFFERENCE by more than 20% of respondents 

Have attended the right college 20 AO 60 

Have physical strength and endurance 0 60 60 

Have physical coordination 0 0 20 

Have manual dexterity 0 0 0 
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D-U 
Table 



Vice President 



% respondents rating trait as: 

Trait Helpful At Least 
Critical or Critical Somewhat' Helpful 



Rated as CRITICAL by at least 50% of respondents 



t1av& 1 nt&^fl t V 

-TIA V C All A -L A V y 


71 

/ X 






Handle several tasks at one time 


57 


86 




Evaluate . disciol ine . AnH nrai n th&r^ 


57 


U V 


100 




57 


86 


1 nn 


Give information bv talking with oeoole 


5U 


77 


100 


Take initiative and resoonsibilitv 


50 


93 


T nri 


Flan ahead and anticipate problems 


50 


86 


100 


Rated as VERY HELPFUL or CRITICAL by at least 


67% of 


respondents 




Get information by talking with people 


38 


92 


100 


Spot and tackle problems quickly 


36 


79 


100 


Visualize things before completion 


36 


79 


93 


Be H &H i t &H and pnnQP'T ^rit'"ImiQ 


29 


93 


100 


Represent company well to the public 


21 


86 


100 


Have poise 


15 


69 


100 


Pay attention to details 


14 


93 


100 


Think logically and analytically 


14 


79 


100 


Cooperate with coworkers 


14 


79 


93 


Coordinate and schedule activities 


14 


79 


86 


Be fair and impartial 


14 


71 


93 


Be competitive 


14 


71 


93 


Make decisions quickly 


14 


71 


93 


Think of new approaches to problems 


7 


86 


100 


Rated as at least SOMEWHAT HELPFUL by at least 


80% of 


respondents 




Have good contacts 


36 


65 


93 


Concentrate in distracting or stressful 








situatio ns 


21 


65 


86' 


Learn quickly 


21 


57 


100 


Be attractive and well groomed 


14 


50 


86 


Have a lot of ideas 


14 


43 


86 


Get information by reading 


14 


35 


86 


Give information by writing reports, memos, etc 


. 14 


35 


88 


Be tactful and considerate 


7 


64 


93 


Be goad at math 


7 


50 


100 


Have a good memory 


0 


57 


86 
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D-15 



Table D-7 - Cont. 



% respondents rating trait as: 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 

Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 



Rated as making NO DIFFERENCE by Tnore than 20% of respondents 



Follow orders and support company policies 


15 


46 


77 


Have physical strength and endurance 


0 


36 


65 


Have manual dexterity 


0 


21 


42 


Have higher degree or credential 


0 


21 


42 


Have physical coordination 


0 


21 


35 


Have attended the right college 


0 


0 


29 
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D-ib 

Table D-8 
Presidenc/CEO 



% respondents rating trait as: 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 
Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 



Rated as CRITICAL by at least 50^ of respondents 



Give information by talking with p^iople 


83 


94 


100 


Get information by talking with people 


72 


100 


100 


Plan ahead and anticipate problems 


72 


100 


100 


Handle several tasks at one time 


72 


94 


100 


Be persuasive and motivating 


67 


95 


100 


Take initiative and responsibility 


65 


100 


100 


Spot and tackle problems quickly 


61 


94 


100 


Be dedicated and conscientious 


59 


94 


100 


Think logically and analytically 


56 


100 


100 


Have integrity 


56 


89 


100 


Evaluate, discipline, and praise others 


56 


89 


100 


Represent company well to the public 


50 


89 


100 


Think of new approaches to problems 


50 


83 


94 


Rated as VERY HELPFUL or CRITICAL by at least 


67% 0 


f respondents 




Visualize things before completion 


44 


89 


100 


Learn quickly 


39 


ft / 

94 


100 


Have good contacts 


39 


72 


100 


Coordinate and schedule activities 


33 


94 


100 


Be fair and impartial 


33 


89 


94 


Be competitive 


33 


89 


94 


Make decisions quickly 


33 


83 


100 


Get information by reading 


33 


67 


100 


Be good at math 


28 


67 


100 


Pay attention to details 


28 


100 


100 


Cooperate with coworkers 


28 


72 


89 


Have a good memory 


22 


100 


100 


Concentrate in distracting or stressful 








situations 


22 


83 


94 


Be tactful and consid'^rate 


22 


72 


89 


Have poise 


26 


67 


94 


Have a lot of ideas 


17 


72 


83 


Rated as at least SOMEWHAT HELPFUL by at least 


80% 


of respondents 




Follow orders and support company policies 


11 


55 


■ 83 


Give information by writing reports, memos, etc. 11 


50 


89 
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Table D-8 - Cont, 



% respondents rating trait as: 

Trait V^^y Helpful At Least 
Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 

Rated as making NO DIFFERENCE by more than 20% of respondents 

Be attractive and well groomed 6 44 72 

Have physical strength and endurance 6 28 78 

Have manual dexterity 0 17 67 

Have higher degree or credential 0 6 56 

Have attended the right college 0 6 33 

Have physical coordination 0 0 61 
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TaDie D-9 
Insurance Agent 



% respondents rating trait as: 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 
Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 



Rated as CRITICAL by at least 50% of respondents 



Have integrity 


90 


100 


100 


Give information by talking with people 


60 


100 


100 


Get Information by talking with people 


50 


100 


100 


Pay attention to details 


50 


100 


100 


Be ^dedicated and conscientious 


50 


80 


100 


Represent company well to the public 


50 


70 


100 


Rated as VERY HELPFUL OR CRITICAL by at least 


67% of 


respondents 




fie persuasive and motivating 


40 


90 


100 


Plan ahead and anticipate problems 


40 


70 


100 


Think logically and analytically 


30 


90 


100 


Be competitive 


30 


80 


100 


Coordinate and schedule activities 


30 


80 


100 


Have poise 


20 


100 


100 


Get information by reading 


20 


90 


100 


Be tactful and considerate 


20 


90 


100 


Be fair and impartial 


20 


80 


90 


Spot and tackle problems quickly 


20 


70 


90 


Visualize things before completion 


20 


70 


90 


Be attractive and well groomed 


20 


70 


90 


Cooperate with coworkers 


10 


90 


100 


Learn quickly 


10 


80 


100 


Take initiative and responsibility 


10 


80 


100 


Have a good memory 


0 


80 


100 


Rated as at least SOMEWHAT HELPFUL by at least 


80% of 


respondents 




Give information by writing reports, 








memos, etc. 


20 


60 


90 


Think of new approaches to problems 


10 


60 


100 


Follow orders and support company policies 


10- 


60 


100 


Concentrate in distracting or stressful 








situarions 


10 


60 


80 


Evaluate, discipline, and praise others 


10 


50 


80 


Make decisions quickly 


10 


40 


90 


Have good contacts 


10 


40 


80 


Have a lot of ideas 


10 


40 


80 


Be good at math 


0 


60 


100 


Handle several tasks at one time 


0 


60 


80 
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Table D-9 - Cont, 



% respondents rating trait as: 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 
Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 

Rated as making NO DIFFERENCE by more than 20% of respondents 

Have higher degree or credential 0 10 70 

Have physical strength and endurance 0 10 30 

Have attended the right college 0 0 30 

Have physical coordination 0 0 22 ^ 

Have manual dexterity 0 0 20 ^ 
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Table D-10 

Stock and Bond Salesman 



% respondents rating trait as: 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 

Critical or Critical Somewhat Kelpful 



Rated as CRITICAL by at least 50% of respondents 



Give information by talking with people 


100 


100 


100 


Get information by talking with people 


89 


100 


100 


Kave integrity 


89 


100 


100 


Be dedicated and conscientious 


80 


100 


100 


Git information by reauing 


78 


78 


100 


Be competitive 


70 


90 


100 


tiave poise 


/u 


On 




Handle several tasks at one time 


67 


78 


100 


Spot and tackle problems quickly 


60 


100 


100 


Think logically and analytically 


60 


100 


100 


Have a lot of ideas 


60 


100 


100 


Pay attention to details 


60 


90 


100 


Concentrate in distracting or stressful 








situations 


60 


80 


100 


Have good contacts 


50 


100 


100 


Plan ahead and anticipate problems 


50 


100 


100 


laRe in It la Live and responsiDiiXLy 






1 nn 


Represent company well to the public 


50 


90 


100 


Kave a good memory 


50 


90 


100 


Make decisions quickly 


50 


90 


100 


Coordinate and schedule activities 


50 


90 


100 


Be persuasive and motivating 


50 


90 


90 


Rated as VERY HELPFUL OR CRITICAL by at 


least 67% o 


f respondents 




Learn quickly 


44 


100 


100 


Be tactful and considerate 


40 


100 


100 


Think of new approaches to problems 


30 


90 


100 


Be attractive and well groomed 


30 


80 


100 


Visualize things before completion 


30 


70 


100 


Be good at math 


22 


89 


100 


Cooperate with coworkers 


10 


80 


100 


Rated as at least SOMEWHAT HELPFUL by at 


least 80% 


of respondents 




Follow orders and company policies 


20 


50 


80 


Evaluate, discipline^ and praise others 


10 


40 


80 


Give information by writing reports > 








memos » etc. 


10 


30 


90 


Be fair and Impartial 


0 


60 


100 
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Table D-IO - Cone. 



% respondents rating trait as: 

Xralt Very Helpful At Least 
Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 



Rated as making HO DIFFERENCE by more than 20% of respondents 



Have attended the right college 0 30 60 

Have higher degree or credential 0 10 70 

Have physical coordination 0 10 30 

Have physical strength and endurance 0 0 30 

Have manual dexterity .0 0 20 
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Tafiie D-U 
Engineer 



% respondents ratlnS trait as: 

^"^'^ Very Helpful At Least 

Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 



Rated as CRITICAL by at least 50% of respondents 



Think logically and analytically 




70 


100 


100 


Give Information by talking with people 




60 


90 


100 


Give Information by writing reports, memos, 








etc. 




60 


90 


100 


Coordinate and schedule activities 




60 


90 


100 


Get Information by talking with people 




50 


100 


100 


Plan aVt^arf anH f^Ti t*^ na mrtKI^TnA 




50 


90 


100 


Pay attention to details 




50 


90 


100 


Rated as VERY HELPFUL or CRITICAL bV at 


least 


67% of 


respondents 




Visualize things before completion 




40 


100 


100 


Handle several tasks at one time 




40 


90 


*00 


Think o£ new approaches to problems 




40 


90 


100 


Learn quickly 




30 


90 


100 


Cooperate with coworkers 




30 


90 


100 


Be good at math 




30 


80 


100 


Evaluate, discipline, and praise others 




30 


70 


100 


Take initiative and responsibility 




30 


70 


100 


Spot and tackle problems quickly 




20 


90 


100 


Be persuasive and motivating 




20 


90 


100 


Have integrity 




20 


80 


100 


Get information by reading 




10 


90 


100 


Have a lot of ideas 




10 


70 


100 


Be dedicated and conscientious 




0 


90 


100 


Rated as at least SOMEWHAT HELPFUL by a 


least 


80% of 


respondents 




Be fair and impartial 




30 


60 


90 


Be C?ccful and considerate 




10 


50 


90 


Have good contacts 




10 


40 


90 


Be competitive 




10 


40 


80 


Have poise 




0 


60 


90 


Make decisions quickly 




0 


50 


100 


Concentrate in distracting or stressful 










situations 




0 


50 


90 


Have a good memory 




0 


50 


80 


Follow orders and support company policies 


0 


40 


80 
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Table D-U - Cont. 



% respondents rating trait as: 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 

Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 



Rated as making NO DIFFERENCE by more than 20% of respondents 



Represent company well to the public 


10 


AO 


70 


Have higher degree or credential 


0 


30 


60 


Be attractive and well groomed 


0 


U 


56 


Have manual dexterity 


0 


10 


20 


Have physical strength and endurance 


0 


10 


20 


Have physical coordination 


0 


0 


30 


Have attended the right college 


0 


0 


20 
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Table D-12 



Archicecc 



% respondents rating; trait as: 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 
Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 



Rated as CRITICAL by at least 50% of respondents 



Pay aCCention Co details 


83 


100 


100 


Get information by talking with people 


67 


100 


100 


Visualize things before completion 


67 


100 


100 


Flan ahead and anticipate problems 


67 


83 


100 


Handle several tasks at one time 


50 


100 


100 


Think logically and analytically 


50 


100 


100 


Coordinate and schedule activities 


50 


83 


100 


Evaluate, discipline, and praise others 


50 


67 


100 


Raced as VERY HELPFUL OR CRITICAL by at least 


67% of 


respondents 




Give information by talking with people 


33 


100 


100 


Be dedicated and conscientious 


33 


100 


100 


Take initiative and responsibility 


33 


83 


100 


Get information by reading 


33 


67 


100 


Think of new approaches to problems 


33 


67 


100 


Have a lot of ideas 


33 


67 


100 


Have poise 


33 


67 


83 


Learn quickly 


17 


100 


100 


Have good contacts 


17 


83 


100 


Spot and Cackle problems quickly 


17 


83 


100 


Have integrity 


17 


67 


100 


Have a good memory 


17 


67 


100 


Be persuasive and motivating 


17 


67 


100 


Give information by writing reports. 








memos, etc. 


17 


67 


83 


Raced as at least SOMEWHAT HELPFUL by at least 80 % of 


respondents 




Represent company well to the public 


33 


50 


100 


Make decisions quickly 


17 


50 


100 


Be good at math 


17 


50 


83 


Be competitive 


17 


50 


83 


Have higher degree or credential 


17 


33 


100 


Cooperate with cowrkers 


0 


100 


100 


Be tactful and considerate 


0 


50 


100 


Concentrate in distracting or stressful 








situations 


0 


50 


100 


Be fair and impartial 


0 


50 


83 


Be attractive and well groomed 


0 


33 


83 


Follow orders and support company policies 


0 


17 


83 



erJc 
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Table D-12 - cont. 



% responderttis rating tiratt: as: 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 
Critical or Critical SomGwhat Helpful 

Rated as making NO DIFFERENCE by more than 20% of respondents 

Hava attended the right college 17 0 33 

Have manual dexterity 0 33 50 

Have physical coordination 0 0 17 

Have physical strength and endurance 0 0 17 
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D-26 
Table D-13 
Secondary Teacher 



% respondents rating trait as: 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 

Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 



Rated as CRITICAL by at least 50% of respondents 



Be fair and impartial 


89 


100 


100 


Have integrity 


78 


100 


100 


Get information by reading 


78 


100 


100 


Evaluate, discipline, and praise others 


78 


100 


100 


Be dedicated and conscientious 


78 


100 


100 


Give information by talking with people 


67 


100 


100 


Plan ahead and anticipate problems 


67 


100 


100 


Have poise 


56 


100 


100 


Take initiative and responsibility 


56 


89 


100 


Coordinate and schedule activities 


56 


89 


100 


Rated as VERY HELPFUL OR CRITICAL by at least 


67% of respondents 




Think logically and analytically 




100 


100 


Have a lot of ideas 




100 


100 


Be tactful and considerate 


AA 


100 


100 


Be persuasive and motivating 


AA 


100 


100 


Spot and tackle problems quickly 


AA 


89 


100 


Learn quickly 


AA 


78 


100 


Have a good memory 


AA 


78 


100 


Handle several tasks at one time 


AA 


78 


89 


Think of new approaches to problems 


33 


89 


100 


Concentrate in distracting or stressful 








situat Ions 


33 


78 


100 


Cooperate with coworkers 


33 


67 


100 


Make decisions quickly 


33 


67 


100 


Represent company well to the public 


33 


67 


89 


Get information by talking with people 


22 


89 


100 


Have higher degree or credential 


11 


67 


100 


Follow orders and support company policies 


11 


67 


100 


Pay attention to details 


0 


78 


100 


Be attractive and well groomed 


0 


67 


89 


Rated as SOMEWHAT HELPFUL by at least 80% of 


respondents 






Give information by writing reports. 








memos , etc. 


33 


55 


100 


Visualize things before completion 


33 


55 


89 
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Table D-13 - Cont. 



% respondents rating trait as; 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 
. Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 



Rated as making NO DIFFERENCE by more 


than 20% of 


respondents 




Be good at math 


11 


44 


78 


Eave good contacts 


11 


33 


67 


Have physical coordination 


0 


33 


56 


Have manual dexterity 


0 


22 


44 


Be competitive 


0 


11 


67 


Have physical strength and endurance 


0 


11 


67 


Have attended the right college 


0 


0 


44 
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Table 0-14 
Physician 



% respondents ratlnfi trait as: 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 

Critical ot Critical Sotnewhat Helpful 



Rated as CRITICAL by at least 50% cf respondents 






Get information by talking with people 


89 


100 


100 


Give information by talking with people 


80 


97 


100 


Have integrity 


77 


97 


100 


Have higher degree or credential 


71 


88 


94 


Get information by reading 


63 


97 


100 


Be dedicated and conscientious 


63 


97 


100 


Think logically and analytically 


57 


97 


100 


Pay attention to details 


57 


9A 


100 


Handle seve ral tasks at one t ime 


57 


86 


97 


Make dec is ions quickly 


5A 


89 


100 


Plan ahead and anticipate problems 


5A 


86 


97 


Spot and tackle problems quickly 


51 


9A 


100 


Rated as VERY HELPFUL OR CRITICAL by at 


least 67% of 


respondents 
^ — 




Concentrate in distracting or stressful 








situations 




89 


98 


Learn quickly 


A3 


9i 


100 


Be tactful and considerate 


3A 


89 


100 


Give information by writing reports, 








memos, etc* 


3A 


71 


86 


Have a good memory 


31 


91 


100 


Have manual dexterity 


31 


68 


82 


Take initiative and responsibility 


29 


86 


100 


Visualize things before completion 


29 


71 


91 


Have poise 


23 


80 


100 


Think of new approaches to problems 


23 


68 


97 


Coordinate and schedule activities 


20 


71 


9A 


Cooperate with coworkers 


17 


77 


100 


Rated as at least SOME^^/HAT HELPFUL by at 


least 30% of 


respondents 




Be fair and impartial 


2A 


56 


9A 


Be persuasive and motivating 


lA 


60 


91 


Evaluate, discipline, and praise others 




57 


83 


Have good contacts 


11 


A6 


89 


Have a lot of ideas 


9 




89 


Be attractive and well groomed 


0 


51 


■ 9A 


Be good at math 


0 


AO 


83 
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Table - Cont. 



^ % respondents rating trait as: 

Trait Very Helpful At Least 
Critical or Critical Somewhat Helpful 



Raced as making NO DIFFERENCE by at: least: 20% 


of res 


pondenCs 




Have physicfil coordinaCion 


20 


49 


71 


Be compecicive 


12 


41 


74 


Represent: company well Co che public 


11 


31 


62 


Have physical sCrengCh and endurance 


6 


34 


57 


Have aCCended che righc college 


3 


14 


63 


Follov orders and supporC company policies 


0 


21 


53 
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Appendix E 



Occupations Included in Each of the OAP Clusters 



This appendix shows occupations included in each of the eleven 
clusters. The lists of titles were taken from the OAP Manual 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1979b) but have been reorganized here 
according to their cluster membership. The criteria for the 
inclusion of these 2,556 titles (out of all 12,099) are given in 
the Manual (p. 10) . 

The GOE interest areas represented in each cluster are also shown. 
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Cluster A 

Researching, Designing, and Modifying Physical Systems 



Interest Areas Included 

2 Scientific 
5 — Mechanical 
11 Humanitarian 



Occupations Included 



Occupations in (goe p. 38) 
Physical Sciences 

AstfOnomef 021.067-010 

Chemist 022.061-010 

Computer-Applications Engineer 020.062-010 

Environmental Analyst 029.081-010 

Geodesist 024.061-014 

Geographer 029.067-010 

Geographer. Physical 029.067-014 

Geologist 024.061-018 

Geophysical Prospecior 024.061-026 

GeophySiciSt 024.061-030 

HydrOlogiSt 024.061-034 

Mathematician 020.067-014 

Metallurgist. Physical 011.061-022 

Meteorologist 025.062-010 

Mineralogist 024.061-038 

Petrologist 024.061-046 

Physicist 023.061-014 

Physicist. Theoretical 023.067-010 
Project Manager. 

Environmental Research 029.167-014 

Seismologist 024.061-050 

Stratigrapher 024.061-054 



(GOE p- 41) 

Occupations In Life Sciences 

Agronomist 040.061 

Anatomist 041.061 

Animal Scientist 040.061 

Anthropologist. Physical 055.067 

Aquatic Biologist 041.061 

Biochemist 041.061 

Biologist 041.061 

Biomedical Engineer 019.061 

Biophysicist 041.061 

Botanist 041.061 

Chemist, Food 022.061 

Dairy Technologist 040.061 

Dietitian, Research 077.061 

Entomologist 041.061 

Food Technologist ^ 041.081 

Geneticist 041.061 

Histopathologist 041.061 

Horticulturist 040.061 

Microbiologist 041.061 

Mycologist 041.061 

Parasitologist 041.061 

Pathologist 070.061 

Pharmacologist 041 .061 

Physiologist 041.061 

Plant Pathologist 041.061 

Range Manager 040.061 

Soil Conservationist 040.061 

Soil Scientist 040.061 

Veterinary Anatomist 073.061 

WoodTechnologist 040.061 

Zoologist 041.061 
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Occupations in (goe p. 43) 
Medical Sciences 



(GOE p. 72) 



Occupations in Engineering 



Anesthesiologist 

Audiologist 

Chiropractor 

Dentist 

Dermatologist 

General Practitioner 

Gynecologist 

Intern 

Internist 

Medical Officer 

Obstetrician 

Ophthalmologist 

Optometrist 

Oral Pathologist 

Oral Surgeon 

Orthodonist 

Osteopathic Physician 

Pediatrician 

Pedodontist 

Periodontist 

Physiatrist 

Physician, Head 

Physician, Occupational 

Podiatrist 

Prosthodontist 

Psychiatrist 

Radiologist 

Speech Pathologist 

Surgeon 1 

Urologist 

Veterinarian 



070 
076 
079 
072 
070 
070 
070 
070 
070 
070, 
070 
070 
079 
072, 
072. 
072. 
071. 
070. 
072. 
072. 
070, 
070. 
070. 
079. 
072. 
070. 
070. 
076. 
070. 
070. 
073. 



,101-010 
101-010 
101-010 
101-010 
101-018 
101-022 
101-034 
101-038 
101-042 
101-046 
101-054 
101-058 
101-018 
061-010 
101-018 
101 -022 
101-010 
101-066 
101-026 
101-030 
101-070 
101-074 
101-078 
101-022 
101-034 
107-014 
101-090 
107-010 
101-094 
101-098 
101-010 



(GOE p. 285) 

Occupations in Mathematics 
and Statistics 

Actuary 020.167-010 

Consultant 189.167-010 

Engineering Analyst 020.067-010 

Financial Analyst 020.167-014 
Manager. Electronic Data Processing 169.167-030 

Mathematical Technician 020.162-010 

Operations- Research Analyst 020.067-018 

Programmer, Business 020.162-014 

Programmer, Chief, Business 020.167-018 
Programmer, Engineering and 

Scientific 020.167-022 

Statistician. Applied 020.167-026 

Statistician, Mathematical 020.067-022 
Systems Analyst. Electronic 

Data Processing 012.167-066 



Aerodynamist 

Aeronautical-Design Engineer 
Aeronautical Engineer 
Aeronautical-Research Engineer 
Aeronaulical Test Engineer 
Agncultural Engineer 
Architect 
Architect. Marine 
Automotive Engineer 
Ceramic Engineer 
Chemical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 

Configuration Management Analyst 

Director, Research and Development 

Electrical .Engineer 

Electrical Engineer. Power System 

Electrical- Research Engineer 

Electrical Technician 

Electrical Test Engineer 

Electronics Engineer 

Electronics Technician 

Electronics-Test Engineer 

Engineer-in-Charge, Transmitter 

Fire- Protection Engineer 

Forest Engineer 

Health Physicist 

Illuminating Engineer 

Industrial Engineer 

Landscape Architect 

Loser Technician 

Logistics Engineer 

Manufacturing Engineer 

Marine Engineer 

Mechanical-Design Engineer. 

Products 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical-Engineering Technician 
Metallurgist. Extractive 
Mining Engineer 
Nuclear Engineer 
Optical Engineer 
Optomechanical Technician 
Ordnance Engineer 
Petroleum Engineer 
Planning Engineer, 

Central Office Facilities 
Plant Engineer 
Pollution-Control Engineer 
Production Engineer 
Production Planner 
Product -Safety Engineer 
Quality-Control Engineer 
Railroad Engineer 
Safety Engineer 
Safety Engineer, Mines 



002,061-010 

002.061-022 

002.061-014 

002.061-026 

002.061-018 

013.061-010 

001 .061-010 

001 .061-014 

007.061-010 

006.061-014 

008.061-018 

005.061-014 

012.167-010 

189.117-014 

003.061-010 

003.167-018 

003.061-026 

003.161-010 

003.061-014 

003.061-030 

003.161-014 

003.061-042 

003.167-034 

012.167-026 

005.167-018 

079.021-010 

003.061-046 

012.167-030 

001.061-018 

019.181-010 

019.167-010 

012.167-042 

014.061-014 

007.061-022 
007,061-014 
007.161-026 
011.061-018 
010,061-014 
015.061-014 
019.061-018 
007.161-030 
019.061-022 
010.061-018 

003.061-050 
007.167-014 
019.081-018 
012.167-046 
012.167-050 
012.061-010 
012.167-054 
005.061 -026 
012.061-014 
010.061-026 
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Sales EnQinBer* 




Aeronautical Products 


002,1 51-0 to 


Sale^'f noineer t 




Electrical Products 


003.151-010 


f^filPQ Enoineer. 




Mprhfinirfil EauiDfTient 


007.151-010 


Sale^ Enoineefi MininG-and<'Oil-WelJ 




Pntilnmpnt finri f^prulf^p 


010.151-010 


Sanitarv EnQineer 


005,061-030 


Structural Enofneer 


005,061-034 


Svstenris EnQineer 




Electronic Data Processing 


003.167-062 


Time-study Engineer 


012.167-070 


Tool Designer 


007.061-026 


Tool PJanner 


012.167-074 


Tool Programmer, 




Numerical Control 


007.167-018 


Transportation Engineer 


005.061-03? 


WeJding Engineer 


011.061-026 
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Cluater B 

Operating and Testing Physical Systems 

Interest Areas Included 

2 — Scientific 

3 Plants and Animals 
5 — Mechanical 



Occupations Included 



Occupations in ^^^^ 
Managerial Work: Meciianical 

Appliance-Service Supervisor 187.167-010 

Director. Quality Control 012.167-014 

Dispatcher. Chief 1 184.167-038 

General Supervisor 183.167-022 

Maintenance Supervisor 184.167-050 

Manager. Bulk Plant 181.117-010 
Manager. Customer Technical 

Services 189.117-018 

Manager Food Processing Plant 183.167-026 

Mine Superintendent 181,117-014 

Production Superintendent 183*117-014 

Representative* Personal Service 236,252-010 

Superintendent. Building 187,167-190 
Superintendent* Concrete-Mixing 

Plant 182.167-022 

Superintendent* Construction 1 82. 1 67-026 

Superintendent* Electric Power 184,167-162 
Superintendent* Drilling and 

Production 181,167-014 

Superintendent. Maintenance 184.167-170 

Superintendent* Maintenance 184.167*174 

Superintendent* Maintenance 189.167-046 

Superintendent, Oil-Well Services 010,167-018 

Superintendent* Sanitation 188,167-098 
Superintendent, Water-and-Sewer 

Systems 184,161-014 

Supervisor of Communications 184.167-230 

Supervisor. Mine 181,167-018 

Supervisor, Sewer System 184,167-238 

Supervisor. Waterworks 184,167-246 
Tooling Coordinator* 

Production Engineering 169*167-054 



ERLC 
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Occupations in t^o^ p- 
Engineering Technology 

Air TrafJfc Control Specialisti Station 193.162-014 
Air-Traffic -Control Specialist, Tower 193 162-018 

Chief Drafter 007.261-010 

Chief of Party 018.167-010 

Construction Inspector 182.267-010 

Detailer 017.261'018 

Die-Drawing Checker 007.167-010 

Dispatcher 912.167-010 

Drafter, Aeronautical 002.261 -01 0 

Drafter* Architectural 001 ,261 -01 0 

Drafter, Assistant 017.281-018 

Drafter, Automotive Design 017,281 -022 
Drafter* Automotive Design Lay-Out 017,281-026 

Drafter* Cartographic 018,261-010 

Drafter, Civil 005*281-010 

Drafter* Commercial 017.261-026 

Drafter, Electrical 003*281-010 

Drafter, Electronic 003,281-014 

Drafter* Geological 010,281-014 

Drafteri Heating and Ventilating 017,261-034 

Drafter* Marine 014.281-010 

Drafter* Mechanical 007,281-010 

Drafter, Oil and Gas 017,281-030 

Drafter, Structural 005,281-014 
Engineering Assistant, 

Mechanical Equipment 007,161-018 

Estimator 160.267-018 

Estimator 166,261-018 

Field Engineer 193*262-018 

Flight Engineer 621.261-018 

Industrial Engineering Technician 012,267-010 

Inspector, Building 168,167-030 

Inspector, Quality Assurance 168.287-014 

Land Surveyor 018,167-018 

Material Scheduler 012.187-010 

Observer, Seismic Prospecting 010.161-018 

Packaging Engineer 019,187-010 

Potogrammetrist 018*261-026 

Pollution-Control Technician 029,261-014 

.Radiation Monitor 199,167-010 



B 



Radiotelephone Operator 193,262-034 

Specification Writer 019,267-010 

Surveyor Assistant. Instruments 018,167-034 

Surveyor Geodetic 018.167-038 

Surveyor, Marine 018,167-046 

Surveyor, Mine 018,167-050 

Technical Illustrator 017,281-034 

Tool-Drawing Checker 007,167-022 

Traffic Technician 199,267-030 

Transmitter Operator 193.262-038 

Video Operator 194,282-010 



(GfiE p 85) 

Occupations in Air and 
Water Vehicle Operation 

Airplane Pilot 
Airplane Piloti Commercial 
Check Pilot 
Helicopter Pilot 
Instructor, Flying 1 
Master. Ship 
Test Pilot 



196,263-010 
196.263*014 
196,263-022 
196,263-038 
196,223-010 
197 167-010 
196,263-042 



(COE p. 51) 

Occupations in IManagerial Work: 
Plants and Animals 

Animal Breeder 410,161-010 

Beekeeper 413.161-010 

Cruiser 459,378*010 

Farmer. Cash Grain 40M61-010 

Farmer. Diversified Crops 407,161-010 

Farmer, Field Crop 404,161-010 

Farmer, General 421,161-010 
Farmer, Tree- Fruit-and- Nut Crops 403,161-010 

Farmer, Vegetable 402,161-010 

Fiefd Contractor 162,117-022 

Fish Farmer 446,161*010 

Forester Aide 452,364-010 

Fur Farmer 410,161*01^ 

Game*Bird Farmer 412,161-010 

General Manager. Farm 180,167-018 
Horticultural-Specialty Grower. Field 405,161-014 

Landscape Contractor 182,167-014 

Landscape Gardener 408,161-010 

Livestock Rancher 410.161-018 

Manager. Dairy Farm 180,167-026 

Manager. Fish Hatchery 180,167-030 

Manager, Nursery 180,167-042 

Poultry Farmer 411.161-018 

Superintendent. Production 180,167-058 

Tree Surgeon 408,181-010 

Wildlife Control Agent 379,267,010 



^OE p- 46) 



Occupations in Laboratory Technology 

Assayer 022,281-010 

Biological Aide 049,384-010 

Cephalometric Analyst 078,384-010 

Chemical-Laboratory Technician 022,261-010 

Chemistry Technologist 078.261-010 

.riminalist 029.281-010 

Cytotechnologist 078,281-010 

Decontaminator 199,384-010 

Embalmer 338,371-014 

Film Laboratory Technician 1 976,381-010 

Fingerprint Classifier 375,387-010 

Food Tester 029.361-014 

Laboratory Tester 022.281-018 

Laboratory Tester 029,261-010 

Medical-Laboratory Assistant 078,381-010 

Medical- Laboratory Technician 078,381-oH 

Medical Technologist 078.361-014 

Metallurgical Technician 011-261-010 

Pilot-Control Operator 559-382-046 

Quality-Control Technician 012,261-014 

Scientific Helper 199,364-014 

Tester 011 361-010 

Tester 029.261-022 

Tissue Technologist 078,361-030 

Ultrasound Technologist 078,364-010 

Weather Observer 025,267-014 
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Cluster C 

Crafting, Assembling, Repairing, Inspecting, 
Setting Up or Operating Equipment 



Interest Areas Included 

1 — Artistic 

3 Plants and Animals 

5 — Mechanical 

6 — Industrial 

9 Accommodating 



Occupatlonfl included 



ERLC 



Sub-cluster C-l: Spatial orientation 
(GOE p. 104) 

Occupations in Quality Control 

Airplane Inspector 621,261-010 

Automobile-Repair-Service Estimator 620,261-018 

Bridge Inspector 869,287-010 

Electrical Inspector 168.167-034 

Elevator Examiner-and-Adjuster 825,261-014 

Gravel Inspector 859,281-010 
Inspector, Aircraft Launching 

and Arresting System 806,264-014 

Inspector, Tool 601,281-022 

Outside Production Inspector 806.281-046 

Test Driver 2 806.283-010 



(GOE p- 138) 

Occupations in Production 
Technology 

Boring-Machine Set-Up Operator, Jig 606.280-010 
Boring-Mill Set-Up Operator, 

Horizontal 606.280-014 

Diesel-Engine Tester 625,261 -01 0 

Grinder Operator. External. Tool 603,280-010 

Grinder Operator Tool 603.280-018 

Grinder Set-Up Operator. Internal 1 603,280-022 

Inspector 612,261-010 

Inspector. Aircralt Accessories 709.261-010 
Inspector. Assemblies and 

Installations 806,281-022 

Inspector. Gage and Instrument 601,281-018 

Inspector. Metal Fabricating 619,261-010 

Knitting-Machine Fixer 689,280-014 

Loom Fixer 683,260-018 

Machine Fixer 689.260-010 

Machine Setter 692.260*010 

Refinery Operator 549,260-010 

Taster 529,281-010 

Tester. Motors and Controls 721.281-030 

Tool-Grinder Operator 603.280-038 

Turret-Lathe Set-Up Operator. Tool 604.280-022 

Watch Repairer 715,281-010 



luded 




(GOE p. 28) 




O^^imatiiin^ in ^raff 

^/WU|i/CitlVI iO 111 Wl Ql i 




Airbrush Artist 


970,281-010 


Carver. Hand 


761,281*010 


Decorator 


298,381*010 


Decorator 


524,381-014 


Engraver. Hand. Soft Metals 


704,381-030 


Etcher 


704.684-010 


Etcher, Photoengraving 


971,381-014 


Form Designer 


970,361-010 


Glass Bender 


772.381-010 


Jeweler 


700,281-010 


Letterer 


970.661-014 


Lithographic Plate Maker 


972,381-010 


Milliner 


784,261-010 


Model Maker 


709,381-018 


Museum Technician 


102,381-010 


Painter, Hand 


970,381-022 


Painter, Sign 


970,381-026 


Pholoeng raver 


971,381-022 


Photoengraving Finisher 


971.381-030 


Photoengraving Printer 


971 ,381-034 


Photographer. Lithographic 


972.382-014 


Photographer, Photoengraving 


971.382-014 


Photograph Retoucher 


970.281*018 


Picture Framer 


739,684-146 


Process Artist 


972,281-010 


Sign Writer. Hand 


970.281-022 


Silversmith 


700,281-022 


Sound Cutter 


962.382-014 


Stripper 


971 ,381-050 


Taxidermist 


199,261-010 


Transferrer 


972.381-026 


Wig Dresser 


332,361 -010 
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Occupations in <goe p. m 
Craft Technology 

Air-Conditioning Installer-Servicer, 

Window Unit 637.261.010 

Air-Condilioning Mechanic 620.281-01 0 
Airframe-and- Power- Plant Mechanic 621.281-014 

Alleration Tailer 785.261-010 

Arc Cutter 816.364-010 

Assembler. Metal Building 801,381.010 

Auto mobile -Body Repairer 807.381 .01 0 

Automatic-Equipment Technician 822.281-010 
Automotive-Maintenance-Equipment 

Servicer 620.281 

Automobile Mechanic 620.261 

Automobile Upholsterer 780.381 

Biomedical EquipmenI Technician 719.261 

Blacksmith 610.381 

Boalbuilder, Wood 860.381 

Body Wirer 829.684 

Boilermaker 1 805.261 

Boilermaker 2 805.381 

Bookbinder 977.381 

Bricklayer 861.381 

Bricklayer 861.381 

Cable Installer-Repairer 821.36t 

Cable Splicer 829.361 

Carpenter 860.381 

Carpenter, Bridge 860.381 

Carpenter, Mainlenance 860.281 

Carpenter, Rough 860.381 

Carpenter. Ship 860.281 

Car Repairer 622.381 

Cement Mason 844.364 

Central-Office Installer 822.361 

Central-Office Repairer 822.281 
Construction-Equipment Mechanic 620.261 

Cook 313.361 

Dairy-EquipmenI Repairer 629.281 

Die Maker, Bench. Slamping 601.281 

Dental-LatJOralory Technician 712.381 

Diesel Mechanic 625.281 

Die Sinker 601.280 

Diver 899.261 

Dressmaker 785.361 
Drill-Press Set-Up Operator, 

Single Spindle 606.682 

Electrical-Appliance Servicer 827.261 

Electrical Repairer 829.281 

Eleclrician 824.261 

Electrician 825.281 

Electrician 825.381 

Electrician. Airplane 825.281 

Electrician, Aulomotive 825.281 

Electrician, Locomotive 825.281 

Electrician. Powerhouse 820.261 

Eleclric-Meter Repairer 729.281 

E led ric- Motor Repairer 721.281 

Electronic-Organ Technician 828.261 
Eleclronic Assembler. Developmental 726.261 

Electronics Mechanic 828.281 



018 
010 
010 
010 
010 
018 
014 
014 
010 
010 
014 
018 
010 
010 
022 
030 
010 
042 
014 
014 
010 
014 
014 
022 
014 
018 
010 
018 
010 
022 
010 
010 

018 
010 
014 
010 
014 
030 
018 
022 
026 
014 
014 
018 
010 
010 
010 



Eleclrotyper 
Elevator Constructor 
Elevator Repairer 
Environmental-Control-System 

Installer-Servicer 
Farm -Equipment Mechanic 1 
Field Engineer 
Field-Service Representative 
Fitter 1 

Fixture Maker 
Form Builder 
Form Builder 

Furnace Installer-and Repairer, 

Hot Air 
Furniture Finisher 
Furniture Upholslerer 
Furrier 

Gas-Main Fitter 
Gem Cutter 
Gemologist 
Gunsmith 
House Builder 
Instrument Maker 
Instrument Mechanic 
Joiner 

Lay-Out Worker 

Lay-Out Worker 1 

Line Ereclor 

Line Inslaller-Repairer 

Line Mainlainer 

Line Repairer 

Locksmith 

Machine Builder 

Machine Repairer, Mainlenance 

Machinist 

Machinisi, Experimental 
Machinist, Marine Engine 
Machinist, Wood 
Maintenance Machinist 
Maintenance Mechanic 
Maintenance Mechanic 
Maintenance Mechanic, Telephone 
Manufacturer's Service 

Representative 
Marble Setter 

Mechanical-Test Technician 
Mechanic, Industrial Truck 
Metal Fabricalor 
Millwright 

Mold Maker, Die-Casling 

and Plaslic Molding 
Monument Setler 
Molorboal Mechanic 
Motorcycle Repairer 
Office-Machine Servicer 
Offset-Press Operator i 
Oit-Burner-Servicer-and-lnstatler 
Oil-Field Equipment Mechanic 
Opiician 
Optician 

Opiician. Dispenising 1 
Ornamental-Iron Worker 
Orthotist 



974.381-010 
825.361-010 
825.281-030 



014 
010 
014 



637.261-014 
624.281-010 
828.261 
621.221 
801.261 

600.380- 010 

693.280- 010 

860.381- 046 

869.281 - CIO 
763.381-010 
780.381-018 
783.261-010 
862.361-014 
770,281- 
199.281' 
632.281- 
869.281- 

600.280- 010 

710.281- 026 
860.381- 
600.281- 
809.281- 
821.361 ■ 
822.381' 
821. 261' 
821,361- 
709.281- 
600.281 ■ 
626.281 ■ 
600.280-022 
600.280-038 
623.281 -026 

669.380- 014 

600.280- 042 

620.281- 046 
636.281-014 
822.281-018 

638.261-018 

861.381- 030 
869.261-014 
620.281-050 

619.360- 014 
638.281-018 

601 -280-030 

861.361- 014 
623.281-038 
620.281-054 
633.281-018 
651.482-010 
862.281-018 
629.381-014 
716.280-008 
716.280-014 
713.361-014 
809.381-022 
078.261 -018 



-014 
-010 
-010 
-014 



-050 
-018 
-010 
-018 
-014 
-014 
-026 
-010 
-022 
-010 
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Paperhanger 
Parts Salvager 
Patternmaker, Metal 
Patternmaker, Metal, Bench 
Patternmaker, Wood 
Piano Technician 
Piano Tuner 

Pinsetter Adjuster, Automatic 
Pipe Fitter 
Pipe Fitter 

Pipe Fitter, Diesel Engine 1 
Pipe-Organ Tuner and Repairer 
Plasterer 
Plumber 

Press Maintainer 

Private-Branch- Exchange Repairer 
Proof-Press Operator 
Prosthetist 

Prosthetics Technician 
Public-Address Servicer 
- Pump Servicer 
Radio Mechanic 
Refrigeration Mechanic 
Reinforcing Metal Worker 
Repairer, Heavy 
Rigger 

Rocket-Engine-Component Mechanic 
Rug Repairer 
Sample Stitcher 
Saw Filer 

Scientific Glass Blower 
Service Mechanic, 

Compressed Gas Equipment 
Sheet -Metal Worker 
Shipfitter 
Shipwright 
Shoe Repairer 
Shop Tailor 
Signal Maintainer 
Small-Engine Mechanic 
Statistical-Machine Servicer 
Station Installer-and Repairer 
Steeple Jack 
Stereotype r 
Stonecutter, Hand 
Stonemason 
Street-Light Servicer 
Structural- Steel Worker 
Stucco Mason 
Taximeter Repairer 
Terrazzo Worker 
Tile Setter 
Timber Framer 
Tool-and-Die Maker 
Tool Grinder 1 

Tool-Machine Set-Up Operator 

Tool Maker 

Tool Maker, Bench 

Tractor Mechanic 

Trouble Shooter 2 

Truck-Body Builder 

Tune-Up Mechanic 



-022 
-038 
-010 
-010 
-010 
-018 
-018 



841,381-010 
638.281-026 

600.280- 050 

693.281- 018 
661,281 
730.281 
730.361 
829,381 
862.261 
862.381 
862.361 
730.361 -014 
842.361-018 
862.381-030 
627.281-010 
822.281 -022 
651.582-010 
078.261 -022 
712.381-038 
823.261-010 
630.281-018 
823.261-018 
637.261-026 
801.684-026 
620.381 .022 
806.261 
621 .281 
782.381 
785.361 
701.381 
006.261 



■014 
■030 
■018 
■018 
■014 
■010 



630.281-034 
804.281-010 
806.381-046 

860.381- 058 
365.361 ■ 
785.36V 
822.28V 
625.281 ■ 
633.28V 
822.261 ' 
869.38V 

974.382- 014 
771.381-014 
861 .381 ' 
824.381 ' 
801.36 V 
842.38V 
710.28V 
861.381-046 
861.381-054 
869.381-034 
601 .280-046 
701.381-018 
601 .280-054 

601 .280- 042 

601.281- 026 
620.281-058 
821 .261 -026 
807.281-010 
620.281 -066 



-014 
-022 
-026 
-034 
-030 
-022 
-030 



-038 
-010 
-014 
-014 
-038 



Upholstery Repairer 
Variety-Saw Operator 
Web -Press Operator 
Welder, Arc 
Welder- Assembler 
Welder, Combination 
Welder, Experimental 
Welder- Fitter 
Welder, Gas 



780,684-122 
667.682-086 
651-362-030 
810,384-014 
819,381-010 
819,384-010 
819,281-022 
819.261-010 
811,684-014 



(GOE p. 108) 

Occupations In Land and Water 
Vehicle Operation 

Ambulance Driver 913.683-010 
Coin Collector 292.483-010 
Concrete-Mixing-Truck Driver 900.683-010 
Deckhand 911.687-022 
Dump-Truck Driver 902.683-010 
Escort-Vehicle Driver 919.663-022 
FIrer, Locomotive 910.363-010 
Garbage Collector Driver 905.663-010 
Hostler 909.663-010 
Liquid-Fertilizer Servicer 906.683-014 
Locomotive Engineer 910.363-014 
Motor Operator 910.683-014 
Newspaper-Delivery Driver 292.363-0 1 0 
Tank-Truck Driver 903.683-018 
Telephone-Directory- 
Distribution Driver 906.683-018 
Tow-Truck Operator 919.663-026' 
Tractor-Trailer-Truck Driver 904.383-010 
Truck Driver, Heavy 905.663-014 
Truck Driver, Light 906.683-022 
Van Driver 905.663-018 
Yard Engineer 910.363-018 



(GOE 5. 115) 

Occupations in Crafts 

Adjuster, Electrical Contacts 724.381-010 

Air-Conditioning Installer, Domestic 827.464-010 

Airport Attendant 912.364-010 

Attendant. Lodging Facilities 329.467-010 

Audio Operator 1 94.262-0 1 0 
Automobile- Service- Station Attendant 915.467-010 

Baker 313.381-010 

Baker. Pizza 313.381-014 

Blaster 859.261-010 

Blaster 931.261-010 

Boat Outfitter 806.484-014 

Brake Repairer 620.281-026 

Carpet Layer 864.381-010 

Casting-Machine Operator 654.382-010 

Coin-Machine- Servicer Repairer 639.281-014 

Color-Printer Operator 976.382-014 

Conveyor- Maintenance Mechanic 630.381-010 

Cook 305.281-010 

Cook 315.361-010 
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Cook 315.381-010 

Cook* Mess 315.371-010 

Cook* Pastry 313.381-026 

Cook* Railroad 315.381-018 

Cook* Short Order 1 313.361-022 

Cook* Specialty 313.361-026 

Cook* Specialty* Foreign Food 313.361-030 

Custom Ski Maker 732.281-010 

Drapery Hanger 869.484-014 

Electrical-Appliance Repairer 723.381-010 

Electrical Repairer 825.381-010 

Engraver* Pantograph 1 704.382-010 

Exterminator* Termite 383.364-010 

Farm- Equipment Mechanic 2 624.381-014 

Fire-Extinguisher Repairer 709.384-010 

Floor Layer 864.481-010 

Formula-Room Worker 520.487-014 

Front-End Mechanic 620.281-038 

Gas-Appliance Servicer 637.261-018 

Gas-Meter Mechanic 1 710.381-022 

Glazier 865.381-010 

House Repairer 869.381-010 

Lather 842.361-010 

Laundry-Machine Mechanic 629.261-010 

Light Technician 962.362-014 

Maintenance Repairer. Building 899.381-010 
Maintenance Repairer* 

Factory or Mill 899.281-014 

Make-Up Arranger 973.381-026 

Mechanic. Aircraft Accessories 621.381-014 

Motion-Picture Projectionist 960.362-010 

New-Car Get-Ready Mechanic 806.361-026 

Optician* Dispensing 2 299.474-010 

Ordnance Artificer 632.261-018 

Painter 840.381-010 

Painter. Shipyard 840.381-018 
Painter. Transportation Equipment 845.381-014 

Parking-Meter Servicer 710.384-026 

Photograph Finisher 976.487-010 

Pinsetter Mechanic* Automatic 638.261-022 

Radio Repairer 720.281-010 

Recording Engineer 194.362-010 

Repairer* Manufactured Buildings 869.384-010 

Repeat Chief 970.361-014 

Reproduction Technician 976.361-010 

Roofer 866.381-010 

Salad Maker 317.384-010 

Second Cook and Baker 315.381-026 

Section-Plotter Operator 194.382-010 

Service Manager 185.167-058 

Sewing-Machine Repairer 639.281-018 

Shooter 931.361-014 

Telecine Operator 194.362-018 

Television Installer 823.361-010 

Television-and-Radio Repairer 720.281-018 

Thermal Cutter, Hand 1 816.464-010 

Tile Conduit Layer 861.381-062 

Transmission Mechanic- 620.281-062 

Trouble Shooter 1 952.364-010 

Valve Repairer 630.381-030 302 



(GOE p. 123) 

Occupations in Equipment 
Operation 



Asphalt-Paving-Machine Operator 853.663-010 

Auxiliary-Equipment Tender 869.665-010 

Brldge-or Gantry-Crane Operator 921 .663-010 

Bulldozer Operator 1 850.683-010 

Coke Loader 921.563-010 
Concrete-Paving-Machine Operator 853.663-014 
Contrnuous-Mining- 

Machine Operator 930.683-010 

Conveyor Operator 921.683-026 

Cutter-Operator 930.683-014 

Derrick Operator 921.663-022 

Dinkey Operator 919.663-014 

Dragline Operator 850.683-018 

Drilling Machine Operator 930.482-010 

Dump Operator 921 ,685-038 

Earth-Boring-Machine Operator 859.682-010 

Hoisting Engineer 921.663-030 

Loading-Machfng Operator 932.683-014 

Locomotive-Crane Operator 921 ,663-038 
Long-Wall-Mining-Machine Tender 930.665-010 

Miner 850.381-010 

Miner 1 939.281-010 

Motor-Grader Operator 850.663-022 

Operating Engineer 859.683-010 

Perforator Operator, Oil Well 931 .382-010 

Pile-Driver Operator 859.683-018 

Power-Shovel Operator 850.683-030 

Prospecting Driller 930.362-018 

Rigger 921.260-010 

Road-Roller Operator 859.683-030 

Roof Bolter 930.683-026 

Rotary Derrick Operator 930.382-022 

Rotary Driller 930.382-026 

Sanitary Landfill Operator 955.463-010 

Scraper Operator 850.683-038 

Septic-Tank Installer 851.663-010 

Shuttle-Car Operator 932.682-022 

Stevedore 1 911.663-014 

Street-Sweeper Operator 919.683-022 

Tractor-Crane Operator 921.663-058 

Tractor Operator 929.683-014 

Truck-Crane Operator 921 .663-062 

Utility-Tractor Operator 850.683-046 

Well-Driller Operator 859.362-010 

Well Puller 930.382-030 

Yarding Engineeer 921.663-066 



C-l 



(GOE p. 138) 

Occupations in Production 
Technology 

Assembler 71 0.681 -01 0 

Assember 722.381-010 
Assembler. Aircraft. 

Structures and Surfaces 806*381-026 

Assembler Gold Frame 713.384-010 

Bench Hand 735.381-010 

Calibrator 710.681-014 

Canvas Worker 739.381-010 

Card Grinder 680.380-010 

Cheese Blender 520.487-010 

Chemical Operator 3 559.382-018 

Cook* Kettle 526.381-026 

Coremaker 518.381 -01 4 

Die Setter^ 612.360-010 
Drill-Press Set-Up Operator* Radial 606.380-014 

Electronics Inspector 1 726.381-010 

Engine-Lathe Set-Up Operator 604.380-018 

Glass Blower 772*681-010 

Grinder Machine Setter 603.380-010 

Inspector 559.381-010 

Inspector* Fabrication 806*361-022 
Inspector* Mechanical and Electrical 710.381-038 
Inspector* Motors and Generators 721.361-010 

Job Setter 600.380-014 

Machine Operator 616.360-018 

Machine Set-Up Operator 600.380-018 
Machine Set-Up Operator* 

Paper Goods 649.380-010 

Machine Setter 616.360-022 

Metal Sprayer* Machined Parts 505*380-010 
Milling-Machine Operator, 

Numerical Control 605.380-010 

Molder 518.361-010 

Nail-Making-Machine Setter 616.460-010 

Optical-Instrument Assembler 71 1 .381 -01 0 

Process Inspector 736.381-018 

Role-Tube Setter 613.360-014 

Rolling-Mill Operator 613.462-018 
Router Set-Up Operator* 

Numerical Control 605.360-010 

Rubber-Goods Cutter-Finisher 690.680-010 

Skin Fitter 806*381-054 

Soiderer 700.381-050 
Storage Battery Inspector 

and Tester 727.381-022 

Transformer Assember 820.381-014 

Tube Assembler. Electron 725.384-010 

Turret-Lathe Set-Up Operator 604.380-026 



(GOE p. 264) 

Occupations in Barber and Beauty 
Services 



Barber 

Cosmetologist 
Hair Stylist 



330*371-010 
332*271 -010 
332.271-018 



_ (GOE p, ^00) 

Occupations in Passenger Services 



266) 



Bus Driver 
Chauffeur 
Chauffeur 
Instructor* Driving 
Taxi Driver 



912.463-010 
359.673-010 
913*663-010 
099*223-010 
913.463-018 
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Sub-cluatet C-2; Quick, accuirate manipulation 
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Occupations in Crafts 

Airframe-and-Power-Plant- 

Mechanic Helper 621.684-010 

Appliance Repairer 723.584-010 

Bicycle Repairer 639.681-010 

Blueprinting-Machine Operator 979.682-014 

Butcher. Chicken and Fish 316.684-010 

Butcher Meat 316.681-010 

Carpet-Layer Helper 864.687-010 

Construction Worker 1 869.664-014 

Cook. Short Order 2 313.671-010 

Developer 976.681 -01 0 

Dry-Wall Applicator 842.681-010 

Exterminator 389.684-010 

Fence Erector 869.684-022 

Finish Patcher 763.684-034 

Frame Wirer 822.684-010 

Glass Installer 865.684-010 

Household-Appliance Installer 827.661 -01 0 
Maintenance-Repairer Helper, 

Factory or Mill 899.684-022 

Meat Cutter 316.684-018 

Muffler Installer 807.664-010 

Net Repairer 449.664-010 
Offset-Ouplicating-Machine Operator 207.682-018 
Offset-Duplicating-Machine Operator 651.682-041 

Painter. Spray 1 741.684-026 

Pantry Goods Maker 317.684-014 

Pipeiiner 899.684-026 

Pot Liner 519.664-014 
Printer Operator. Black-and-White 976.682-014 
Repairer, Assembled Wood Products 769.684-038 

Riveter 800.684-010 

Riveter, Pneumatic 800.684-014 

Roustabout 869.684-046 

Sider 863.684-014 

Sign Erector 2 869.684-054 

Sports-Equipment Repairer 732.684-122 

Stopping Builder 869.684-058 

Swimming-Pool Servicer 891.684-018 

Taper 842.664-010 

Typesetter-Machine Tender 650.685-010 

Used-Car Renovator 620.684-034 
Water-Softener Service-and-lnsta(ler 862.684-034 

Welder. Tack 810.684-010 



Occupations in Production 

Work (GOE 147) 

Annealer 504.682-010 

Anodizer 500.682-01 0 

Appliance Assembler. Line 827.684-010 

Assembler 706.684-014 

Assembler 710.381-010 

Assembler 869.684-01 0 

Assembler 1 723.684-014 

Assembler, Aircraft Power Plant 806.381-022 
Assembler^ Electric Accessories 2 729.384-010 

Assembler, Electrical Wire Group 728.384-010 

Assembler-Installer General 806.361 -01 4 
Assembler Internal Combustion 

Engine 806.481-014 

Assembler* Product 706.684-018 

Assembler, Subassembly 806.484-010 

Assembler, Unit 809.681-010 

Back Tender, Paper Machine 534.662-010 

Balloon Maker 752.684-010 

Beater Engineer 530.662-010 

Bench Hand 520.384-010 

Bleacher. Pulp 533.362-010 

Blender 540.462-010 
Blower and Compressor Assembler 801.361-010 
Book-Sewing-Machine Operator 2 653.682-010 

Box Maker. Wood 760.684-014 

Box Printer 652.682-010 

Brazer, Assembler 813.684-010 

Bumper Operator 617.682-014 

Buttermaker 529.362-010 

Cabinet Assembler 763.684-014 

Cable Maker 728.684-010 

Candy Maker 529.36t-014 

Carpet Weaver 683.682-010 

Casket Assembler 739.481-010 

" Casket Liner 780.684-030 

Caster 502.482-010 

Casting Operator 51 4.662-01 0 
Cigarette Making-Machine 

Operator 529.685-066 

Clicking-Machine Operator 789.382-010 

Coal Washer 541.382-010 

Cobbler 788.381-010 

Coil Connector 721.684-018 
Compression-Molding- 

MacNne Operator 556.682-014 

Compressor 556.382-010 

Concrete-Stone Fabricator 575.461 -01 0 

Corrugator Operator 641 .562-01 0 
Cracker-and-Cooky-Machine 

Operator 520.482-010 

Cupola Tender 512.662-010 

Cut-Off-Saw Operator 667.682-022 

Cut-Off-Saw Operator. Metal 607.682-010 

Cutter, Hand 1 781.584-014 

Cutter, Machine 1 781.684-014 

Cutter Operator 699.682-018 

Cutting-Machine Operator 640.682-015 

Cylinder-Machine Operator 539.362-01 0 
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Ddiry-Processing^Equipment 




Operator 


529 382*018 


Die Cutter 


699,682*022 


Dipper 


774.684-014 


Doughnut Maker 


526.684*010 


Draper Operator 


787.682*018 


Drawer^ln, Hand 


683 684*014 


Drawing^ln^Machine Tender 


683 682*018 


DrilhPress Operator 


606 682-014 

WWW.WWb- W T *T 


Dry Cleaner 


362.382*014 


Electrical-Control Assembler 


729.684-026 


ElectriC'Motor Winder 


721 484-010 


Electronics Assembler 


726 384-010 


Electronics Assembler 


726.684-018 


Embroiderer. Hand 

III mr 1 1 1 1 + II 1 1 %m 




Embroidery-Machine Operator 


787.682-022 


Evtruder OoeratOr 


557 382-010 


Fabricator-Assembler, Metal 




Products 


809.381-010 


Film-Casting Operator 


559 682-022 


Fitter 2 


706.684-054 


Folding -Machine Operator 


649.685-046 


Fourdrinier- Machine Tender 


539.362-014 


Frame -Table Operator 


669.66^-014 


Fur Cutter 


783.381-010 


Fur Finisher 


782.381-014 


Fur Machine Operator 


783.682-010 


Fur Nailer 


783.684-014 


Furnace Operator 


512.362-014 


Furniture Assembler 


763.684-038 


Gang Sawyer. Stone 


670.362-010 


Glass Cutter 


775.684-022 


Glass-Lathe Operator 


674.382-010 


G ran ulator- Machine Operator 


559.382-026 


Grinder Operator. Production 


603.685-062 


Grinder Set-Up Operator. Thread 


603.482-026 


Heading-Saw Operator 


667.682-038 


Heater 


619.682-022 


Heat Treater 2 


504.682-018 


Heavy Forger 


612.361-010 


Hosiery Mender 


782.684-030 


iniection-Moldinq-Machine 




Operator 


556.382-014 


Installer 


869.684-026 


Jig Fitter 


801.684-010 


Ladle Liner 


519.684-010 


Lay-Out Worker 2 


809.381-014 


Leather Worker 


783.684-026 


Machine Assembler 


638.361-010 


Machine Motder 


518.682-010 


Manipulator 


613.682-010 


Marker 1 


781.384-014 


Mattress Maker 


780.684-074 


Mender 


782.684-042 


Mender 


787.682-030 


Metal Hanger 


809.684-030 


Oven Tender 


526.685-030 


Oxygen-Plant Operator 


552.362-014 


Paper-Novelty Maker 


794.684-022 


Plastics Fabricator 


754.684-042 


Plater 


500.380-010 



Plater, Production 500.365-010 

Polishing*Machine Operator 603.682*026 

Pony Edger 667.682*050 

Powder Worker, TNT 737.684-030 

Precision Assembler. Bench 706.681*010 

Press Operator, Heavy Duty 617.260-010 

Printer*Slotter Operator 659.662-01 0 

Punch-Press Operator 3 615.682-014 

Ripsaw Operator 667.682-066 

Rotor Casting'^Machine Operator 502.482.018 

Rougher Operator 613.662-014 

Router 979.682-026 

Rug Cleaner. Hand 369.384-014 

Sander, Machine 761.682-014 

Scalper Operator 605.682-022 

Screen Printer 979.684-030 
Screen-Printing-Machrne Operator 652.682-018 

Sewing*Machine Operator 787.682-046 

Shaper, Hand 761.684-038 

Shear Operator 1 615.482-034 

Sign Writer, Machine 659.682-026 

Slasher Tender 582.562-010 

Slitting-Machine Operator 2 615.662-010 

Smash Hand 683.684-026 

Soiderer-Assembler 813.684-014 

Spaghetti- Machine Operator 690.682-074 

Spotter 362.381-010 

Springer 780.684-106 

Steel Pourer 502.664-014 

Steel-Pourer Helper 502.664-018 

Sticher. Special Machine 690.682-078 

Still-Pump Operator 549.362-010 

Straightening-Press Operator 61 7.482-026 

Stranding-Machine Operator 616.682-034 

Stone Polisher. Machine 673.382-018 

Supercatender Operator 534.682-038 

Tanning Drum Operator 582.482-018 

Tester. Motor 806.3.84-026 

Threader 685.680-010 

Tire Builder, Automobile 750.384-010 

Tool Grinder 603.664-010 

Trailer Assembler 806.381 -058 

Trimmer Sawyer 667.482-022 

Trophy Assembler 735.684-018 

Tube Bender, Hand 1 709.684-090 

Tuber-Machine Operator 690.662-014 

Upholsterer 869.684-070 

Upholsterer. Inside 780.681-010 

Upsetter 611.462-010 

Valve Grinder 706.684-098 

Vending-Machine Assembler 706.684-1 02 

Warp-Knitting-Machine Operator 685.665-018 

Weaver 683.682-034 

Weaver. Hand 782.684-062 

Weaver, Needle Loom 683.665-010 

Welding-Machine Operator. Arc 810.382-010 

Welding-Machine Tender 819.685-010 
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Cluster D 

Tending (Machines^ Buildings, Plants, Animals) 
and Attending (Workers, the Public) 



Interest Areas Included 

3 — Plants and Animals 

5 Mechanical 

6 — Industlal 

8 -- Selling 

9 Accommodating 
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(GOE p. 180) 

Occupations In Elemental Work: 
Industrial 

Ampoule Filler 559.685-018 

Artificial- Flower Maker 739.684-014 

Assembler 723.684-01 0 

Assembler 754.684-010 

Assembler 2 723,684-018 

Assembler. Automobile 806,684-010 
Assembler, Cards and 

Announcements 794.687-01 0 
Assembler, Electrical Accessories 1 729,687-010 

Assembler. Production 706,687-010 

Assembler, Production Line 809,684-010 

Assembler. Small Parts 706,684-022 

Assembler. Small Products 739,687-030 

Back Tender. Insulation Board 532,685-010 

Baker Helper 526,686-010 

Bakery Worker 929,686-010 

Bagger 920,687-018 

Bag-Machine Tender or Operator 649,685-014 

Baler 690,685-022 

Baling-Machine Tender 920,685-010 

Band-Sawing-Machine Operator 690,485-010 

Basket Assembler 1 669,685-014 

Batter Mixer 520,685-010 

Battery-Parts Assembler 727,687-038 

Beamer 681,585-010 

Beam-Warper Tender. Automatic 681 ,685-018 

Bearingntzer 603,685-01 8 

Beater-Engineer Helper 530,665-010 

Bellows Assembler 710,687-010 

Bench Grinder 705,684-010 

Beveler 673,685-018 

Bindery Worker 649,685-018 

Bindery Worker 653,685-01 0 

Blast-Furnace-Keeper Helper 502.687-010 

Block-Making-Machine Operator 575.685-014 

Boarding-Machine Operator 589,685-010 

Boner, Meat 525.684-010 
Boring-Machine Operator. Production 606,685-010 

Box Maker, Paperboard 794,684-014 

Brine Maker 55l;687-0l4 



Occ upa t Ions Inc 1 u de d 



Buffer 690.685-046 
Buffer 1 705.684-014 
Burnisher 690.685-058 
Buttoner 782.687-014 
Cannery Worker 529,686-014 
Carder 920,685-034 
Card Tender 680,685*01 8 
Carton-Forming-Machine Operator 641,685-022 
Carton-Packaging-Machine Operator 920,665-010 
Casing Cleaner 525.686*010 
Casing Tier 529,687-034 
Cementer. Hand 788.687-030 
Cementer, Machine Applicator 690,686-018 
Chemical Operator 2 558,585-014 
Chipper 564,685-014 
Cigarette-Making-Machine Catcher 529,666-01 4 
Cigar Maker 790,684-014 
Classifier 361,687-014 
Cleaner and Polisher 709,687-010 
Cloth Doffer 689.586*010 
Cloth Folder, Hand 589,687-014 
Cloth Winder 689,685-046 
Coiler 613,685-010 
Coil Winder 724,684-026 
Collator, Hand 977,687-010 
Comber Tender 680,665-010 
Compounder 550,685-050 
Concrete-Pipe-Making- 
Machine Operator 575,665-010 
Condenser-Tube Tender 511,685-018 
Conditioner-Tumbler Operator 361,685-010 
Container Washer, Machine 529,685-074 
Cook, Fry, Deep Fat 526,685*014 
Cooler Room Worker 525,687-022 
Coremaker, Machine 1 518.685*014 
Coremaker, Pipe 518,684-014 
Core-Oven Tender 518,685*010 
Core Setter 518,684-010 
Corrugated-Fastener Driver 669,685-042 
Creeler 689,687-030 
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Crossband Layer 


762,687-026 


Heat*Treater Helper 


504.685-018 


Crusher Tender 


570,685-022 


Hot-P)ate-Plywood-Press Operator 


569,685-054 


Cushion Builder 


780,684-050 


leer, Hand 


524,684-022 


Cushion Maker 1 


780,684-054 


leer. Machine ' 


524,685-034 


Cutter. Hand 2 


781 .687-026 


Icing Mixer 


520,685-114 


Cutter. Hand 3 


781,687-030 


Industrial-Truck Operator 


921 ,683-050 


Cutter Helper 


781 .687-022 


Injection-Molding-Machine Tender 


556,685-038 


Cutter. Machine 2 


699.685-014 


Interlacer 


788,684-070 


Cutting-Machine Tender 


690,685-122 


Jet Handler 


557,684-010 


Cylinder Batcher 


582,665-010 


Jogger 


659,686-010 


Dairy Helper 


529,686-026 


Knitter, Full- Fashioned Garment 


685,665-010 


Deburrer, Machine 


715,685-018 


Knitting-Machine Operator 


685,665-014 


Dipper 


599,685-026 


Knitting-Machine Operator 


685,685-010 


Distillery Worker. General 


529,687-066 


Laborer 


529,687-130 


Dividing-Machine Operator 


520,685*086 


Laborer 


559,686-022 


Doffer 


689,686-022 


Laborer, Boot and Shoe 


788,607-066 


Drawer- In-Helper, Hand 


683.687-010 


Laborer^ Chemical Processing 


559,687-050 


Draw-Frame Tender 


680,685-034 


Laborer, Cheesemaking 


529,686-050 


Driffing-Machine Operator, 




Laborer, Concrete Plant 


579,686-010 


Automatic 


606,685-030 


Laborer, General 


509,686-010 


Dry Cleaner 


589,685-038 


Laborer, General 


518,687-026 


Dry-Cleaner Helper 


362,686-010 


Laborer* General 


519,686-010 


Dyer Helper 


364,687-010 


Laborer* General 


559.685-1^0 


Dye-Tub Operator 


582,585-014 


Laborer. General 


579,667-010 


Dye Weigher 


550,684-014 


Laborer* General 


589,686-026 


Electric-Motor Assembler 


721,684-022 


Laborer. General 


609,684-014 


Embossing-Press Operator 


652,685-030 


Laborer* General 


754,687-010 


Enameler 


509.684-010 


Laborer, Grinding and Polishing 


705,687-014 


Envelope-Machine Operator 


649.685-042 


Laborer. Hot-Plate Plywood Press 


569.686-026 


Etcher. Printed Circuits 


590,685-030 


Laborer, Rags 


539,587-010 


Extractor Operator 


581,685-036 


Laborer, Salvage 


929.687-022 


Eyelet-Machine Operator 


699,685-018 


Laborer. Tin Can 


609.686-010 


Feed Mixer 


520,685-098 


Lacer 1 


788,687-070 


Feed Weigher 


920,685-058 


Lathe Operator. Production 


604,685-026 


Filter 


739,687-090 


Launderer, Hand 


361,684-010 


Film Spooler 


692,685-082 


Laundry Laborer 


361,687-018 


Fish Cleaner 


525,684-030 


Laundry Operator 


369,684-014 


Flatwork Finisher 


363,686-010 


Laundry Worker 2 


361,685-018 


Floor Attendant ^ 


579,687-018 


Lead Former 


691,685-018 


Fly Tier 


732,684-074 


Leasing-Machine Tender 


681,685-054 


Folder 


369.687-018 


Leather Finisher 


363.682-010 


Folder, Hand 


794,687-022 


Light-Bulb Assembler 


692.685-118 


Folding-Machine Feeder 


653,686-014 


Log Roller 


677,687-010 


Folding-Machine Operator 


583,685-042 


Loom-Winder Tender 


681,685-062 


Forge Helper 


619,666-010 


Machine Cteaner 


699.687-014 


Forglng-Press Operator 2 


611,685-010 


Machine Feeder 


819.686-010 


Foundry Worker, General 


519.687-022 


Machine Helper 


619,687-014 


Fruit-Press Operator 


521,685-146 


Machine Operator 2 


619,685-062 


Furnace Tender 


512,685-010 


Marker 2 


920,687-126 


Garment Folder 


789,687-066 


Marker. Machine 


690,685-282 


Gear-Cutttng-Machine 




Metal-Cleaner* Immersion 


503,685-030 


Operator. Production 


602,685-010 


Metal-Fabricating-Shop Helper 


619,686-022 


General Helper 


529,687-094 


Metal Finisher 


705,684-034 


Glass Installer 


865,684-014 


Mexican Food Maker. Hand 


520,687-046 


Gluer 


762,687-034 


Milling-Machine Operator. 




Gluer 


795,687-014 


Production 


605,685-030 


Glue Spreader. Veneer 


569,685-042 


Mill Operator 


599,685-058 


Golf-Club Assembler 


732,684-078 


Mirror Specialist 


779,684-038 


Grinder 1 


705.684-026 


Mixer 


DDU,OoD-U/0 


Grinder -Chipper 2 


609.664-026 


Mixer Operator 


520.685-146 


Grip Wrapper 


732.684-082 


Mixer Operator 


550.685-082 


Hacker 


573.666-022 


Mold-Fitting Operator 


556.684-018 


Hand Sewer, Shoes 


788.684-054 


Molding Cutter 


663.685-018 


Hardware Assembler 


763.684-042 


Mold Worker 


514.567-010 
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Mounter. Automahc 
Multi-Operation-Foming- 

Machine Operator 2 
Nailer Hand 

Nailing-Machine Operator 
Naifing-Machine Operator. Automatic 
Offset-Press Operator 2 
Packager Hand 
Packager* Machine 
Package Sealer* Machine 
Painter. Brush 
Painter, Spray 2 
Painting-Machine Operator 
Paint-Line Operator 
Paint Mixer. Machine 
Panel-Machine Operator 
Pipe Finisher 
Plate-Take-Out Worker 
Plumbing-Hardware Assembler 
Polisher 
Polisher 

Potato-Chip Frier 

Pot Tender 

Poultry Boner 

Poultry Dresser 

Poultry-Dressing Worker 

Poultry Eviscerator 

Poultry Hanger 

Pourer. Metal 

Presser. All-Around 

Presser. Automatic 

Presser. Form 

Pressen Hand 

Presser. Machine 

Press Feeder 

Press Operator 

Pretzel Twister 

Print Developer, Automatic 

Processor Grain 

Production Helper 

Production-Machine Tender 

Progressive Assembler and Fitter 

Pumper Helper 

Punch-Press Operator 2 

Pulty Glazer 

Quiller Operator 

Raw-Cheese Worker 

Reclamation Kettle Tender, Metal 

Remelter 

Record-Press Tender 
Rewinder Operator 
Riveter Hand 
Riveting-Machine Operator 
Roll Finisher 

Rope-Laying Machine Operator 
Rope Maker, Machine 
Rubber 

Rubber-Mill Tender 
Rug Cleaner 
Sander, Hand 
Sander, Portable Machine 
Sausage Maker 
Screen Printer 

Screw-Machine Operator, Production 



976.685-022 Sealing-Machine Operator 692.685-162 

Seed-Cleaner Operator 599.665-010 

616.685-042 Sewer. Hand , 782.684-058 

762.684- 050 Sewing-Machine Operator 

669.682-058 Semi- Automatic 786.685-030 

669.685- 066 Shear Operator 2 615.685-034 
651.685-018 Shellfish-Processing-Machine Tender 529.685-214 
920.587-018 Shellfish Shucker 521.687-122 
920.685-078 Shirt Presser 363.685-026 
920.685-074 Shoe Cleaner 788.687-122 

740.684- 022 Shoe Packer 920.687-166 
741.687-018 Silk-Screen Printer 726.687-018 

599.685- 074 Sinter-Machine Operator 510.685-026 
599.685-066 Skein-Yarn Dyer 582.685-130 
550.485-018 Skiver, Blockers 585.685-110 
640.685-038 Skiver Machine 690.685-378 
779.684-042 Slasher Operator 667.685-054 
500.687-010 Slicing Machine Operator 521.685-306 
706.684-086 Slitting-Machine-Operator Helper 1 699.587-010 
700.687-058 Slubber Tender 680.685-098 

705.684- 058 Smoked Meat Preparer 525.587-014 

526.685- 046 Smoking-Pipe Liner 739.687-170 
512.685-018 Sock Boarder 589.686-042 
525.687-066 Solderer. Production Line 813.684-022 
525.687-070 Spice Cleaner 521 .685-322 
525.687-082 Spinner 557.685-026 
525.687-074 Spinner. Frame 682.635-010 
525.687-078 Splicer 759. 684-058 

514.684- 022 Spooler Operator Automatic 681.686-018 
363.682-014 Spooting-Machine Operator 691.685-026 

363.685- 014 Spot Cleaner 582.684-014 

363.685- 018 Spreader 1 781.687-058 

363.684- 010 Spreader Machine 781.685-010 
363.682-018 Spring Assembler 780.684-098 

583.686- 030 Spring Corler 616-485-014 

363.685- 010 Stacktng-Machine Operator 2 739.685-038 
520.587-010 Stainer 742.684-014 
976.685-026 Staple Cutter 680.685-102 

521.685- 254 Stapling-Machine Operator 692.685-202 

529.686- 070 Stenciler 781 .687-066 
609.685-018 Stenciler 920.687-178 
801.684-022 Stone Setter 735.687-034 

549.684- 010 Stretcher-Leveler-Operator Helper 619.686-030 

615.685- 030 Strip-Cutting-Machine Operator 686.685-066* 

749.684- 042 Stuffer 520,685-210 

681 .685- 070 Sweeping-Compound Blender 550.685-1 10 

529.686- 078 Tank-House-OperatOr Helper 519.565-014 
512.685-022 Tapper 514.664-014 
502.685-014 Tenter-Frame Operator 580.585-010 
556.685-070 Thread Cutter 789.684-050 
640.685-058 Thread Winder, Automatic 681 685-122 

709.684- 066 Ticketer 652.685-098 

616.685- 058 Trimmer Hand 781.687-070 
920.685-090 Trimmer. Meat 525.584-054 
681.685-086 Trimming-Machine Operator 583.685-122 
681.685-082 Tumbler Operator 599.685-110 

742.684- 010 Turner 789687-182 

550.685- 102 Twister Tender 681 .685-130 

689.687- 066 Waler-Machine Operator 526.685-066 
761.687-010 Washer . 599.687-030 

761.684- 034 Washer Machine 361.665*010 

520.685- 202 Warp-Typing-Machine Tender 683.685-034 

979.684- 034 Welder, Gun 810.664-010 

604.685- 034 Welder, Production Line 819.684-010 
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Winder Operator, Automatic 
Wire worker 

Woodworking-Shop Hand 
Wrapping Machine Operator 
Wringer-Machine Operator 
Yarn Winder 



(GOE p. 57) 

Occupations in Animal 
& Service 

Animal Caretaker 
Animal Keeper 
Animal-Ride AHendam 
Dog Bather 
Dog G roomer 
Horses hoer 
Stable Attendant 



E-18 




0 


681.685-150 


Harvest Worker, Fruit 


403.687-018 


728.687-0 to 


Horticultural Worker 1 


405.684-014 


769.687-054 


Horticultural Worker 2 


405.687-014 


641 .885-098 


Irrigator. Gravity Row 


409.687-014 


589.685-098 


Laborer. Brush Clearing 


459.687-010 


681 .685-154 


Laborer. Landscape 


408.687-014 




Laborer. Poultry Hatchery 


411.687-022 




Logger. All-Round 


454.684-018 




Log Sorter 


455.684-010 




MiiKert Macnine 


4 lU.OOD-UlU 


Training 


Packer, Agricultural Produce 


920.687-134 


Poultry Oebeaker 


411.687-026 


Poultry Inseminator 


411.384-010 




Poultry Tender 


411.364-014 


410.674-010 


Shellfish-Bed Worker 


446.684-014 


412.674-010 


Sorter, Agncultural Produce 


529.687-186 


349.674-010 


Teamster 


919.664-010 


418.677-010 


Trapper, Animal 


461.684-014 


418.674-010 


Tree Cutter 


454.684-026 


418.381-010 


Tree Planter 


452.687-018 


410.674-022 


Tree Pruner 


408.684-018 




Tree Trimmer 


408.664-010 




Tree-Trimmer Helper 


408.667-010 




Yard Worker 


301.687-018 



(GOE p. 59) 

Occupations in Elemental Work: 
Plants and Animals 

Apple-Packing Header 920.687-010 

Artificial Inseminator 416.384-010 

Bucker 454.664-010 

Cemetery Worker 406.664 -01 0 

Chick Sexer 41 1 .667-014 

Clam Sorter 446.667-010 

Cowpunctier 410.674-014 

Dog Catcher 379.673-010 

Faller 1 454.364.010 

Farm Machine Operator 409.663*010 

Farmworker. Dairy 410.664-010 

Farmworker. Diversified Crops 1 407.663-010 

Farmworker. Fruit 1 403.663-010 

Farmworker. Fruit 2 403.667-010 

Farmworker. General 1 421-663-010 

Farmworker, General 2 421.687-010 

Farmworker, Grain 1 401.663-010 

Farmworker, Grain 2 401.667-010 

Farmworker. Livestock ' 410.664-010 

Farmworker. Poultry 411.584-010 

Farmworker. Rice 401.683-014 

Farmworker. Vegetable 1 402.663-010 

Farmworker. Vegetable 2 402.667-010 

Fisher, Line 442.684-010 

Fisher, Net 441.664-010 

Forest-Fire Fighter 452.687-014 

Forest Worker 452.667-010 
Groundskeeper, Industrial-Commercial 406.684-014 
Groundskeeper, Parks and Grounds 406.687-010 

Growth-Nedua Mixer, Mushroom 405.683-014 



(GOE p. 127) 

Occupations in Elemental Work: 
IMechanical 

Able Seaman 911.364-01C 

Addressing-Maching Operator 206.582-010 

Automobile-Mechanic Helper 620.664-014 

Automobile Wrecker 620.684-010 

Baggage Handler 910.667-010 

Baker Helper 313.684-010 

Bartender Helper 312.687-010 

Blacksmith hdlper 610.664-010 

Bottomer 1 932.667-010 

Brake Adjuster 620.684-016 

Brake Coupler, Road Freight 910.367-010 

Brake Holder 932.664-010 

Bull-Chain Operator 921.685-014 

Caretaker 30'' 687-010 

Car-Retarder Operator 910.362-010 

Central-Supply Worker 381.667-010 

Chain Offbearer 669.686-018 

Choke Setter 921.667-014 

Cleaner 2 9t9.687-014 
Cleaner. Commercial or Institutional 361.687-014 

Cleaner. Hospital 323.667-010 

Cleaner, Housekeeping 323.687-014 

Cleaner. Industrial 361.687-016 

Cleaner, Laboratory Equipment 381.687-022 

Cleaner, Wall 361.687-026 

Cleaner, Window 369.687-014 

Collator Operator 206.685-010 

Company Laborer 939.667-014 

Construction Worker 2 869.667-026 

Cook Helper 317.687-010 

Cook Helper. Pastry 313.667-010 
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Day Worker 
Deli Cutter-Slicer 
Dock Hand 
Driller Helper 
Dumper 

Duplicatlng-Machine Operator 2 
Electrician Helper 
Elevator Operator, Freight 
Elevator-Repairer Helper 
Flagger 

Food Assembler. Kitchen 
Furnace Cleaner 
Garage Servicer, Industrial 
Garbage Collector 
Ginner 

Heater Helper 

Highway-Maintenance Worker 

Housecleaner 

House Worker, General 

Ironer 

Janitor 

Key Cutter 

Kitchen Helper 

Laborer 

Laborer. Airport Maintenance 

Laborer. Construction or Leak Gang 

Laborer General 

Laborer, Hoisting 

Laborer, Petroleum Refinery 

Laborer, Pipe Lines 

Laborer. Shipyard 

Laundry Worker, Domestic 

Light-Fixture Servicer 

Line-Service Attendant 

Log Loader Helper 

Lubrication Servicer 

Lumber Handler 

Machinist Helper. Outside 

Maintenance-Mechanic Helper 

Marine Oiler 

Material Handler 

Mrffwrrght Helper 

Motorboat- Mechanic Helper 

Oiler 

Ordinary Seaman 
Painter Helper. Automotive 
Painter Helper, Spray 
Photocopying-Machine Operator 
Photographic-Machine Operator 
Pipe-Fitter Helper 
Pond Worker 
Porter. Used-Car Lot 
Produce Weigher 
Quarry Worker 
Repairer Helper 
Rigging Stinger 
Rock-Dust Sprayer 
Rotary-Driller Helper 
Rug-Dyer Helper 
Sample-Taker Operator 
Sandblaster 



301 .687-014 
316.684-014 
891 .684-010 

930.666- 010 

921.667- 018 

207.682- 014 

829.684- 022 

921.683- 038 

825.684- 014 
372.667-022 
319.484-010 
891 .687-014 
915.687-014 
909.687-010 

429.685- 010 

613.685- 014 
899.684-014 
323.687-018 
301 .474-010 
302.687-010 
382.664-010 
709.684-050 
318.687-010 
939.687-018 
899.687-014 

862.684- 014 
909.687-014 
921 .667-022 
549.687-018 
914.687-010 
809.687-022 

302.685- 010 
389.687-018 
912.687-010 
921.687-022 
915.687-018 
922.687-070 
623.687-010 
638.684-018 
911.584-010 
929.687-030 
638.484-0 to 
623.684-010 
699.687-018 
91 1 .687-030 

845.684- 014 
741.687-014 

207.685- 014 

207.685- 018 
862.684-022 

921.686- 022 

915.687- 022 
299.587-010 
939.667-014 
630.664-010 
921.364-010 
939.687-026 
930.684-026 
364.687-014 
931.361-010 
503.687-010 



Sandwich Maker 317.684-018 

Scullion 318.687-014 

Sewer-Pipe Cleaner 899.644-014 

Sexton 389.667-010 

Shaker Tender 934.685-018 

Shipfitter Helper 806.687-050 

Signal Malntainer Helper 822.664-018 

Sorting-Machine Operator 208.685-030 

Stevedore 2 922.687-090 

Street Cleaner 955.687-018 

Surveyor Helper 869.567-010 

Switch Tender 910.667-026 

Tank Cleaner 891 .687-022 

Thermal Cutter. Hand 816.684-010 

Tile Setter 861.684-018 

Tire Builder 750.684-022 

Tire Recapper 750.685-014 

Tire Repairer 915.684-010 

Toy Assembler 731.684-018 

Truck-Driver Helper 905.687-OtO 

Track Repairer 910.682-010 

Van-Driver Helper 905.687-014 
Wastewater-Treatment-Plant 

Attendant 955.585-010 

Water-Filter Cleaner 954. 587-010 

Water Tender 599.685-122 

Welder Helper 819.687-014 

Yard Coupler 910.664-010 

(GOE p. 258) 

Occupations in Vending 



Peddler 

Photographer 

Vendor 



291.457-018 
143.457-010 
291 .457-022 
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^ . (GOE p. 27U 

Occupations in Attendant 
Services 

Bagger Checker 357.477-010 

Bagger 920.687-014 

Bellhop 324.677-010 

Caddie 341.677-010 

Cafeteria Attendant 3 1 1 .677-0 1 0 

Caterer Helper 319.677-010 

Checkroom Attendant 358.677-01 0 

Counter Attendant. Cafeteria 311.677-014 

Counter-Supply Worker 319.687-010 

Dining Room Attendant 311-677-018 

Doorkeeper 324 .677-01 4 

Elevator Operator 388.663-010 

Food Service Worker, Hospital 355.677-010 

Hospital Entrance Attendant 355.677-014 

Hot-Room Attendant 335.677-014 

Locker-Room Attendant 358.677-014 

Manicurist 331.674-010 

Mess Attendant 350.677-010 

Porter 357.677-010 

Racker 340.477-010 

Restroom Attendant 358.677-018 

Room-Service Clerk 324.577-01 0 

Shoe Shiner 366.677-010 

Ticket Taker 344.667-010 

Usher 344.677-014 
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Cluster E 

Researching, Planning, and Maintaining Societal Systems 

Interest Areas Included 

10 — Humanitarian 

11 Leading-Influencing 

Occupations Included 



(GOE p. 290} 

Occupations in Social Research 

Anthropologist OSS.067-0 1 0 

Archeologist OSS .067-01 8 

Archivist 101.167*010 

Ethnologist OSS.067-022 

Historian 0S2.067-022 

Occupational Analyst 166.067-010 

Political Scientist OSl .067-010 

Psychologist. Developmental 04S.061-010 

Psychologist. Educational 04S.067-010 

Psychologist. Engineering 04S.061-014 

Psychologist, Experimental 04S.061-018 
Psychologist, Industrial-Organizational 04S.107-030 

Psychologist* Social 04S.067-014 

Research Worker, Social Welfare 0S4.067-010 

Scientific Linguist 0S9.067-014 

Sociologist 0S4.067-014 

Urban Planner 199.167-014 

(GOE p. 292) 

Occupations in Law 

Arbitrator 169.107-010 

District Attorney 1 1 0. 1 1 7-01 0 

Judge 111.107-010 

Lawyer 110.107-010 

Lawyer. Admiralty 1 10.1 17-018 

Lawyer, Corporation 1 1 0. 1 1 7-022 

Lawyer, Criminal 110.107-014 

Lawyer, Patent 110.117-026 

Lawyer Real Estate 110.117-034 

Tax Attorney 1 1 0. 1 1 7-038 



.(GOE p. 298) 

Occupations in Finance 

Accountant 160J 67-010 

Accountant, Budget 160.167-014 

Accountant, Cost 160.167-018 

Accountant, Tax 160.162-010 

Appraiser 188.167-010 

Auditor 160.162-014 

Auditor, County or City 160.167-030 

Auditor, Tax 1 60. 1 67-038 
Broker-and-Market Operator, Grain 162.1S7-010 

Broker s Floor Representative 162*1S7-014 

Budget Officer 161.117-010 

Controller 186.117-014 

Foreign-Exchange Trader 186*167-014 

Manager, Credit, and Collection 168.167-0S4 

Market-Research Analyst 1 OSO.067-014 

Operations Officer 186.167-OSO 

Reserve Officer 186.167-054 

Revenue Agent 1 60. 1 67-OSO 

Risk and Insurance Manager 186.117-066 

Sales Agent. Securities 2S1.1S7-010 

Securities Trader 1 162.1S7-042 

Securities Trader 2 186.167-0S8 

Treasurer 161.117-018 

Treasurer, Financial Institution 186.117-070 

Trust Officer 186.117-074 

Underwriter 169.167-0S8 
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(C?IE"p. 276) 

Occupations in Social Services 

Case Aide 195.367-010 

Caseworker 1 95. 1 07-01 0 

Christian Science Practitioner 129.107-014 

Ctergy Member 120.007-010 

Counselor 045. 1 07.01 0 

Director of Counseling 045.107-018 

Director of Religious Activities 129. 107-018 

Educational Therapist 094.227*010 

Group Worker 195.164-010 

Parole Officer 195.167*030 

Probation Officer 195.187-034 

Psychologist, Clinical 046.107-022 

Psychologist. Counseling 045.107-026 

Psychologist, School * 045.107-034 

Residence Counselor 045.107-038 

Social Group Worker 195.107-022 
Social Worker. Delinquency Prevention 1 95. 1 07-026 

Social Worker, Psychiatric 195.107-034 

Social Worker. Medical 195.107-030 

Social Worker. School 195.107-038 

Teacher, Blind 094.227-014 

Teacher, Deaf 094.224-010 

Teacher. Handicapped Students 094.227-018 

Teacher, Mentally Retarded 094.227-022 

Veterans Contact Representative 187.167-108 
Vocational-Rehabilitation Counselor 045.107-042 



(GOE p. 294) 

Occupations in Business 
Administration 



Administrative Assistant 
Association Executive 
Business Manager. College or 

University 
Business Representative. Labor Union 
Civil Preparedness Officer 
Commissioner. Public Works 
Dietitian. Chief 
Director. Industrial Relations 
Director* Operations 
Director. Program 
Director, Safety Council 
Director, Service * 
Director, Sports 

Director, Unemployment Insurance 

District Adviser 

Editor. Managing. Newspaper 

Executive Chef 

Executive Vice President. 

Chamber of Commerce 
Financial -Aids Officer 
Freight-Traffic Consultant 
Manager, Airport 
Manager. Benefits 
Manager, Branch 



169.167-010 
189.117-010 

186.117-010 
186.187-018 
188.177-022 
188.117-030 
077.117-010 
166.117-010 
184.167-018 
184.167-030 
188.167-034 
189.167-014 
184.167-034 
188.117-094 
187.117-022 
132.017-010 
187.161-010 

187.117-030 
090.117-030 
184.267-010 
184.117-026 
166.167-018 
183.117-010 



Manager. Brokerage Office 
Manager. City 
Manager, Compensation 
Manager, Credit Card Operations 
Manager, Credit Union 
Manager, Employment 
Managert Export 
Manager. Financial Institution 
Manager. Housing Project 
Manager. Industrial Organization 
Manager. Labor Relations 
Manager* Merchandise 
Manager, Office 
Manager, Operations 
Manager. Personnel 

Procurement Services 
Sales 
Station 
Traffic 

Utility Sales and Service 



186.147-034 
188.117-114 
166.167-022 
186.167-022 
186*167-028 
166*167*030 
163.117-014 
186.117-038 
186.167-030 
189.117-022 
166 167*034 
185.167*034 
188.167-058 
184.117-050 
166.117-018 
162.167-022 
163.167-018 
184.117-062 
184.167-094 
163.167-022 
188.167-068 
189.117-026 
186.117-054 
162.157-038 
090.167-030 
189.167-034 
184.167-158 
189.167-050 
184.187-242 
189.117-034 
186.117-078 
185.167-070 



Manager* 
Manager. 
Manager* 
Manager. 
Manager* 
Postmaster 
President 

President. Financial Institution 
Purchasing Agent 
Registrar* College or University 
Security Officer 
Superintendent. Division 
Superintendent. Plant Protection 
Supervisor. Terminal Operations 
Vice President 

Vice President, Financial Institution 
Wholesaler 1 

(GOE p. 301) 

Occupations In Services 
Administration 

Academic Dean 090.117-010 

Administrator. Hospitai 187.117-010 

Administrator. Social Welfare 195.117*010 

Business-Enterprise Officer 188.117-014 

Community Organization Worker 195.167-010 

Curator 102.017-010 
Department Head, 

College or University 090.167-010 

Director. Athletic 090.117-022 

Director. Community Organization 187.117-014 

Director, Educational Program 099.117-010 

Director, Institution 187.117-018 

Director. Instructional Material 099.167-018 

Director* Nursing Service 075.117-022 

Director of Admissions 090.167-014 

Director. Special Education 094.117-014 

District Extension Service Agent 096.161-010 

Educational Specialist 099.167-022 

Extension Service Specialist 096.127-014 

Field Representative 189.267-010 

Library Director 100.117-010 

Manager* Education and Training 168.167-026 

Medical -Record Administrator 079.167-014 
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Park Naturalist 049.127-010 

Presidents Educationat Institution 090.117-034 

Principal 099.117-018 

Public Health Educator 079.117-014 

Superintendent. Recreation 1 87. 1 1 7-054 

Superintendent* Schools 099.117-022 

Supervisor. Education 099.117-026 

Welfare Director 188.117-126 

(GOE p* 306) 

Occupations In Promotion 

Account Executive 164.167-010 

Director, Fundraising 165.117-010 

Fashion Coordinator 185.157-010 

Foreign-Service Officer 188.117-106 

Fund Raiser 1 293.157-010 

Goodwill Ambassador 293.357-018 

Lobbyist 165.017-010 

Manager. Advertising 163.167-010 

Manager^ Advertising 164.117-010 

Manager. Promotion 163.117-018 

Membership Director 189.167-026 

Public Relations Representative 165.067-010 
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Cluster F 

Persuading, Informing, and Helping Individuals 

Interest ^ reas Included 

8 — Selling 

10 — Humanitarian 

11 — Lea ding- Influencing 



Occupations Included 



(GOE p. 278) 

Occupations in Nursing, Therapy, 
and Specialized Teaching Services 



Art Therapist 

Dental Hygienist 

Emergency Medical Technician 

Hypnotherapist 

Industrial Therapist 

Music Therapist 

Nurse Anesthetist 

Nurse. General Duty 

Nurset Head 

Nurse. Instructor 

Nurse. Licensed Practical 

Nurset Office 

Nurse, Private Duty 

Nurse. School 

Nurse. Staff, Community Health 

Nurse. Staff. Occupational 
Health Nursing 

Nurse. Supervisor 

Nurse. Supervisor. Community- 
Health Nursing 

Occupational Therapist 

Occupational Therapy Assistant 

Orthoptist 

Physical Therapist 

Physical Therapist Assistant 

Physician Assistant 

Pediatric Assistant 

Program Aide, Group Work 

Radiologic Technologist 

Recreational Therapist 

Respiratory Therapist 

Teacher. Kindergarten 

Teacher, Preschool 



076.127-010 

078.361- 010 
079.374-010 
079.157-010 
076.167-010 
076.127-014 
075.371-010 
075.374-010 
075.127-018 
075.121-010 
079.374-014 
075.374-014 
075.374-018 
075.124-010 
075.124-014 

075.374-022 
075.127-022 

075.127-026 
076.121-010 
076.364-010 
079.371-014 
076.121-014 
076.224-010 
079.364-018 
079.374-018 
195.227-010 

078.362- 026 
076.124-014 
079.361-010 
092.227-014 
092.227-018 
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(G©B 251) 

Occupations in Sales Technology 

Business-Opportunity and Property- 
Investment Broker 189.157-010 
Buyer 162.157-018 
Buyer. Assistant 1 62. 1 57-022 
Buyer, Grain 162.167-010 
Commission Agent, Livestock 162.157-026 
Comparison Shopper 296.367-014 
Field-Contact Technician 162,117-026 
Pawnbroker 191.157-010 
Pharmaceutical Detailer 262.157-010 
Sales Agent, Financial Services 251.257-010 
Sales Agent. Insurance 250.257-010 
Sales Representative, Advertising 254.357-014 
Sales Representative.. Aircraft Equip- 
ment and Parts 273.357-010 
Sales Representative. Building Equip- 
ment and Supplies 274.357-018 
Sales Representative, Chemi- 
cals and Drugs 262.357-010 
Sates Representative. Construc- 
tion Machinery 274.357-022 
Sales Representative* Dental and 

Medical Equipment 276.257-010 
Sales Representative* Education 

Courses 259,257-010 
Sales Representative* Electronics 

Parts 271.357-010 
Sales Representative* Foundry and 

Machine Shop Products 274.257-010 
Sates Representative. Hotel Services 259.157-014 
Sales Representative, Indus- 
trial Machinery 274.357-038 
Sales Representative, Livestock 260.257-010 
Sales Representative. Metals 274.357-054 
Sales Representative* Oilfield Sup- 
plies and Equipment 274.357-058 
Sales Representative* Public Utilities 253.357-010 
Sales Representative. Printing 254,357-018 
Sales Representative* Radio and 

Television Time 259.357-018 
Sales Representative* Tele- 
phone Services 253.257-010 
Tobacco-Warehouse Agent 259.357-038 
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(GOE p. 287) 

Occupations in Educational and 
Library Services 

Acquisition Librarian 100,267-010 

Bookmobile Librarian 100.167-014 

Children's Librarian 100,167-018 

Community Dietitian 077.127-010 

Counselor 045.107-010 

County-Agricultural Agent 096,127-010 

County Home Demonstration Agent 096,121-010 

Dean of Students 1 090,117-010 

Dean of Students 2 091,107-010 

Drelitian» Teaching 077,127-022 

Director, Religious Education 129,107-022 
Faculty Member, College or University 090,227-010 

Four-H Club Agent 096,127-022 

Home Economist 096,121-014 

Instructor, Correspondence School 099,227-014 

Instructor. Extension Work 090,227-018 

Instructor. Physical Education 099,224-010 

Instructor, Vocational Training 097.227-014 

Librarian 100.127-014 

Librarian. Special Collections 100.267-014 

Librarian. Special Library 100.167-026 

Media Specialist. School Library 100.167-030 

Teacher, Adult Education 099.277-030 

Teacher, Elementary School 092,227-010 

Teacher, Industrial Arts 091,221-010 

Teacher. Secondary School 09 1 .227-01 0 

Training Representative 166,227-010 

Tutor 099,227-034 

Young-Adult Librarian 100.167-034 

(GOE p. 290) 

Occupations in Social Research 

City Planning Aide 199,364-010 

Employment Interviewer 166,267-010 

Intelligence Specialist 059,267-010 

Job Analyst 166,267-018 

Prisoner-Classification I nterviewer 1 66,267-022 

Research Assistant 109,267-010 



(GOp p. 292) 

Occupations in Law 

Abstractor 119,267-010 

Conciliator 169.207-010 

Legal Investigator 119.267-022 

Paralegal Assistant 1 19,267-026 

Appeals Referee 119,267-014 



(GOE p. 304) 

Occupations in 
Communications 

Col u mni St/Co mmentator 
Director. News 
Editorial Assistant 
Editor* Dictionary 
Editor. News 
Editor Newspaper 
Interpreter 
Newscaster 
Newswriter 
Reporter 

Residence Supervisor 
Translator 

Writer, Technical Publications 



131.067-010 
184,167-014 
132.267-014 
132,067-018 
132,067-026 
132,017-014 
137,267-010 
131,267-010 
131,267-014 
131,267-018 
187,167-186 
137,267-018 
131,267-026 



(GOE p. 310) 

Occupations in Business 
{Management 

Commissary Manager 185,167-010 

Conductor, Passenger Car 198.167-010 

Conductor, Road Freight 198.167-018 

Director, Camp 195,167-018 

Director, Food Services 187,167-026 

Director, Funeral 187,167-030 

Director, Recreation Center 195,167-026 

Executive Housekeeper 187,167-046 

Manager, Apartment House 186,167-018 
Manager, Automobile Service Station 185,167-014 

Manager Barber or Beauty Shop 187,167-058 

Manager, Bus Transportation 184,167-054 

Manager, Cemetery ■ 187,167-074 

Manager^ Distribution Warehouse 185,167-018 

Manager, Food Service 187,167-106 

Manager, Golf Club 187,167-114 

Manager, Hotel or Motel 187.117-038 

Manager Insurance Office 186.167-034 

Manager, Liquor Establishment 157,167-126 
Manager, Machinery^or-Equipment 

Rental and Leasing 185.167-026 

Manager Meat Sales and Storage 185.167-030 

Manager Parts 185.167-038 

Manager. Property 186,167-046 

Manager, Recreation Establishment 187.117-042 

Manager^ Retail Store 185,167-046 

Manager, Sales 187,167-138 

Manager, Service Department 187,167-142 

Manager, Skating Rink 187.167-146 

Manager, Station 184,167-082 

Manager, Storage Garage 187.167-150 

Manager, Theater 187.167-154 

Manager, Tobacco Warehouse 185,167-054 

Manager^ Traffic 1 84 , 1 1 7-066 

Manager, Truck Terminal 184.167-110 
Manager, Vehicle Leasing and Rental 187.167-162 

Manager, Warehouse 184.167-114 

Purser 197,167-014 
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Superintendent, Laundry 187.167-194 
Superintendent, Maintenance 

of Equipment 184.167-178 

Superintendent, Terminal 184.167-214 

Yard Manager 184,167-278 

(GOE p* 314) 

Occupations in Contracts 
and Claims 

Appraiser. Automobile Damage 241.267-014 

Artist s Manager 191*117-010 

Booking Manager 191.117-014 

Claim Adjuster 241-217-010 

Claim Examiner 241.267-018 

Contract Administrator 162.1 17-014 

Contract Specialist 162.117-018 

Contractor 182.167-010 

Escrow Officer 119.367-010 

Lease Buyer 19M 17-030 

Literary Agent 1 91*1 1 7-034 

Manager^ Customer Service 168.167-058 

Property-Utilization Officer 1 88.1 1 7-1 22 

Real-Estate Agent 186.117-058 
Rental Manager^ Public Events 

Facilities 186.117-062 

Right-of-way Agent 191*117-046 

Right-of-way Supervisor 191 117-050 
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Cluster G 
Serving and Caring for individuals 

Interest Areas Included 

3 — Plants and Animals 

4 — Protective 

9 — Accommodating 

Occupations Included 



(GOE p. 262) 



Occupations in Hospitality Services 



Airplane- Flight Attendant 
Braker, Passenger Train 
Counselor, Camp 
Guide 

Guide, Establishment 
Host/Hostess 
Host/Hostess, Dance Hall 
Recreation Leader 
Steward/Stewardess 



352. 
910. 
159. 
353 
353 
352 
349 
195 
350 



367-010 
364-010 
124-010 
367-OU 
367-014 
667-010 
667-010 
.227-OU 
.677-022 



(GOE p..28l) 

Occupations in Cliiid and 
Adult Care 



Ambulance Attendant 

Attendant, Children's Institution 

Birth Attendant 

Child-Care Attendant, School 

Child Monitor 

Children's Tutor 

Companion 

Dental Assistant 

Electrocardiograph Technician 

Electroencephalographic Technologist 

Foster Parent 

Guard. School-Crossing 

Home Attendant 

Med'cal Assistant 

Nurse Aide 

Nurse, Practical 

Nursery School Attendant 

Occupational Therapy Aide 

Orderly 

Physical Therapy Aide 
Playroom Attendant 
Psychiatric Aide 
Surgical Technician 



355.374-010 

359,677-010 

354.377-010 

355.674-010 

301.677-010 

099.277-010 

309.677-010 

079,371-010 

078.362-018 

078,362-022 

309.677-014 

371,567-010 

354.377-014 

079.367-010 

355.674-014 

354.374-010 

359.677-018 

355.377-010 

355.674-018 

355.354-010 

359.677-026 

355.377-014 

079.374-022 



(GOE p. 68 

Occupations In Security Services 



Border Guard 
Detective i 
Fire Inspector 
Fire Ranger 
Park Ranger 
Police Officer 2 



375.363-010 
376.367-014 
373.367-010 
452.367-014 
169,167-042 
375.367-010 



(GOE p. 57) 

Occupations in Animal Training 
and Service 



Animal Trainer 
Racehorse Trainer 
Animal-Ride Manager 



159.224-010 
153.224-014 
349.224-010 
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Cluster H 

Maintaining Bureaucratic Rules* Records* and Transactions 



Interest Areaa Included 



4 — Protective 

5 — Mechanical 

7 Business Detail 

8 — Selling 

11 Leading- Influencing 



Occupations Included 



(GOE p. 308) 



Occupations in Regulations 
Enforcement 



ERLC 



Animal Treatment Investigator 

Customs Inspector 

Deputy Insurance Commissioner 

Director, Consumer Affairs 

Equal-Opportunity Representative 

Fire Inspector 

Food and Drug Inspector 

Health Officer. Field 

Immigration Inspector 

Industrial Hygienist 

Inspector. Agricultural Commodities 

Investigator 

Mine Inspector 

Revenue Officer 

Safety Coordinator 

Safety Inspector 

Safety Inspector 

Sanitatarian 

Shopping Investigator 

(GOE p. 66) 

Occupations in Safety 
and Law Enforcement 

Detective 

Detective Chief 

Detective. Narcotics and Vice 

Fire Chief 

Fire Marshal 

Fish and Game Warden 

Guard. Chief 

Harbor Master 

Investigator. Private 

Park Superintendent 

Police Chief 

Police Officer 1 

Sheriff. Deputy 

Special Agent 

Special Agent-in-Charge 

State-Highway Police Officer 



379.263- 010 
168.267-022 
186.117-022 
188.117-050 
168.167-014 
373.267-010 
168.267-042 
168.167-018 
168.167-022 
079.161-010 
168.287-010 
168.267-062 
168.267-074 
188.167-074 
909.127-010 
168.167-078 

168.264- 014 
079.117-018 
376,267-022 



375.267-010 

375.167-022 

375.267-014 

373.117-010 

373.167-018 

379.167-010 

372.167-014 

375.167-026 

376.267-018 

188.167-062 

375.117-010 

375.263-014 

377.263-010 

375.167-042 

376.167-010 

375.263-018 



(GOE p. 229) 

Occupations in Administrative Detail 

Admissions Evaluator 205.367-010 

Administrative Clerk 219.362-010 

Administrative Secretary 169.1 67-0 1 4 

Attendance Officer 168.367-010 

Bond Clerk 216.362-010 

Budget Clerk 216.382-022 

Contract Clerk 119.267-018 

Court Clerk 243.362-010 

Driver's License Examiner 168.267-034 
EKgtbility-and-Occupancy Interviewer 168.267-038 
Hospital- Insurance Representative 166.267-014 

Insurance Clerk 1 219.362-034 

Legal Secretary 201.362-010 

Loan Counselor 186.267-014 

Manager. Office 1 69. 1 67-034 

Manager. Traffic 1 184.167-098 

Manager. Traffic 1 184.167-102 

Medical Secretary 201.362-014 

Mortgage Clerk 249.382-01 0 

Procurement Clerk 249.367-066 

Real-Estate Clerk 219.362-046 

Relocation Commissioner 188.167-070 

School Secretary 201.362-022 

Secretary 201.362-030 

Securities Clerk 219.362-054 

Social Secretary 201.162-010 

Test Technician 249.367-078 

Title Examiner 119.287-010 

Town Clerk 243.367-018 
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(GOE p* 232) 

Occupations in Mathematical Detail 

Account Analyst 
Accounting Clerk 

Accounting Clerk. Data Processing 
Audit Clerk 
Bifting-Control Clerk 
Billing Typist 
Bookkeeper 1 
Bookkeeper 2 

Bookkeeping-Machine Operator 1 
Bookkeeping-Machine Operator 2 
brokerage Clerk 2 
Calculating-Machine Operator 
Claim Examiner 
Collection Clerk 
Cost Clerk 
Credit-Card Clerk 
Demurrage Clerk 
Documentation-Billing Clerk 
Exchange Clerk 
Food- and- Beverage Controller 
Foreign Clerk 
Insurance Clerk 
Interest Cferk 
Invoice-Control Clerk 
Margin Clerk 2 
Mortgage- Accounting Clerk 
Payroll Clerk 
Posting Clerk 
Probate Clerk 
Rater 

Receipt-and-Report Clerk 
Statement Clerk 
Statistical Clerk 
Stock-Transfer Clerk 
Teller* Collection and Exchange 
Timekeeper 
Traffic Clerk 
Traffic-Rate Clerk 
Trust-Vault Clerk 



214.382 
216.482 
216.382 
210.382 
214.387 
214.382 
210.382 
210.382- 
210.382 
210.382- 
219.362^ 
216.482^ 
168.267- 
216.362^ 
216.382^ 
210.382- 
214.362- 
214.362^ 
216.362- 
216.362- 
214.467- 
214.362- 
216.382- 
214.362- 
216.382- 
216.362- 
215.482- 
216.587- 
216.362- 
214.482- 
216.382- 
219.362- 
216.382- 
216.382- 
211.362 
215.367 
214.587 
214.362 
216.367 



010 
-010 
-010 
-010 
-010 
-014 
-014 
-018 
-022 
-026 
-018 
-022 
^014 
-014 
-034 
-038 
-010 
-014 
-018 
-022 
-010 
-022 
-038 
-026 
-046 
-026 
-010 
-014 
-030 
-022 
-054 
058 
062 
070 
022 
022 
014 
038 
014 



(Gut; p. 235) 



Occupations in Financial Detail 



Auction Clerk 
Cashier 1 
Cashier 2 
Cashier-Checker 
Cashier* Gambling 
Collector 

Coupon-Redemption Clerk 
Post-Office Clerk 
Teller 
Teller 

Teller. Note 
Ticket Agent 
Ticket Seller 



294.567*010 
211.362-010 
211.462-010 
211.462-014 
211.462-022 
241.367-010 
290.477-010 
243.367-014 
211.362-018 
211.462-034 
211.362-026 
238.367-026 
211.467-030 



(GOE p. 255) 

Occupations in General Sales 

Auctioneer 294.257-01 0 

Building Consultant 250.357-010 

Demonstrator 297.354-010 

Demonstrator Sewing Techniques 297.454*010 

Driver, Sales Route 292.353-010 

Driver Helper, Sales Route 292.667-010 

Manufacturers' Representative 279.157-010 

Sales Agent. Business Services 251.357-010 

Sales Agent, Pest Control Service 251 357-018 

Sales Agent. Real Estate 250.357-018 

Salesperson, Automobile Accessories 273.357-030 

Salesperson. Automobiles 273.353-010 

Salesperson* Books 277.357-034 

Salesperson. Burial Needs 279.357-042 

Salesperson. China and Silverware 279.357-018 

Salesperson. Corsets 261.354-010 
Salesperson. Cosmetics and Toiletries 262-357-01 8 

Salesperson. Curtains and Draperies 270.357-022 
Salesperson-Demonstrator. Party Plan 279.357*038 

Salesperson, Floor Coverings 270.357-026 

Salesperson. Florist Supplies 275.357*054 

Salesperson. Flowers 260.357-026 

Salesperson, Flying Squad 279.357-046 

Salesperson. Furniture 270.357-030 

Salesperson. General Hardware 279.357-050 

Salesperson. General Merchandise 279.357-054 

Salesperson. Hearing Aids 276.354-010 
Salesperson, Horticultural and 

Nursery Products 272.357-022 

Salesperson. Household Appliances 270.357-034 
Salesperson. Infants' and 

Children's Wear 261.357-046 

Salesperson. Jewelry 279-357-058 
Salesperson. Men's and Boys' 

Clothing 261.357-050 

Salesperson, Men's Furnishings 261.357-054 

Salesperson. Millinery 261.357-058 
Salesperson. Musical Instruments 

and Accessories 277.357-038 

Salesperson. Parts 279.357-062 

Salesperson. Pets and Pet Supplies 277.357-042 
Salesperson. Photographic Supplies 

and Equipment 277.357-050 

Salesperson. Shoes 261.357-062 

Salesperson, Sporting Goods 277.357-058 

Salesperson. Stereo Equipment 270.357-038 
Salesperson. Trailers and 

Motor Homes 273.357-034 
Salesperson. Women's Apparel 

and Accessories 261 .357-066 

Salesperson. Yard Goods 261.357-070 
Safes Representative, Apparel 

Trimmings 261.357-010 
Sales Representative, Architectural 

and Engineering 276.357-010 
Sales Representative, Barber and 

Beauty Equipment 275.357-010 
Sales Representative. Bottles and 

Bottling Equipment 274.357-014 
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Sales Representative. 

Canvas Products 261.357-014 
Sales Representative. Commercial 

Equipment 

and Supplies 275.357-018 

Sales Representative, Door-to-Door 291.357-010 

Sates Representative, Farm and 

Garden Equipment 272,357-014 

Sales Representative, Food Products 260,357-014 

Sales Representative* Footwear 261.357-018 

Sales Representative. Gen- 
eral Merchandise 279,357-014 

Sales Representative, Hardware 

Supplies 274.357-034 

Sales Representative. Hobbies 

and Crafts 277.357-010 

Sales Representative. Home 

Fu'-'^ishings 270.357-010 

Sale^ Representative. Hotel 

and Restaurant Equipment 275,357-026 

Sales Representative, House- 
hold Appliances 270.357-014 

Sales Representative, indus- 
trial Rubber Goods 274.357-042 

Safes Representative. Jewelry 279,357-018 

Sales Representative. Material* 

Handling Equipment 274.357-050 

Sales Representative, Men's 

and Boys Apparel 261,357-022 

Sales Representative, Motor 

Vehicles and Supplies 273.357-022 

Sales Representative, Musical 

Instruments and Accessories 277.357-014 

Sates Representative. Novelties 277.357-018 

Sales Representative, Paper 

and Paper Products 279,357-026 

Sales Representative. 

Petroleum Products 269,357-014 

Sales Representative. Plastic 

Products 279.357-030 

Sales Representative. Publications 277.357-022 

Sales Representative. Recreation 

and Sporting Goods 277.357-026 

Sales Representative. School Equip- 
ment and Supplies 275,357-042 

Sales Representative. Textile 

Designs 274,357-066 

Sales Representative^ Tobacco 

Products and Smoking 260.357-022 

Sates Representative* Toilet 

Preparations 262,357-014 

Sales Representative. Upholstery 

and Furniture 259.357-026 

Sales Representative. Women's 

and Girls' Apparel 261,357-038 

Superintendent. Sales 250,157-010 

Telephone Solicitor 299,357-014 

Travel Agent . 252.157-010 

Wedding Consultant 299.357-018 



(GOE p. 110) 

Occupations in Materials 
Control 

Cargo Checker 222.367-010 

Complaint Clerk 221.387-014 

Custodian. Athletic Equipment 969.367-010 

Electronics Utility Worker 726.361-010 

Estimator. Printing 221.367-014 

Inventory Clerk 222,387-026 

Job Tracer 221 .387-034 

Laundry Worker 3 369.387-010 

Linen-Room Attendant 222.387-030 

Material Clerk 222.387-034 

Material Coordinator 221,167-014 

Material Expediter 221,367-042 

Order Detailer 221.387-046 

Order Filler 222,487-014 

Parts-Order-and-Stock Clerk 249.367-058 

Pharmacy Helper 074,387-010 

Production Coordinator 221.167-018 

Sales Correspondent 221 .367-062 

Shipping and Receiving Clerk 222.387-050 

Sorter- Pficer 222.387-054 

Stock Clerk 222.387-058 

Stock. Clerk, Self-Service Store 299.367-014 

Tool-Crib Attendant 222.367-062 
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Cluster I 
Processing Information 

Interest Areas Included 

7 — Business Detail 

II — Leading- Influencing 



Occupations Included 

(GOE P* 237) 

Occupations in Oral Communications 



Airline-Radio Operator 193,262-010 

Central-Office Operator 235,462-010 

Charge-Account Clerk 205,367-014 

Civil-Service Clerk 205,362-010 

Classified-Ad Clerk 1 247,367-010 

Collection Clerk 241,357-010 

Communication-Center Operator 235,662-014 

Correspondence Clerk 209,262-010 

Credit Clerk 205,367-022 

Customer Service Representative 959,361-010 

Directory-Assistance Operator 235,662-018 

Dispatcher 193,262-014 

Dispatcher 932,167-010 

Dispatcher, Bus and Trolley 913,167-014 

Dispatcher, Maintenance Service 239,367-014 

Dispatcher. Radio . 379,362-010 

Dispatcher. Service 959.167-010 

Dispatcher, Ship Pilot 248,367-026 

Dispatcher. Traffic or System 919,162-010 

Election Clerk 205,367-030 

Employment-and-Claims Aide 169,367-010 

Employment Clerk 205,362-014 

Fire lookout 452,367-010 

Hotel Clerk 238,362-010 

Information Clerk 237,367-018 

Information Clerk 237,367-022 

License Clerk 205,367-034 

loan Interviewer 241,367-018 

Order Clerk, Food and Beverage 209,567-014 

Police Aide 243,362-014 

Policyholder-lnformation Clerk 249,262-010 

Public Health Register 169,167-046 

Radio Officer 193,262-022 

Receptionist 237,367-038 

Recreation-Facility Attendant 341-367-010 

Registration Clerk 205,367-042 

Resen/ations Agent 238,367-018 

Service Clerk 221,367-070 

Skip Tracer 241,367-026 

Survey Worker 205.367-054 

Taxicab Starter 913,367-010 



Telegrapher 236,562-01 0 
Telephone-Answering-Service 

Operator 235,662-026 

Telephone Operator 235,662-022 

Train Dispatcher 184,167-262 

Travel Cterk 238.367-030 
(GOE p. 241) 

Occupations in Records Processing 

Aircraft-Log Clerk 221,362-010 

Assignment Clerk 215,367-010 

Checker 2 209,687-010 

Circulation Clerk 209,362-010 

Claims Clerks t 241,362-010 

Classification Clerk 206,387-010 

Classified-Ad Clerk 2 247,387-022 

Coding Clerk 209,387-010 

Compiler 209,387-014 

Control Clerk, Auditing 209,362-014 

Control Clerk, Data Processing 1 221,382-014 

Correspondence-Review Clerk 209,367-018 

Credit Authorizer 249.367-022 

Crew Scheduler 215,362-010 

Customer-Complaint Clerk 241,367-014 

Diet Clerk 245,587-010 

Disbursement Cterk 209.367-022 

Dispatcher. Motor Vehicle 249,167-014 

Expediter 222.367-018 

File Clerk 2 206,367-014 

Insurance Checker 219.482-014 

Insurance Clerk 1 219,387-014 

Insurance Clerk 2 205,567-010 

Mail Carrier 230,367-010 

Mail Clerk 209,587-026 

Mail Handler 209,687-014 

Medical-Record Clerk 245.362-010 

Medical Record Technician 079,367-014 

Messenger, Bank 230,367-014 

Order Cterk 249.367-054 

Parcel-Post Clerk 222,387-038 

Personnel Cterk 209,363-026 
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Proofreader 209.387-030 

Property Clerk 222.367-054 

Reservation Clerk 238.362-014 

Rese vation Clerk 238.367-014 

Route- Delivery Clerk 222.587-034 

Sctieduler, Maintenance 221.367-066 

Stiipping-Ordering Clerk 219.367-030 

Stiorttiand Reporter 202.362-010 

Stenograptier 202.362-014 

Stenotype Operator 202.362-022 

Stock-Control Clerk 219.367-034 

Tape Librarian 206.387-030 

Title Searctier 209,367-046 

Traffic Clerk 221 .367-078 

Train Clerk 219,462-014 

Transportation Agent 912.367-014 
Travel Counselor. Automobile Club 238.167-014 

Yard Clerk 209.367-054 



(GOE p. 287) 

Occupations in Educational 
and Library Services 

Catalog Librariar 100.387-010 

Classifier 100,367-014 

Fi!m-or-Tape Librarian 222.367-026 

Homemaker 309.354-010 

Library Assistant 249.367-046 

Music Librarian 100,367-022 

Teacher Aide 1 099.327-034 

Bibliographer 100.367-010 

Career-Guidance Technician 249,367-014 

Film Rental Clerk 295.367-018 
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Cluster J 
Manipulating Records 

Interest Areas Included 

5 " Mechanical 

7 — Business Detail 

Occupations Included 



(GOE 245) 

Occupations in Clerical Machine 
Operation 

Adding-Machine Operator 216.482-014 

Billing-Machine Operator 214.482-010 

Clerk-Typist 203.362-010 

Computer Operator 213.362-010 
Computer-Peripheral-Equipment 

Operator 213.382-010 

Data Typist 203.582-022 

Food Checker 211.482-014 

Keypunch Operator 203,582-030 

Linotype Operator 650.582-010 
Magnetic-Tape-Typewriter Operator 203.582-034 

Monotype-Keyboard Operator 650.582-014 

Phototypesetter Operator 650.582-022 

Proof-Machine Operator 217.382-010 

Tabulating-Machine Operator 213.682-010 

Telegraphic-Typewriter Operator 203.582-050 

Transcribing-Machine Operator 203.582-058 

Transit Clerk 217.382-014 

Typesetter-Perforator Operator 203.582-062 

Typist 203.582-066 

Varitype Operator 203.382-026 

Verifier Operator 203.582-070 



(GOE P, 247) 

Occupations in Clerical Handling 

Addresser 209.587-010 

Advertising-Material Distributor 230.687-010 

Checker 1 222.687-010 

Clerk, General 209.562-010 

Collator 653.687-010 

Deliverer, Outside 230.667-010 

Distributing Clerk 222.587-018 

File Clerk 1 206.362-010 

Messenger, Copy 239.677-010 

Office Helper 239 567-010 

Page 249.687-014 

Routing Clerk 222-687-022 

Sorter 209 687-022 

Teacher Aide 2 249 367-074 

(GOE p. 110) 

Occupations in Materials 
Control 



Chart Changer 
Kitchen Clerk 
Laboratory Clerk 
Mailer 
Marker 

Meter Reader 

Tallier 

Ticketer 



221.584-010 
222.587-022 
222.587-026 
222.587-030 
209.587-034 
209.567-010 
221.587-030 
229.587-018 
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Clttster K 
Performing 

Interest Areas Included 
I Artistic 



Occupations Included 



Sub-cluster Varbal arts 

Occupations in (goe p. 23) 
Performing Arts: Music 



Arranger 
Choral Director 
Conducior, Orchesira 
Composer 

Musician, Instrumental 
Singer 

Teacher, Music 



152,067-101 
152,047-010 
152,047-014 
152,067-014 
152-041-010 
152,047 022 
152,021-010 



(GOE p. 16) 

Occupations in Literary Arts 

Copy Writer 131,067-014 

Critic 131,067-018 

Editor. Book 132,067-014 

Editorial Writer 131,067-022 

Playwright 131.067-038 

Writer, Prose, Fiction and Nonfiction 131,067-046 



Occupations in (goe p. 21) 
Performing Arts: Drama 



Actor 

Announcer 
Comedian 

Director, Motion Picture 
Director, Stage 
Disk Jockey 
Dramatic Coach 
Producer 
Teacher, Drama 



150,047-010 
159,147-010 
159,047-014 
159,067-010 
150,067-010 
159.147-014 
150,027-010 
159.117-010 
150.027-014 



Sub-cluster Spatial arts 

(GOE p^ 18) 

Occupations in Visuai Arts 

Audiovisual Production Specialist 149,061 010 

Cartoonist 1 41 ,061 -0 1 0 

Cloth Designer 1 42,061 -01 4 

Clothes Designer 142,061-018 

Commercial Designer 141,081 014 

Creative Director 141,067 010 

Displayer, Merchandise 298,081-010 

Fashion Artist 141,061 014 

Roral Designer 142,081-010 

Fur Designer 142,081-014 

Graphic Designer 141,061-018 

Illustrator 141,061-022 

Illustrator, Medical and Scientific 141,061-026 

Industrial Designer 1 42,061 -026 

Interior Designer 142,051-014 

Memorial Designer 142,061-030 

Painter 144,061-010 

Photographer Helper 976,667-010 

Photographer, Motion Picture 143,062-022 

Photographer, Still 143,062-030 

Photojournalist 143,062-034 

Sculptor 144,061-018 

Set Decorator 142,061-042 

Set Designer 142,061-050 

Teacher, Art 149,021-010 



Occupations in <goe p. 26) 
Performing Arts: Dance 



Choreographer 
Dancer 

Instructor, Dancing 



151 .027-010 
151 ,047-010 
151 .027-014 
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Appendix F 



Specific Aptitude Test Batteries (SATBs) 



This appendix shows the SATBs published by the Employment 
Service (U.S. Department of Labor> 1980b). The occupations 
have been reordered according to the OAP cluster to which 
they were assigned in the present report (using the GOE code 
in the last column together with Table 5). 

See the foregoing reference for additional information about 
SATBs. 

Aptitudes used in SATB s 

G - Intelligence 
V - Verbal aptitude 

- Mumerical aptitude 
S - Spatial aptitude 
P - Form perception 
Q - Clerical perception 
K - Motor coordination 
F - Finger dexterity 
M - Manual dexterity 



Cluster A: Researching^ deslgninK* ai^^l tuodl t'ylii]L; physical systems 
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007.161-026 


X 






90 


115 


95 








0501 01 


431 


1 TOOL PROGRAMERVrqCJlMbHiOAL 
1 CONTROL 


007 167-018 


1 « 


1 105 


105 


100 












II 05.01.06 


036 


CIVIL ENGINEER 


005 061-014 


1 «■ 






115 


115 










1 05.01.07 


036 


CHEMtCAL ENGINEER 


006 061-018 


1 X. 






115 


115 










1 05.01.07 


036 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


003 061-010 


1 « 






115 


115 












1 05.01.06 


036 


1 MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


007.061-014 


1l 


\^ 


1 


] 115 


115 












05.01.06 



3<t8 

Er|c 327 



Cluster li: Operating* and teatiiij^ |>liyslcal systems 













MINIMUM APTITUDE SCORES. B-1002 




il 


SATB# 


OCCUPAltONAL TITLE 


OOT CODE 


R 


C 1 V 


N S P 

* 1 


. 1 . 

t 


f 


M 


GOI 
CODE 



339 


j CHIEF OF PARTY 


013.167-010 


X 


II 




110 


100 




95 


80 




1 05.03.01 


266R75 


1 DRAFTER. CIVIL 


005 281-010 


L 1 » 




100 


100 




90 








1 05.03.02 


266R74 


DRAFTER. STRUCTURAL 


005281-014 1 


1 85 




100 


100 




90 






t 


05.03.02 


266R74 


DRAFTER, MECHANICAL 


007.281-010 1 


1 » 




100 


100 




90 






1 05.03.02 


373R 


ENGINEERING ASSISTANT, 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


007,161^18 1 


Ml 




90 


115 


95 










1 05.03.02 


266R74 


[^DRAFTER, GEOLOGICAL 


010.281-014 1 




1 « 




100 


100 




90 


■ 




11 05.03 02 


^256 


AiR TRAFFIC-CONTROL 
SPECIALIST. TOWER 


193.162-018 1 


..| 


j 110 


100 


110 




85 








II 05.03.03 


324 


1 — — * 

METALLURGICAL TECHNICIAN 


On 261^10 1 




1 115 




110 


100 










1 02.04.01 


378 


METALLURGICAL TECHNICIAN 


011-261 010 1 




1 


95 


105 












1 02.04 01 


327R7a 


PSYCHIATRIC TECHNICIAN 


079.367-022 | 


u 


1 




1 


70 , 


1 


85 1 


80 


70 


1 


02.04.0t 


387 


PHARMACY TECHNICIAN 


079 377-010 1 




1 


100 


105 




100 


105 








02 04 01 


156 


MEDJCAL TECHNOLOGIST 


078.361-014 


r 

X 


* t 
110 


110 






105 


110 


t 




II 

02.04.02 


334 


MEDlCAL-LABORAl ORY 
TECHNICIAN 


073.381-014 


X 






100 


110 




110 






1 


02.04 02 


093 


EMBALMER 


333.371-014 


X 


100 


95 


105 














02.04 02 




Cluster C; Crafting',, assembJin^^ rc^palrln^^^ inspecting^ and setting up or operating equipment (Sub-cluster C-1: 
St>atiai urientaLiua) 











MINIMUM APmUDE SCMES. ■.1002 


1 




1 OCCUPATIONAL TITU 


DOT CODE 






V 




S 


1 r 




K 




M 




1 390 


1 LOG SCALER 






1 




90 




80 




" i 




1 05.0706 


367 1 


GUlPE SETTER 


613,361-010 


1 1 


1 








95 




80 




,05 1 


0601 02 


370P75 


MULTf OPtiRATION-FORMiNG'MACHJNE 
SETTER 


616 260-014 I 


hi-- 




75 


75 








80 


J 


06 01 02 


406 


MAUHINt SETTER 


616.360*022 | 










80 


90 




— 


90' 1 


06.01.02 


394 


ENVELOPEFOLbtNG-MACHilMk 
ADJUSTER 


641.660-010 


1 1 






75 


85 




80 




1 


1 06.01.02 


370n/5 


MACHINE SET-UP OPeftATOR. 
PAPER GOODS 


649380-010 


I X 1 






75 


75 








80 




0601 02 


153 


LOOM FIXER 


683.260-018 








70 




75 








« 1 


06.01.02 


091R 


KNITTING-MACHINE FIXER 


689.280-014 


L..«J 






75 


80 








75 


1 


06.0T02 


133 


Cl O C C C f T C Q 

rlHtbtTTtn 


692.360-018 




ao 












80 




90 


06.01.02 


I^Url 




971.381-050 


M 






85 


90 


95 








1 01.06.01 


222R 


PROCESS ARTJST 


972.281010 II 1 


1 






90 


i » 


80 




1 01.06.01 


224R 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE MAKER 


972.381-010 








j 
\ 


100 




90 






1 


0T06.01 


223R 


PHOTOGRAPHER. LITHOGRAPHIC 


972 382-014 


L 


J 




90 


85 


95 




85 




1 01,06 01 


215R 


CEMENT MASON 


844 364-010 








70 


70 










» 1 


05.05.01 


107 R 


BRICKLAYER 


861 361-018 








85 


90 


90 




85 




1 


1 05.05,01 


OUR 


CARPENTER 


860 381-022 


X 






80 


85 






70 




» 1 


05.05 02 


OGtR78 


Pipe FITTER 


862.361-018 






90 






95 








85 [ 


05.05.03 


061R78 


PLUM6ER 


862.381-030 






90 






95 










05.05.03 


240 


HLAbTERER 


842 361-018 








80 




85 








100 


[ 06 05 04 


154R 


LtNE REPAIRER 


821.361-026 










90 






70 




1 05.05,05 


074R77 


CENTRAL OFFICE REPAIRER 


822 281 014 1 






90 


95 


85 




85 




11 05.05.06 


189 


MAINTENANCE MECHANIC. TELEPHONE 


822281-018 






80 




100 








75 


1 05.05.05 


072R77 


ELECTRICIAN 


824.261-010 




90 




85 


95 










100 I 


1 05,05.06 


069R 


ELECTRICIAN. AIRPLANE 


825.281-018 


ii 1 


85 


80 






75 




II 05.06.05 



7 



ERIC 



331 



332 



Cluster C-1 -- cont. 



.ERIC. 



SATB n 



OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 



DOT CODE 



MIMIMUM itPTtT UDE gCIIHES. ■■iMg" 



U GOE 
W H CODE 



333 



235 


METAL FABRICATOR 


619.360*014 


« 1 






1 dO 


,n 1 

70 1 






70 


65 H 05.05.06 


177R 


MILLWRIGHT 


636 261-016 [| X j 






70 1 65 


1 








75 1 05.05.06 


307 R 
260 


DIE MAKER 


739 361-016 


X 


I 1 




60 


90 










90 1 05.0506 


structural-steel worker 


601 361-014 


« 1 








65 


80 


90 






65 ' 


05.05.06 


062R 1 


SHEET-METAL WORKER 


604261*010 1 










90 




80 


75 




95 1 05.0506 


262R 


BOILERMAKER 1 


805.261.014 








70 


80 




70 






™ 1 


05.05.06 


04 5R 


SHJPFITTER 


806.361-046 










105 


75 








65 


05.05.06 


313 

J44rl 


AUTOMOBILE-BODY REPAIRER 


607361*010 jl X 








65 1 90 








1 » 


05.05.06 




609.261*010 1 X 








100 1 96 


on 




1 ] 05.05.06 


260 


ORNAMENTAL'IRON WORKER 


609361-022 |1 X 


1 1 1 


65 


80 


90 1 


1 




65 


05.05.06 


207 


WELDER. ARC 


610.364-014 ! 


1 

X 1 








80 


80 








i 


05.05.06 


211 


WELDER. ARC 


610.364*014 1 X 


i 






65 










65 It 05.05.06 


126 


WELDER. COMBtNATJON 


619.364*010 


1 


1 






65 








65 


80 


05.05.06 


012R 


MACHINIST 600.280*022 


hi 
1 " 1 




80 
90 


80 
100 


eo 






1 

1 


' » 1 


05.05 07 


132 
212R 


PATTERNMAKER. METAL 


600.280*050 


II 05.05X)7 


TOOL*AND*DlE MAKER 


601.260-046 


hi 




95 


100 


90 








1 05.05.07 


446 


MODEL MAKER 


693 361*010 


1 ' 1 






90 




1 






90 1 05.05,07 


100R 


CABINETMAKER 


660.280-010 




i 




65 


105 










65 y 05.05.08 


132 


PATTERNMAKER. WOOD 


661.261^2 


1 « 






90 


100 


80 










05.05.08 


043R 


j MACHINIST. WOOD 


669 360-014 


i 

1 « 


1 « 
1 




1 

1 » 


75 
95 










75 


OS.05.08 


AUTOMOBILE MECHANIC 


620.261*010 










90 


05.05.09 


360 


AUTOMOBILE MECHANIC 


620.261*010 


1 X 


i 




1 


90 


60 






60 




05.05.09 


201R 


CONSTRUCTION-EOUIPMENT 
MECHANIC 


620.261.022 




1 






65 








75 




05.05.09 


455 
ItIR 


CONSTRUCTION EOUJPMENT 
MECHANIC 


620 261*022 




1 


70 




90 






80 J 05.05.09 


1 AIRFRAME-AND-POWER-PLANT 
1 MECHANIC 


621.261*014 


1 « 






j 90 


100 








65 


1 II 05.05 09 



334 



I 

ut 



Cluster C-l " cont. 











MIHII 


iUM APT 


nUDE SCORES^ ioUNIZ 




II 




9m f V rr 


OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 


DOT CODE 1 


R 


G 




N 


S 


p 1 


0 


« 1 




M 


QOE 
COOC 


423R 


OrESEL MECHANIC 


II 

625281-010 H 


X 






95 


105 


1 


90 1 




100 


05.05.09 


331 


SMALL-ENG(NE MECHANtC 


625,281-034 | 


X 






85 

_ 


95 








» 1 f 


05.05.09 


234 


CASH-REG(STER SERVICER 


1 

633281-010 1 


X 








90 


85 




80 




" 1 


05.05 09 


234 


OFFICE-MACHINE SERVICER 


633.281-018 I 


X 








90 


85 




80 




" 1 


05.05 09 


41 3R 


INSTALLER SERVICER 


j 

637 261-014 1 


X 






100 






95 






85 1 1 


05.05.09 


445 


MACHINERY ERECTOR 


1 

638 261-014 1 


X 






75 


90 










75 1 


05.05.09 


I 

177R j 


MANUFACTURER'S SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


638.261-018 1 


x| 




70 


85 










" II 


05.05.09 


183 


MANUFACTURER'S SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


$36,261-018 




95 






85 










aa J 


05 05.09 


157R 


MAINTENANCE MECHANIC 


638.281-014 


hi 






70 






80 


OA 
W 


100 1 


1 

05.05.09 


370R75 


MAINTENANCE MECHANIC 


638281-014 


1 II .,. 




75 


75 








dU 


90 1 


1 

05 05 09 


439R 


MAINTENANCE MECHANIC 


638.281-014 


1 «l 






85 


70 










1 05.05.09 


318R 


INSTRUMENT MECHANIC 


710 281-026 


t 

1 ' 


1 




1 

85 


1 

too 




L- — 








05.05.10 


103R 


ELECTRONICS MECHANIC 


828.281.010 




1 






105 


90 








70 


05.05.10 


415 


ELECTRONICS MECHANIC 


828.281-010 


II « 


1 ... 




US 


100 










n 05.05.10 


463 


ELECTRONICS MECHANIC 


828 281-010 






95 


100 








75 


100 


1 05 05 10 


285 


UcN I AL^LAdUKA I UnY 
TECHNICIAN 


712381-018 


11 X 


i 






80 


80 








85 


1 05.05.11 


418 


DENTAL CERAMIST. ASSISTANT 


712664-020 


II 1 ^ 




■ 




_ 70 


95 






75 


1 05.05 H 


430 


FINISHER. OENTURE 


712.681-018 


11 X 


1 




85 




95 








85 


] 05.05.11 


151 


WATCH REPAIRER 


715281-010 


II X 


L 






85 


90 






90 




05.05.11 


333 


EXPERIMENTAL ASSEMBLER 


739 381-026 


II X 


1 


85 






75 




75 


80 




05.05.11 


345 


GLASS BLOWER. LABORATORY 
APPARATUS 


772 281-010 


II x| 




1 1 » 


95 








95 


05 05 11 


354 


WEB PRESS OPERATOR 


651 362-030 














80 


85 




70 


05.05.13 


040R 


OFFSET-PRESS OPERATOR 1 


65V482-010 








85 


85 


85 










05.05.13 


059 


ORESSMAKER 


785.361-010 










85 


90 






85 




05.05.15 


238R 


COOK O O ^ 


313 361 014 


II X 


1 






85 


90 






70 


70 


II 05.05 17 



ERIC 



Cluster C-l cont. 











mil 


mm APTITUIK iCOfUS. i-tQ02 




i 


1 


SMB# 


occunrtoitAL mu 


OVT GOOf 


11 




V 


N 


« 


' 1 


9 


K 


F 


M 1 


\ COSf 


124 


tank*truck driver 


903.6d3.01 8 


X II 


85 


80 


90 




1 


80 








05.06.01 


124 


tractor-tra)l£r-truck driver 


904.383-010 




85 


80 


90 






80 








05.06.01 


375R 1 


LATHER 


842 361-010 


i II 






80 


65 










75 


05.10.01 


185 


UARPtT LAYtR 


otn.JOl-UlU 


1 






85 


95 










1 

80 


05.10.01 


185 


FLOOR LAYER 


d64.48t^0l0 


1 




85 


95 










60 1 


1 05.10.01 


Win 




865,381-010 


II 




80 


lOS 


75 








II 05.10.01 


241 


ROOFER 




1 








70 




70 




80 


1 05.10.01 


208 


GAS-APPLIANCE SERVICER 


637.261-018 1 


M 


90 




80 




» 1 






1 


05.10.02 


319R 


SEWING-MACHINE REPAIRER 


639.281-018 


1 « II 






70 










1 


1 05.10.02 


076R 


AIRCRAFT MtUHANIC. PLUMBING 
AND HYDRAULICS 


862381-010 1 


1 II 






70 


70 






80 


90 


05.10.02 


1 13R 


RADIO RcPAIncR 


72a28 1-010 


1 «l 






80 


95 








ATI 




05.10.03 


11 3R 


TELEVISION-AND-RADIO 
REPAIRER 


720^81-018 II X j 






80 


95 








80 




05.10.03 




PINSETTER MECHANIC. 
A| ITOMATlC 


638.261-022 


l«l 






85 


85 








80 


II 05.10.04 


382 


THERMAL CUTTER. HAND 1 


816464-010 II 1 








106 








» 1 


1 05.10.04 


363R 


MAINTENANCE REPAIRER. FACTORY 
OR MILL 


899.281-014 II 1 






60 




90 






85 


1 05.10 04 


444 


PHOTOGRAPH FINISHER 


976487-010 


«ll 


90 






75 










[ 05.10.05 


203 


PAINTER 


840.381-010 


1 11 




90 


100 








80 


80 


1 05.10 07 


402 


t PAINTER, TRANSPOHFAMON 
EQUIPMENT 


845.381-014 


1 x| 






80 






90 




80 


fl 05.10.07 


a43R 


OPERATING ENGINEER 


859.683-010 


1 II 




75 


30 






75 




II 05 .11.01 


368 


STRAIGHTENING-PRESS 
OPERATOR 


617.462-026 


hi 




90 






100 






95 


1 05.11 04 


060 


REFINERY OPERATOR 


549 260-010 


II « 


85 








65 




70 




65 


II 0&01.03 


330R 


CHEMICAL OPERATOR III 


559 382-018 


1 « 






75 


75 








85 


U 06.01.03 


033 


TURRET-LATHE SET-UP OPERATOR. 
TOOL 


604.260-022 


1 « 


80 






80 


85 








80 


U 06.01.03 


453 


SCREW-MACHINE SET-UP 
OPERATOR. PRODUCTION 

T'\ v*4 


604 380-022 


1 « 


1 




60 


90 










75 


4. 

1 06.01.03 



Cluster C-1 - 



- coMt. 



SATBtf 


OCCUI'ATmNAl TITU 




n 

It 


MINIMUM API 


riTUOE SCORES. B-IOOZ 1 


fiOE 
COQE 




11 


II 


s 

V 


p 


0 


, !4_ 




■N 1 

wm 1 


ROLLING-MILL OPERATOR 


613 462^018 










80 


80 






85 


65 1 


06.01.03 


366 

143 

Ofll { 
129 

253 
161 
OOB 
117 

392 

069R 

076R 


MULTI-OPERATION-FORMING- MACHINE 
OPEFIATOR 1 

MOLDER 

1 RING MAKER 


616 360^026 
518 36V010 




X 








75 


70 






75 


j 

1 


06 01 03 







90 




100 








85 

1 


0601 04 


1 

700 381^042 












ATI 








75 l i 


, 06.01.04 


ASSEMBLER 


710661 010 
















85 


80 


85 


06.0104 


ASSEMBLER 


710661-010 










90 








95 


90 


06 01.04 


ASSEMBLER 


710.681-010 


1 


1 






80 








95 


- 1 


06.01,04 


BANKING PIN ADJUSTER 


715.331*018 II X j 


1 








90 






90 


1 06.01.04 


nJtiL ASSEMBLEn. ELECT FlON 


726 384*010 | 










85 




85 


85 


BO II 06 0104 
100 II 06.01.04 


TUBE ASSEMBLER. ELECTRON 


725.384-010 II 










90 






85 


TUBE ASSEMBLER, ELECTRON 
AIRCRAFT MECHANIC. ARMAMENT 


726.384*010 j 
806 381-010 


1 X 


76 




85 


80 






100 
75 


90 


80 


06.01.04 
06 01.04 


AIMCMAKT MECHANIC. RIGGJNG 
AND CONTROLS 


806 381*018 


u 


L- _ 






70 


70 






80 


90 1 08:01,04 


ASSEMBLER. AIRCRAFT. 
STRUCTURES ANH SllRPAPF*! 


806 381*026 |j 


1 






70 


70 






80 


90 1 06.01.04 


4b 1 

365 


ASStMULbH ANU WlHbH. 
INDUSTRIAL EQUlPMtNT 


826.361-010 


1 1 

LI 


1 

1 


i 




75 




85 


BO 


11 

80 1 06.0104 


1 

INSPECTOR. MECHANICAL AND 
ELECTRICAL 


II 

710 381-036 1 X 






95 


90 










BO 1 06.0105 


151 


INSPECTOR, HAIRSPRING 1 


715 381*066 I X 








65 


90 






90 


1 06.01.05 


151 


INSPECTOR. WATCH TRAIN 


715 381-074 


1 « 








85 


90 






90 


1 06,01.05 


149 
'SI 


1 FINAL INSPECTOR. MOVEMENT 
1 ASSEMBLY 


715 664*094 


X 














95 


85 


90 II 06.0105 


INSPECTOR, TIMING 


715 685-034 


85 


90 






90 


1 0601,05 


277 1 PROCESS INSPECTOR 


1 736381-018 1 X II | 


100 


100 


95 










1 06.0105 


404 

071R 

252R 


INSPECTOR, ASSEMBLIES AND 
INSTALLATIONS 


806.281^22 1 X 


I.'".. 






1 90 




95 


80 






06.01 OS 


COSMETOLOGIST 


332 271*010 \ X 


1 


BO 


95 






75 


1 09.02.01 


[ BARBER 


330371*010 1 1 






1 


80 




85 


90 ( 1 09.02.02 



ERIC 339 340 



Sub-cluster C-2: Quick, accurate manipulation 



SATB H 

lean 


OCCUPATIONAL tule 


OOT COOE 1 


R 


MINIMUM An 


ITUOE SCORES, B-1002 \ 


OOE 
CODE 


G 


V 


N 




P 


0 


K 


F 




OFFSET-DUPUCATING-MACHINE 
UrEHA 1 UH 


207.682-016 | 








1 




75 






30 


90 


05 10.05 


086 


PRlMTFn OPERATOR ALACK^AND* 
WHITE 


976.682*014 ;S || 


1 


85 




90 




100 . 


05.10.05 




BURRERh MACHJNE 


603 685-046 


1 






85 


90 




80 




75 1 06.02.02 


257 
367 


CUT-OFF* SAW OPERATOR. METAL 


607.682*010 








75 


70 






75 


1 


06.02,02 


SCREWDOWN OPERATOR 


613.332*018 










95 




80 




105 


06.02.02 


257 
044 


STRAIGHTENING-ROLL OPERATOR 


613.462*022 


ii 

l! 






75 


70 






75 




06.02.02 


PUNCH-PRESS OPERATOR 1 


615.462*022 












75 








90 


06.02.02 


09a 


SL*TTING-MACHJNE OPERATOR Jl 


615.662*010 










80 


30 






MS 


85 


06.02.02 


368 


BRIOGE*OR*G AN TRY CRANE 
OPERATOR 


92r663*0l0 


X 






90 






100 






■ » 1 


06.02.02 


152 


drill(ng*machine operator, 
automatic 


606.635*030 










65 


90 




80 




75 1 06.02,03 


j CYLJNOER*DIE*MACHIN£ 
300R 1 OPERATOR 


649 682*014 


i.x. 






70 


90 


70 




65 
85 






H 


1 06.02.04 


073 


foldinG'Machine operator 


649 685*046 


1 1 








90 






80 


75 




1 06.02.04 
1 06.02.04 


172 


foloinG'Machine operator 


653.382-010 


II 


85 


— 


90 










369 
159 


PRINTEB-SLOTTER OPERATOR 


659.662*010 










80 


85 


1 06.02.04 
06.02.05 


STITCHER, STANDARD MACHINE 


690.682.062 










60 




80 1 




85 


289 


STITCHER. STANDARD MACHINE 


690682-082 


1 1 


1 










65 


95 


70 




06.02.05 


004 


GLOVE SEWER 


734 682-010 


1 


1 








75 




75 


80 


75 


06.02 05 


004 


HAT-AND-CAP SEWER 


784 682*014 


1 1 








75 




75 


80 


75 


06.02 05 


078 


SEWING-MACHINE OPERATOR 


787 682*074 


1 1 








30 




90 


30 


80 11 06.02 05 


405 


LEVERS-LACE MACHINE OPERATOR 


633 632-026 


1 










85 




60 




00 1 06.02.06 


115876 


WEAVER 


633,682-033 












75 








95 II 06.02.06 



ERIC 



341 



342 



SATB H 


OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 


UVI wVUC 




MINIMUM API 


riTUDE SCORES. 8-1002 





n 

n 


G 


V 


« ! 

N 


1 

s 


P 


0 


IC 


f 


M 


COE 
CODE 


125 


SEAMLESS HOsrtnv knjmer 

WAHh'-KNil TING MACHINE 

UfLRATOM 


II 

664 685-010 | 


li 

- 


■ - — - 


- - — 













90 


75 


06.02.06 


1 


665 665^018 j 


.,...1 










70 






70 


85 


06 02,06 


1 \Q 


LOOPED 


669 662 010 j 


« 1 


■ 






75 








85 




06.02. 06 


190 


LOOPER 


689 682-010 












1 


1 


95"! 


i AC 

MJfD 1 


Qi; 1 


( 

06.02.0G 


334 


PRECISION-LENS GRINDER 


1 

716382-018 1 


... 

X 








95 


■-- 

80 


L 


1 

1 


i 




06.02.08 




FLEXOGHAPHlC'PnESS OPERATOR 


651 662-010 1 










90 


70 








90 

1 


06.02 09 




EXmUDlNG-MACHlNE OPERATOR 


69V382-010 1 












80 


85 




85 




06.02.09 


30*J 


JNSULAT*NG-MACi+lNE OPERATOR 


691.682-018 1 












80 




85 




do 


06.02 09 


123 


DIE CUTTER 


699.682-022 | 




















80 

ou 1 


1 

1 06.02.09 


401 


HEAT TREATER I 


504.302-014 1 










an 
w 


90 




1 

1 


70 


II 

1 06 02 10 


401 


HEAT TREATER M 


1 504.682-016 |j 










on 






1 


70 


1 06.02.10 


098 


COLO-MILL OPERATOR 


6 13.462-010 1 








80 


80 






85 

- 


85 


1 06.02.10 


3G7 


MANIPULATOR 


613 682-010 1 










95 




80 




105 


1 06.02 10 


214 


WIRE DRAWER 


614,382-014 1 








09 


95 




- 


80 


1 06.02.10 


342R 


vVA 1 en* 1 nCA 1 MtfH 1 *KLAr*l 1 
OPERATOR 


551 485-010 




1 « 










80 






1 1 060211 


396 


blow^moldin- machine operator 


556 682-010 


D X 


1 « 








85 


95 






1 1 06.02.13 


22 1 


EXTRUDER OPERATOR 


557 382-0 TO \\ 












90 


65 




100 


1 06.02.13 


170 


FORMING-MACHINE OPERATOR 


575382-014 


1 « 


90 




100 










70 


95 


1 06.02.13 


428 


BACK TENDER. PAPER MACHINE 


534 662-010 


1 « 






80 


75 




95 






1 06.02.14 


428 


FOURDRlNlER-MACHlNE TENDER 


539 362-014 








80 


i « 




95 i 


1 




06.02.14 


06&R 


BAKER 


526 381-010 


1 X 








1 ™ 




80 




1 


1 06.0215 


07GM 


AaSHMBLEK AIRCRAFT POWER 
PLANT 


806 361-022 










70 


70 






80 


90 


1 06.0222 



J 

o 



ERIC 



343 



344 



C luster C-2 c<>i»L . 









« 1 


MINIMUM APTITUDE $( 


:ORES. B-1002 




II 






DOT rniiF 


" 1 


u 




u 
H 


* 


v 


n 




r 


M 1 


60E 
CODE 


2BB 


THArLER ASSEMBLER 


606 381-058 


1 


80 






75 


70 








11 06.02 22 


013 


ASSCMOLEn. INIEHNAL 
COMBUSTION ENitJNE 


606 4B1-014 


r 










80 




75 


75 


» 1 


0602 22 


40B 


CABLE SWAGE R 


806 684-042 




75 










95 




85 


I 


1 06.02 22 


102 


APPLIANCE ASSEMBLER. LINE 


827 684-010 




1 85 
















75 


1 06.02 22 


151 


BALANCE ASSEMBLER 


715 384^010 


M 








85 


90 






OA 


1 


06.02.23 


149 


1 DIALER 


715,684-086 | 
















85 


90 


1 06.02.23 


150 


PU r-IN-BEAT ADJUSTER 


715.684-174 | 








on 








85 


85 


1 06.02.23 


191 


ASSEMBLER 1 


723.684-014 | | 










80 






85 


100 


06 02 23 


173 


ELECTRONICS ASSEMBLER 


726664-018 










1 


100 


100 


105 






06,02.23 


229 


ELECTRONICS ASSEMBLER 


726684-018 














85 




90 


110 


0602,23 


245 


f:LECTnONlCS ASSEMBLER 


726.664-018 


L.I 














100 


95 


110 1 


06.02.23 


281R 


ELECTRONICS ASSEMBLER 


726 664-018 


1 ^ 1 






80 






95 


75 




1 


0602.23 


304 


ELECTRONICS ASSEMBLER 


726 684-018 


1 ^ 1 


70 






85 






90 




1 06.02 23 


310R74 


ELECTRONICS ASSEMBLER 


726 634-018 











70 


BO 


95 






90 


06,02 23 


381R76 


ELECTRONICS ASSEMBLER 


726-684.018 












75 


Ac 

95 


inn 




II 06.02 23 


467 R78 
152 


1 ELECTRONICS ASSEMBLER 
FUSE ASSEMBLER 


726 684-018 


L_J 


1 








75 




85 


90 


06.0223 


737.664-022 




1 1 






95 




85 


60 


60 


06.02.23 


BURRER 


715684-042 j 










85 


90 




80 




« 1 


06.02.24 


057 1 


UPHOLSTERER. INSIDE 


780681-010 { 


X II 






80 






75 


75 


85 


1 06.02,27 


0^5 { 


MENDER _ j 


762 684-042 






. J 


.1 




85 


1 


90 


75 


85 


06.02.27 


267R^ 


TIRE GUILDER, AUTOMOBILE 


1 750,384-010 


X 




1 


I 


95 


80 1 


1 




60 


06.02 29 


279 , 


PROCESSOR. SOLID PROPELLANT 


590 464-010 








1 




70 


80 






85 


06.02 32 



4 



Ctuatei- C-2 amt * 











MINIMUM API 


riTUOE SCORES. B't002 




1 




vHl B n 




DnT ronE 

VU ■ wUlf E 


"1 


6 


V 


N 


S 


P 


0 


K 


f 




60E 
CODE 


""l 

160 


CABLE MAKER 


728684-010 


1 « 1 


90 








85 


90 




60 




06.02.32 


407 


QUALITY-CONTROL TECHNlCfAN 


529.367-030 


«^ 1 




95 




110 






90 




06.03.01 


HS 


EGG CANOLER 


529 687-074 | 


II 








80 




65 




lOOi 


06 03 01 


097 


INSPECTOR 


619.361-010 


x| 


75 




75 


65 






1 




» 1 


1 06.03.01 




INSPECTOR 


774 364-010 | 


II 








75 




- 1 




75 


0603.01 


2m 


ASSEMBLER 


1 

369 667-010 


1 II 












80 




80 


06.03.02 


468R78 


CIGARETTE INSPECTOR 


529567-010 | 


1 








80 


60 




, j 

70 j 


1 06.03.02 


112 


TILE SORTER 


=73 667-038 


1 1 








70 






1 

70 


1 «. 1 


1 06.03.02 


178 


SELECTOR 


579.667-030 


1 1 


1 








75 


95 


80 






06.03.02 


192 


SELECTOR 


579.667*030 


1 1 


1 










75 


80 




100 


06.03.02 


104 


PAPER SORTER ANO COUNTER 


649.667*010 


1 ' 1 










Ov 




on 


75 


so 


1 06.03.02 


065 


SrOCKtNG INSPECTOR 


664 684-010 




1 
















65 


06 03.02 


060 


PAIRER 


684687*010 












90 






90 


75 


06.03.02 


075 


BURLER 


689 684*010 


II.... 










85 




90 


75 


65 


06.03.02 


412 


TOOTH INSPECTOR 


71^667-038 


II 








75 


85 




90 






06.03 02 


149 


INSPECTOR. CAGiNG 


715 667-062 


1 


i 










95 


85 


90 


06.03.02 


44 o 


HUBBfcH tiOOUS 
JNSH^:" QR-TcST tH 




1 


1 








90 


85 




85 


06.03.02 


464 


j TAPER 


1 842.664^010 






1 






60 






70 


»>i 


[ 06,10.01 


364 


CONSTRUCTION WORKER 1 


! 869.664^014 










95 


1 




75 




1 05.10.01 


432R 


1 CONSTRUCTION WORKER 1 


1 869.664-014 


1 1 


1 


1 


75 




1 






85 


1 06.10.01 


349R 


MEAT CUTTER 


1 316.664-016 


1 X 1 


1 


1 1 


1 85 


1 » 1 


i 




85 


1 05.10.06 



348 



ERIC 



347 



C lus ter h : I'uiiJ (iitacliines , but IdinK^ , plants » aiiihta Is) and attending (workers , tite publ ic) 



SATS 


OCCUPATIONAL T(TL£ 








MINIMUil APTITUO£ SCORES* 6-1002 




II 


DOT C00£ 


II 


6 


v 


N 


S 


P 




K 




M 


1 OOE 

1 cooc 


i3&r;6 


1 PROOUCTION-MACHINE FENOER 


609 685 Ola 




75 














75 


An 


1 AA f\A no 


257 


TUBE OnAWER 


614 685022 










75 


70 






75 




1 06,04.02 


233 


MAGHJNE operator 11 


619 665-062 


1 1 












90 


85 


95 J 


j 06.04 02 




1 

1 rewinder operator 


640 6a5-05a 


1 1 






70 


90 








BO 


1 06,04,04 


1 

306 


CAR rON-^FOflMtNG'MACHlNF 

operator 


641 6a5-022 1 1 






GO 


70 










1^ 06.04 04 


137 


bag-maohlne operator 


649.665^014 | 


1 1 








80 


70 








« 1 


1 06.04,04 


{)34H 1 


BINDERY WORKER 


653 665-010 ]j | 








70 




AO 


95 


75 


j| 06,04.04 




1 

PHESSEB. MACHINE 


363.6a2-0ia 
















t 

60 1 


™ i 


» 1 


06.04.05 


409 { 


PRESSER. MACHJNE 


363 662-01 a 










' ' 






1 


1 - 


06,04,05 




V'BELT COVERER 


690,665-450 | 












on 




90 


90 


L 1 


j 06.0405 


295 


BALLING-MACHINE OPERATOR 


661 665 014 j 












ml 




65 


1 


so 


1 06.04.06 


1 

452 


TWISTER TENOER 


661 665^30 1 












105 


95 


65 




1 06.04.06 


360 


YARN WINOER 


661.665-154 | 


w 


L, 












BO 


70 


95 


1 0604 06 


427 _ 


SPOOLER OPERATOR, AUTOMATIC 


681 666-016 










65 


65 


65 






1 


1 06,04.06 


053 


SPINNER, FRAME 


662,665-010 j| | 








70 




60 


75 


as 


1 06,04X)6 


2r6 


braio*ng-machin£ operator 


663 665-010 | 


1 1 












70 


75 


60 


* 

06.04,06 


336 


KNIT HNG-MACHINE OPERATOR 


665665-014 


1 x| 


1 n 














90 




06.04,06 


365 [ 


1 

SANO-SLINGER OPERATOR | 


518 663-010 1 1 








90 




65 




100 


06.04 08 


308 


PAiniNG-MACHINE OPERATOR 


691 665 022 


1.. J_J 








BO 




85 




80 


1 06 04 09 


356 


SECONO HELPER 


512664-010 


1 1 








95 




80 




90 


1 06.04.10 


166 


OlE-CASTlNG-MACHINE 
OPERATOR II 


514665-018 


I . 








BO 


75 






75 


1 06.04.10 


228R75 


iNJlCflON-MOLBlNG-MACHINE 
TENOER 


556 665-036 


1.. 1 








75 


65 


85 




65 


1 06,04 10 


469R7a 


ChEMJCAL operator II 


556565-014 


1 1 






75 




90 


95 




1 06.04.11 



349 35() 



Cluster I) cont < 





OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 


DOT CODE 


A 


MINIMUM APTITUDE SCORES. l-tOOZ ii 


6 


V 


H 




1 p 




A 


f 


- 1 


60E 
CODE 


2l6 


comphessioN'MOloino machine 

TENDER 


♦ 





1 












75 


65 


65 


06.04.13 


Ol7fl 
- 

046 




CCC CaC ACf 










60 








65 1 06.04 13 


j 

REHOPH'PRE^^ TEMnER 














90 








100 . 1 06.04.13 


067 
092 


STEMMER MACHINE 


S21 6aS-334 
















80 


1 r 

70 70 [ 06.04.15 


CANNERY WORKER 


529.666*014 


— 














75 


75 
75 




06.04 15 
1 06.04.15 


121 
122 
041 


CANNERY WORKER 


529.686*014 


CANNERY WORKER 


529.666-014 
















65 


75 


80 


1 06.04.15 


eOAROINO-MACHlNE OPERATOR 


569.665*010 
















» 


1 " 


65 06.04.16 


i DO 

1 12 


YARN TEXTURiNG-MACHINE 
Kll M PLACER 


569.665-102 
573.666*026 




i 
1 






60 
70 




95 


70 


90 

80 { 


06.04.16 
06.04.17 


027 


LJGHT-eULB ASSEMBLER 


692.665-116 | || 












75 


85 


«> 1 


06.04,20 


f61 


MUUNTtB* AU J UMAI IKj 


976 665*022 ]| X 


1 - 








70 






75 


80 1 


06.04.20 


194 


ASSEMBLER METAL FURNITURE 


709.664*014 |] U 












60 


80 


» i 


06.04 22 


187 


VENETIAN-BLIND ASSEMBLER 


739.664*166 || 














85 


85 


» 1 


06.04 22 


10tR77 

136 
141 


ASSEMBLER. AUTOMOBILE 
ASSEMBLER* SMALL PARTS 


606.664*010 ] 
706 664*022 j 




1 










90 




80 


. 1 


' 06.04 22 




60 


65 


so 1 


06.04.23 


BENCH ASSEMBLER 


706664-042 } 


X 


100 






65 


65 








60 1 06.04.23 


149 


CASER 


715 664-054 | 


1 














95 


65 


90 U 06.04 23 


149 


HANDS ASSEMBLER 


715664-110 






95 


65 


90 1 06.04.23 


151 

152 


MECHANISM ASSEMBLER 


715664-T42 


L« 








65 


90 






90 


1 06.04.23 


STAKER 


715.664*162 


1 








65 


90 




80 




75 1 06.04.23 


021 1 E^£CTRlC*MOTOR ASSEMBLER 


721 664*022 || 














90 


60 


) 60 1 06.04.23 



351 



352 



Cluster I) — cont. 











1 MINIMUM M>TITtlOE Sf 


mis. B*t002 




II 




SATB # 


OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 


DOT CODE 


A 


' 6 




H 


S 


P 




K 


f 1 




GOE 

cm 


169 


COIL WINDER 


724 664-026 | || 






60 








60 


j 0604.23 


220 


con WJNO£R 


724 664-026 || | 








80 


90 




85 


» 1 


06.04.23 


227 


CQIL WINDER 


724 664-026 || 




85 












100 


no 


■ 1 06.04.23 


c44 


PLUU WIRcR 


726667-014 | U 












90 


65 


too 1 


06.04.23 


0t>6 


ASSEMBLER. DRY CELL AND 
BATTERY 


727 687-022 j| || 










60 


60 


» 1 


06.04.23 


4I4R77 


ASSEMBLER. ELECTRICAL 
ACCESSORIES 1 


729667-010 || || 






1 






95 


« 1 

1 


06 04.23 


290 


FINISHER. HAND 


731.567-010 1 1 






1 


85 


65 




as i 


- 

fw fid. 


f34 


TOY ASSEMBLER 


731.687-034 [ 
















80 


90 


1 

100 1 


06.04.23 


290 


TOY ASSEMBLER 


731 687-034 














65 


85 




as II 
85 II 


06.04,23 


079R 


F*^ING-ROD ASSEMBLER 


732.684-066 | 


1 














60 


es 1 

1 


' Afi 04 23 


052 


FtREWORKS ASSEMBLER 


737.587-014 


1 














95 


95 1 


1 06.04.23 


456 


ASSEMBLER. SMALL PRODUCTS 


739687-030 


1 














75 


» 1 


06.04.23 


246 


■ 

FINISHER. HAND 


754.684-030 |j || 








90 






BO 


* 

95 1 


1 06.04.24 


362 


CHIPPER II 


609.684-026 


u 


II 








105 








95 


1 06.04.24 


174 


CASE FINISHER 


739684-034 




1 




— ■ - ' 
^ 


60 






90 


90 


95 


1 06.04.27 


346 


1 HAND SEWER. SHOES 


788684-064 


1 






80 








75 


90 


1 06,04.27 


112 


1 PASTER 


773,664-014 




1 








70 






70 


ao 


1 06.04.30 


142 


1 

1 SOLDERER. PRODUCTION LINE 


813.684-022 




1 








90 


1 




65 


85 


1 06.04.31 


447 


WELDER. PRODUCTJON LJNE 


819 684-010 




I 








70 


1 






75 


1 06.04,31 


089 


MACHINE FEEDER 


819.686-010 


1 












60 


85 


75 


1 06.04.31 


365 


FOUNDRY WORKER. GENERAL 


519 687-022 










90 




85 




100 


06.04 32 


151 


OILER 


715.684-146 






i 


85 


90 






90 


1 06.04.33 


094 


GLUER 


795,687-014 | | 




i 


1 1 




i 


1 60 


i ™ 


1 06.04 34 



353 354 



Cluster D cunt , 











MHIMUM APTITUDE SI 




1002 




1 




SATft H 




DOT COOE 


B 


G 


If 




s 


p 


9 


1 

K 1 


f 


M 1 


GOOf 




SILK FfNiSHER 


363.681*010 1 1 










60 


60 


75 


90 1 


06.04.35 


136 

» w — .J 


PRESSER, HAND 


363 664-016 | 






• 






60 


60 


75 


90 1 


06.04.35 


260 


FLATWORK FINISHER 


363 666*010 |[ | 














80 




1 

ao.. 


06.04.35 


219 


MARKER II 


920 667*126 




75 






75 






65 


90 


1 


06.04.37 


376 


MAILING-MACHINE OPERATOR 


206.462-010 1 


1 








90 




95 




1 

90 1 


06.04 36 


026 


POULTRY-DRESSING WOBKEft 


&2&.667*062 |] 


i 














60 


1 

60 1 


06.04.38 


050 


CARDING-MACHINE OPEftATOft 


661.665*030 ] 


1 1 












90 




85 


1 06.04.38 


3&9 


ASSEMBLER. HOSPITAL SUPPLIES 


712.667*010 


1 1 












65 


90 


115 


06.04.36 


016 


PACKAGER. HAND 


920&67*016 1 


1 












90 


65 


1 

90 1 


1 

1 06.04.36 


026 


PACKAGEB. HAND 


920,567*016 | 


1 













95 



90 


90 


I . . 
06.04,38 


09& 


PACKAGEB. HANO 


92O.&67-016 


















65 


60 


06.04.36 


16& 


PACKAGEB. HAND 


920,&67*016 


X 






70 






65 




70 


85 


06.04.38 


m 


PACKAGEB. HAND 


920.&67*016 
















80 


80 


85 


jfcj* A.^ 

06.04.38 


256 


PACKAGER. HAND 


920.&67*016 












75 




65 


i 




jfcj* Ad 

06.04.38 


361 


PACKAGER. HAND 


920 567-016 1 




60 


65 


65 






60 








fiR fVd 1R 


099 


PACKAGER. MACHINE 


920.685-076 11 11 


1 




1 


75 






90 


1 W 


06 04 38 


242 


I 

PACKAGEB. MACHINE 


* 

920.665*076 j 












1 


i ^ 

1 90 


75 


75 


06,04.36 


301 


PACKAGER. MACHINE 


920665*076 | 


Lx_l 


1 






i 




80 


90 


1 

06.04.36 


341 


PACKAGER. MACHINE 


920.665*076 j 




60 






60 






80 




06.04.38 


3&9 


PACKAGER. MACHfNE 


920.665*076 || | 










65 


90 


115 


06.04.38 


372 


PACKAGER. MACHINE 


920 68S-076 


1 1 


1 






1 


65 




90 


» 1 


06,04 36 


434 


PACKAGEB. MACHINE 


920 685-076 || | 


1 1 


1 65 








« 1 


95 i 


06.04.38 



ERIC 



355 



35. 



C luater D ooilt . 



ERIC 



SATBH 



OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 



296 I DAKEHY WORKER 



DOT CODE 



1 



929 636-010 



:)62 

08 3 

247 



I 



METAL CLEANER. IMMERSION 
SCRAPPER 



LABORER. GENERAL 



M 41 

503.685-030 | J 



MINIMtm APTITUDE SCORES. B-t002 



80 



794 687-050 



509 686-010 



65 



265 1 LABORER. SHELLFISH P ROCESSING 
131R74 



351 
416 



INOUSTR1AL-TRUCK OPERATOR 



HARVEST WORKER. FRUIT 



1 16 SORTER. AGRICULTURAL PROOUCE 



294 
302 
374 

we 

070^ 
328 



084 
260 
_364 
454 
466_ 
274 



FARMWORKER, OAIRY 



SORTER. AGRICULTURA L PROOUCE 
SQRTER^GROJLT URAL PROO UCE^ 



SOR TE R. AGRICULTURAL PROOUCE 
PACKER. AGRICULTURAL PROOUCE 



529 686-056 



921 663-050 



403 687^18 



410.684^10 



529 687-186 



UL 



LJ 



529 687-186 



529.687-186 



529.687-186 



LJ 



920,687-134 



ARTIFI CIAL IN SE MINATOR 
ROTARY-OR1LLER HELPER 



MATERIAL HANOLER 



MATERIAL HANOLER 



MATERIAL HANOLER _ 



MATERIAL HANOLER 
MATERIAL HANOLER 



418.384-010 



930 684-026 



929.687-030 



929 687-030 



929.687-030 



J. 



1_L 



90 



.LJ 



1_L 



L_ 



929 687-030 



.l_L 



FOOO-SERVICE WORKER. HOSPITAL 



929 687-030 



_LJ- 



355677-010 



LJ 



436 



FOOD SERVICE WORKER. 
HOSPITAL 



355 677-010 



35/ 



BO 



105 



95 



75 



70 



75 



75 



70 



85 



70 



85 



95 



95 



95 



85 



100 



60E 
CODC 

06.04.38 



65 



80 



70 



70 



95 



70 



85 



95 



75 



70 



95 



70 



BO 



75 



65 



75 



70 



70 



95 
85. 



06.04 39 
06.04 39 



75 



06.04.40 



06.04,40 



70 



06.04.40 
03.04.01 



75 



03.04.01 



70 



03.04 01 



03.04.01 



70 



95 



03.04 01 
03.04 01 



70 



80 



03 04 01 
03.04.05 



05,12.02 



ea II 



05.12,03 
05.12.03 



05.12 03 



80 



05.12.03 



70 



05.12.03 



S5 I 



09.0502 



70 



09.05.02 



358 



I 



Cluster E: Researciiing^ planning^ and itmlntalnliig soclet<ii aystetns 



SATB# 


OCCUPATIONAL TlUC 


DOT CODE 


MINI 


MUM API 


riTUDE SCORES. B-1002 1 


1 

1 60E 
1 CME 




V 


N 


S 


P 


V 


K 


F 


- 1 


t 1^ 




160 16^014 1 X II 105 




115 














1 iroGOl 


114 


ACCOUNTANT 


160.167-010 1 X 1 105 




115 














1 U.06.01 


OH 

175 


UNDERWRITER 


169 167*056 1 X | 120 




115 


1 




105 








1 1106,03 
1 10.01.02 


CASEWORKER , 


195.107-010 


X 1 105 


105 


105 














158 


MANAGER, INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


189J17-022 


X 1 95 


100 




100 










I* 

1 05.01 


055 


DIETITIAN. CHIEF 


077J17-010 


X I 105 


105 


110 












1 11.05.02 


023 


MANAGER. CIRCULATION 


163.167-014 


i xU 




110 






100 








11.05.04 


254 


1 SOCIOLOGIST { 054.067-OU j[ | 115 


I 110 


1 i 


1 1 


i 


i 


1 ff 

1 1 11.03.02 



ERJC 



359 



360 



Ciuater V: Pernuailiiii^, iiilurmlng, and helping individuals 



SATBtf 

271R 


occupATioMAi rim 


DOT CODE 


B 


MINIMUM API 


irUDE SG 


ORES. i-IOQ2 1 


60E 
CODE 


6 


V 


N 1 S 


p 


0 


IC 


F 


M 


NURSE GENERAL DUTV 


075 374 010 


X 


100 j 




95 






100 


96 




* 


10,02.01 


270fl75 


NURSE. LICENSED PRACTICAL 


079 374 014 j 


1 




75 








80 


90 




85 I 


10.02.01 


352R 


OCCUPATiONAL THERARST 


076 121 010 






no 












95 


95,' 


10,02.02 


347 


PHYSICAL THERAPIST 


076 1 21^014 


X II 105 


105 




90 












10 02.02 


1 OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY | 
272R t ASSISTANT I 076364-010 




95 








95 






80 1 


, 10.02.02 


054 


DENTAL HVGIENIST 


078.361-010 


1 x| 


,.0 






95 


110 










10.02.02 


060 


RADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGIST 


078.362-026 


1 xi ss 


95 




60 










1 10.02.02 


326R 
2tOA 


RESPIRATORY THERAPIST 


079361-010 


xi 


i 


100 




85 




90 








[ 10.02.02 


1 SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 
1 CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


274.357-022 


X [| 100 


95 




105 












1 06.01.01 


204 


DiRECTDRi FOOD SERVICES 


187,187-026 




80 




60 








1 11.11.04 


093 1 


DIRECTOR. FUNERAL 


187.167-030 1 


1 X 


100 


95 


105 








-1 






11.11.04 


048 1 


MANAGER. BARBER OR 
BEAUTY SHOP 


187.167-058 1 


Lx 


75 








80 


95 


95 






11.11.04 


29a 
225 

166 
299 


1 MANAGER. AUTOMOBILE SERVICE | 

1 STATION 1 185.167-014 


1 X 


95 




85 




1 


85 








11J1.05 


1 MANAGER. RETAIL STORE 


1 165.167-04) 




105 








1 95 


too 








11.11.05 


CLAIM ADJUSTER 


j 241,217-010 


1 X 


95 j 100 


95 






105 


1 


1 11.12.01 


LIBRARIAN 


100 127-014 


1 X 


110 1 


100 






1 110 


1 1" L 


II 11.02.04 



361 



362 



Cluster C: Servlag aad carlag for Individuals 















MINIMUM APTITUDE SCORES* B-1002 




11 


5AT8 » 




RAT rant 


1 ft 

1 


G 


V 


N 


S 


P 


0 




F 


. 1 


; 60E 
CODE 


20& 


COUNSELOR. CAMP 


159 124-OfO 




too 


95 








105 






1 od.01.01 


433 


AIRPLANE-FLIGHT ATTENDANT 


3dJ. 367*0 10 


1 X 1 

1 ^ \ 




on 


85 






100 






1 0d.0t.04 


237 


MEDICAL ASSISTANT 


1 079 367-010 


1 « 1 


1 85 


1Q5 


80 






95 






, jj 10 03.02 


202 


DENTAL ASE;5'iANT 


079.371-010 


1 « 1 


90 






90 




95 




90 


'1 


10.03.02 


231 j 


SURGICAL TECHNICIAN 


079 374-022 


Ni 


85 






80 










90 j 


100302 


287 


PSYCHIATRIC AIDE 


355 377-014 




85 


75 








80 






1 


tb.03.02 


282R7S 


NURSE AID£ 


35&674-014 


LI 


80 








70 


80 






1 10.0302 


047 j 


NURSERY SCHOOL ATTENDANT 


359.677-OT8 j 


1 " * 




105 




1 










1 


TO.03.03 


120 


FIRE FIGHTER 


373.364-010 


I.X.I 


90 






90 


95 




1 


so 1 


1 04,02.04 



I 



363 



Cluster II: Malnualnln)^ bureaucratic niles^ records* and Lranaactloita 















MINIMUM APTITUDE SCORES, S-IIMk2 






11 




SATB# 


OCCimilOHAL TITLE 


DOT COOE 


l"l 


l-T- 




H 


_ s 


p 




K 






M 1 


60E 
COOE 


108 


INSPECTOR, MOTOR VEHJCLES 


166,267-058 




1 - 


75 


ao 






SO 


] 


\ 1110.03 


263 


FISH ANO GAME WAROEN 


379.167-010 ! 


1 x|| 


90 










70 




II 04.01.02 




AOMINISTRATIVE CLERK 


219 362-010 


1 II » 










110 






: 1 07.01 02 


032 


COURT CLERK 


243.362-010 


1 X 


1 




ATI 






105 


100 








1 07.01.02 


398^74 


TEACHER AlOE II 


249.367-074 || || 


BO 


80 






100 


105 






07.01 02 


199 


AUOIT CLERK 


210.3B2-010 1 11 










105 


100 


80 


! 


07.02.01 




BOOKKEEPER r 


210,382-014 


1 « 


1 '« 


90 


95 












1 


1 07.02.01 


005 


Rnntf FPPlMn*M APt-JJMF 

0\J Ur\r\bCrdU IVI nOfH b 

OPERATOR I 


210 382-022 


1 « 


1 




95 




100 


110 




90 


1 


07 0201 


090 


CALCULATING-MACHINE OPERATOR 


216.482 022 


1 « 


i 




95 




tOU 




95 




1 


1 07,02 02 


259R75 


TELLER 


211 362-018 


1 1 




85 




105 


HQ 






i 


07.03.01 


145R76 


cashier<;hecker 


21V462-014 








85 








90 






07.03.0t 


200 


TICKET AGENT 


238.367-026 \ 


X 


95 


105 


OA 














07.0301 


276077 


bALcbPcl-lbUN, (jcNLHAL 
MERCHANOlSE 


279.357-054 










75 




90 


80 




1 06.02 03 


249 


SALES AGENT, REAL ESTATE 


250357-018 { 


X 


110 


100 


95 






90 






II 06.02.04 


195 


ORJVER, SALES ROUTE 


292 353-010 | 


X 


85 




105 






80 






tl 06.02 07 


196 


ORIVER. SALES ROUTE 


292.353-010 | 


« 


95 




110 






85 1 




K 06^02.07 




MATERIAL EXPEOlTER 


221.367-042 j 








70 


1 1 


80 1 


1 j ll 05.09.02 



36n 



CI uscer I : Process lug Inrorukition 











MINI 


MUM APTITUDI SCOIIIS, 1-1002 


11 




SMB# 


OCCUPATIONAL imi 


DOT CODI 


R 


G 


V 


N 


S 


P 


9 


IC 




M 1 


GOI 
CODI 




QIVI~U V t IVId'^ 1 E rlr\ 


205,362-01 4 


X 


85 


100 


90 






95 








07.04.01 


393 


HOSPIT AL-ADMIT TING ULfcHK 




X 1 


1 » 


90 








90 








0704.01 


006 


SURvE/ WORKER 


205.367'0&4 




1 i» 


110 


95 






95 








07.0401 


332 


HOTEL CLERK 


238 362-010 


^ 1 

... J 


95 




100 






too 






II 07.04.03 


00911 1 


CENTRAL-OFFICE OPERATOR 


235462'CiVJ 




1 


80 









90 


85 




" 1 


07.04.06 








X 


115 


100 


100 














07.05.01 




TC3 AM^pnC3 T AT ir^M AHFtSlT 




1 X 


1 




85 






85 






80 


07 05.01 


108 


PHOOF READER 


209.387-030 


1 


1 « 


100 






95 


100 








07.05.02 


OiO 


STENOGRAPHER 


202.362-014 


1 X 


1 » 








100 


100 


100 






07.05.03 


2391^74 


1 WARD CLERK 


245.362-014 




1 « 




75 




1 


95 


85 






1 07.05.03 


162 


j MAJL HANDLER 


209 687 014 


X 


1 90 






- L .... 


85 


1 8$ 






1 07.05.04 



367 



368 



Cluster .1: Manipulating records 



286 
042 


OCCUPAriOHAL rilLE 


001 CODE 


II 


MINIMUM APTITUDE SCORES, B-1002 


GOE 
CODf 


6 1 V 


H 


s 


e 


0 




F 


M 


COMPUTER OPERATOR 


213 382-010 






95 


100 












y 07.06 01 


TA8ULATING'MACH*NE OPERATOR 


213.682-010 




I « 




95 


65 




100 






II 07.0601 


010 


CiERK'TYPlST 


203.362-010 


X 1 95 








100 


100 


100 




\ 1 07.06.02 


I8OR74I K4:YPUNCH OPERATOR 


203,582-030 


1 1 » 










110 






75 1 07.06.02 


010 

217R75 
309R7/ 


TYPIST 


203 502-066 | X | 


95 








100 


100 


100 






07,06,02 


PROOF-MACHINE OPERATOR 


217.382-010 II 1 






70 






115 








07.06.02 


PROOF-MACHJNE OPERATOR 


217.382-010 I 


u 






90 






100 






65 


07,06.02 



I 



370 

369 

ERJC 



Cluster K: Perfonnliii; 

Sub-cluster K-l: Verbal arts 
none 

Sub-cluster K-2: Spatial orientation 









II MINI 


MUM APTITUOE SCOBES. t-tOOZ 




11 




OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 


OOT CODE 








S 1 P 








„ (1 60£ 








V 


N 


0 


K 


F 


M n CODE 


069 


CLOTHES DE$(GNER 


142061-013 


X II 100 






100 1 100 




95 




1 01.02,03 



7 



ERIC 



371 



372 



Occupations for which OAPs not available 















MINIMUM AP 


mUDESCSftEStB-1002 




1 


1 


SATB" 


OCCUPATIONAL TJUE 


OOT CODE 


R 


6 








P 


9 


K 


f 


m 1 


CODE 


438 


FORESTER AIDE 


452 364 010 


1 « 




90 


« i 






on 




so 1 


03.02.02 




SUBSTATION OPERArOR 


952 362 026 


1 «. 


1 . ... 










90 






7, 1 


05.06 01 


3i2n 


SWITCHBOARD OPEBATOR 


952 362 034 




1 




80 






90 








05.0601 


3f2n 


TURGlNE OPERATOR 


952 362-042 








80 






90 








05.06.01 


446 


ENGINEER 


197 130-010 


1 X 


95 










100 




85 


1 


05.06.02 


340R 


1 STATIONARY ENGINEER 


950 382 026 


M 




85 


65 






85 


75 


1 05.06.02 


357R 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 


950.382-026 


1 1 




80 


90 




75 


80 




II 05.06.02 


342R 


WATtH-THtA 1 MtNl -rLAJ>l 1 
OPERATOR 


954,382-014 


l« 


1 » 




85 






80 






1 1 


1 05.06.04 


179 


WAITER/WAITRESS. INFORMAL 


311 477.030 


X 






85 












85 1 


1 09.04.01 


164 


COUNTER ATTENDANT, LUNCHROOM 
OR COFFEE SHOP 


311.477-014 












85 




75 


75 


» 1 


1 09.04.01 


311 


] FOUNTAJN SERVER 


319474-010 


L 










75 






85 


85 


1 09.04 01 


278 


1 

i SALES CLERK 


1 

] 290 477-014 


1 X 


1 


1 

1 85 


60 








TO 





1 


i 09.04.02 


037R 


1 phah^:ac:31 


I 0/4 161 010 




1 - ^ 


1 


120 






115 






1 _ 1 


02^.01 


348R 


CORRECTION OFFICER 


1 372.667-018 


r; 




95 


« 1 


85 


100 






1 04 02 01 


437 


PARKING ENFORCEMENT OFFICER 


375.587-010 


1.x 


1. " 


80 


J . 




105 

.... 






1 04.02.02 


325 


CHEMiCAL-ENGlNEERING 
TECHNJCIAN 


008,261-010 


"xl 


115 


1 

105 j 






105 


L 


J 

1 


1 0S.£M.06 


378 ] 


CHEMICAL-ENGINEERING 
TECHNICIAN 


008.261-010 




1 

95 1 


105 


95 




1 


1 




II 


05.0V08 


391 


1 

RAOIOGRAPHER J 


199361 010 1 II 1 


1 


1 


1 


85 


95 


1 


80 


II 


0503,05 


040R 


1 

WEB-PRESS OPERATOR | 


651.362-030 || 


1 




1 


85 1 


85 1 


85 1 




1 


II 05.03 13 


292 { 


LINEN SUPPLY LOAD-BUJLOER 


920.687-118 II 


1 




1 


1 






90 






80 1 


05.09.01 


182 1 


LABORER. STORES 


922 687 058 | || 




i 1 






95 


80 


85 


II 05.09.01 



ERIC 



37<3 



374 



Occupatlbns for which OAPs not av?t1nhlc ront 



353 
450 


SUPERVISOR, ELECTRONICS 


726 130-010 1 X 1 105 


90 


i 


1 


1 


1 


1 




100 0601,01 


programer. detail 


219 367 026 || X j[ 


90 { 


95 j 85 

1 1 


1 

1 


1 

110 1 


lOO 1 


1 

1 


1 11.01.01 


320 
420 


CREDIT ANALYST 
MANAGER* DEPARTMENT 


I9t.267-014 X 1 


y 11.06.03 


299)3^010 1 X 1 




80 




85 


90 






1 11,11.05 



ERIC 



375 



373 



ro 

0^ 



